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_ LORDS AND COMMONS. 


T the beginning of the Session it was obvious that the 
main interest of the months to come was to be found in 
three things—in the relations of the Ministry to the new House 
of Commons, in the progress of the Irish Church Bill, and in 
the future of the House of Lords. Now that the Session is 
virtually at an end, we may look back and ask what, under 
each of these three heads, has been the actual course of events. 
Few will deny that under the first two heads it has been very 
satisfactory. The present House of Commons has shown it- 
self the best House elected for manya long day. It is full of 
ardour, yet impatient of nonsense, willing to obey even almost 
to subserviency, and yet obeying willingly and cheerfully, be- 
cause it believes in the desire of the Ministry to carry out its 
wishes. It is a House of Commons at once radical and tem- 
te. ‘There are few changes from which it would shrink in 
mere terror, and yet it is sober, sensible, and discreet. The 
two faults of the Palmerstonian Parliaments were an utter im- 
patience of determined leadership, and a distrust of everything 
but platitudes. It was because the whole machinery of con- 
stitutional government was paralysed that moderate Liberals: 
desired a strong Reform Bill. They got the Reform Bill they 
wanted, and this Reform Bill has produced the result they 
wanted. Mr. Grapstone has been taunted repeatedly this 
Session with his love of dictation, his imperiousness, his reck- 
less determination to give effect to his own opinions. But this 
is only to paint in bad colours what may be as easily painted in 
good colours. ‘To get a Government that could govern, to find 
aPrime Minister capable of leading, and to give him real power, 
was one of the chief aims of the Reform Bill. Every one must 
allow that there seems twice the force and life in English Par- 
liamentary government now that there seemed to be two or three 
earsago. We wanted motive power, and there certainly must 
ve been a strong motive power somewhere to get the Irish 
Church Bill through in a single Session. Undoubtedly there have 
been drawbacks, as, in this mixed world, there are drawbacks 
toeverything good. Independent members have vanished into 
outer darkness. Young members have had little chance of 
airing their eloquence. There has been something of the 
tyranny of a majority. The Conservatives have been treated 
with rather scanty civility. But these are mere specks in the 
sun, mere trifling evils compared with the gigantic evil of 
Parliamentary impotence that has been remedied. Once more 
its institutions seem worthy of England, and the House of 
Commons leads and represents the nation. We have escaped 
from that dreary state of things when to criticize and to 
obstruct everything was thought the height of wisdom, and 
every clever man tried to found a reputation by setting up 
a Cave of his own. And at no time in the history of the 
century could this display of the real power of Parliamentary 
government have been more opportune. What with Napo- 
LEON, and Bismark, and Congresses impeaching Presidents, 
it seemed as if no force was left anywhere except in indi- 
vidual audacity or furious assemblies carrying out revolu- 
tionary programmes. Parliamentary government had been long 
on its trial, and the verdict of the world seemed going against 
it, when happily a sweeping Reform Bill, a vast and novel 
measure of national justice, a Prime Minister of commanding 
ability and extreme self-confidence, and a House of Commons 
returned by constituencies inspired with new hopes and wishes, 
all concurred to work a sudden change, and to exhibit the 
spectacle of legislative force which we have seen this Session. 
It seems ridiculous to go on praising the Irish Church 
Bill week after week, and to keep on singing its success, 
and saying what a noble, excellent, and beneficial measure 
it is. But then it is very hard to refrain from this, 
because every weck shows how rapidly and how widely 
it is operating for good. In the week that is now at an 
end two new proofs of its excellence have been given. The 
authorities of Trinity College, Dublin, with a wisdom and 


courage which a few months ago would have been entirely 
beyond their range, have boldly decided to anticipate the 
action of Parliament, and have announced, through their most 
eminent representative, that they are quite prepared to make 
their institution as widely and truly national as it ought to be. 
They have not higgled and bargained; they have taken the 
initiative, and have announced that, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the splendid endowments of their foundation shall be 
open to men of every creed. In the next place, the Bishops 
of the Irish Church have at once set to work, and have agreed 
that the right mode of constituting the new Church Body will 
be to summon at once a Synod representing the laity as well 
as the clergy. There has been no hesitation, no sullen- 
ness, no pretending to ignore accomplished facts, They see 
that, if they are to do their duty to their country and their 
Church, they must in the next twelvemonth organize a good 
working body, cheerfully bent on making the best of the 
situation in which it will be placed. Never before were so 
many of the superior clergy of Ireland in so healthy a frame. 
of mind since the Reformation. If they go on as they have 
begun, they will soon get to believe in Protestantism, and 
then no one can say what Protestantism may not do for 
Ireland. Strange as was the sentiment when coming from 
the lips of an adversary of the Bill, there was much truth 
and sense in what the Bishop of Licurietp said as to the 
effect which the passing of the Bill may be expected to 
produce on the Roman Catholic world. Protestantism has 
little to gain by controversy, for the controversial case of 
Catholicism is much stronger than Protestants are generally 
willing to admit. But Protestantism is allied to the spirit of 
secular justice in a degree which Catholicism neither can rival 
nor seeks to rival, and the performance of a great act of justice 
by a Protestant nation must produce a considerable attractive 
effect. And it makes little difference whether this effect shows 
itself in increasing the number of avowed Protestants, or in 
increasing that of Liberal Catholics; for in the arena of 
politics the action of Liberal Protestants and of Liberal 
Catholics must necessarily be almost the same. We can only 
hope that the indiscreet friends of the Irish Church in 
England will not hinder the progress of the good work in 
Ireland, by getting up, what is sometimes threatened, a sub- 
scription in this country for the suffering Irish Church—a 
suffering Church with ten millions of money for a communion 
of seven hundred thousand people, and with the owners of 
almost the whole soil of Ireland belonging to its fold. Let the 
Irish Church do its own work in its own way, and it will be 
as prosperous as it deserves to be; but let it take to begging 
and parading itself as a martyr, and it will die away under 
the ridicule of mankind and the paralysis it will have brought 
on itself. 

If, however, the Session has been a very happy one for the 
Ministry and the House of Commons and the Irish Church, it 
has been far otherwise for the House of Peers. No one can 
speak or think the least word or sentiment of blame against 
the Peers for giving in all of a sudden, as they did, on the 
Irish Church Bill. They had worked themselves into a 
thoroughly untenable position, and they had the sense and 
discretion to get out of it as quickly as they could. But are 
they in any way in a better position than that in which they 
were six months ago? They have shown that they can speak 
admirably after the pattern of men who make eloquent 
addresses to an irresponsible assembly, and the reputation of 
individual peers has unquestionably risen. But is it possible 
that they should again have as grand a debate? Would it not 
seem too unmeaning even to themselves to have all this 
magnanimous talk, and all this affectation of independence, 
when they remember the kind of bargain which, as the result 
of all their efforts, they were most thankful to Lord Carns for 
making on their behalf? Could they ever again look each 
other in the face and tell each other, without a smile, that they 


are the true representatives of the country? One of tho 
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greatest measures of English legislation has just been carried by 
the union of the ordinary moderate Liberals with the Non- 
conformists; and it has been the supreme delight of the Lords 
this Session to put the few ordinary Liberal peers in a hope- 
less minority, while there is scarcely a Nonconformist among 
them. And if they did not shine on the great occasion of the 
Irish Church Bill, they have failed still more conspicuously 
in the conduct of the minor business of the country. They 
clamoured for employment at the beginning of the Session, 
and they got two Bills allotted to them. The Habitual 
Criminals Bill was treated by the Ministry as so much a 
matter of routine that a few hours of the fag-end of the 
Session were thought enough to carry it through the Commons. 
The experiment of entrusting the Scotch Parochial Schools 
Bill to them was so wholly unsuccessful that no such 
blunder is likely to be committed henceforth. They pared it 
down into a nice Conservative little measure, approved of by 
English Bishops, whereas, if it had any merit at all, its merit 
was that of embodying the views of Scotch Liberals and mect- 
ing the wishes of a Presbyterian people. When at last it 
came before the Commons, it was no longer itself, but was 
quite a new Bill devised by the Lorp Apvocate. All the 
long months of the Session had, so far as this Bill went, been 
wasted ; whereas if it had been introduced in the early part 
of the Session in the Commons, and discussed there, the 
wishes and opinions of Scotchmen would have been elicited 
in order to pass a satisfactory measure. The Lords wanted 
to have the Bankruptcy Bill given them, but the Ministry 
wisely declined, for the main object of the Bill was to meet the 
views of humble traders, and the spokesmen of humble traders 
sit in the Commons only. And the Lords have made it quite 
clear this Session that, if the constitution of the House is 
to be improved, they are incapable of improving it. Lord 
Russe. tried his hand at a reform of the Lords, and al- 
though it was rude in any one to say so, and most indecorous 
in a Cabinet Minister, yet surely Mr. Bricur was not far 
wrong when he characterized Lord Russexx’s Bill as a piece of 
childish tinkering. What is the true position of the House of 
Lords in the modern Constitution of England remains as dark 
a problem as ever it was. In spite of its historical associations, 
in spite of its high social position, in spite of the great intellec- 
tual ability and the excellent temper and sense of many of its 
members, and in spite of the great service it renders in many 
labours of detail, it has no real or satisfactory part to play in 
English politics. We much regret this. The sort of change 
which will remodel the House of Lords is one that in many 
ways is not pleasant to think of; but it is no use burying our 
heads in the sand because we do not like what is taking place 
around us, and those who will use their eyes must see that the 
Lords have gone backwards rather than forwards during the 
Session that is now coming to an end. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


M® RYLANDS lately attacked the entire diplomatic 
system in a speech which showed creditable industry in 
mastering figures and details. Sir Henry Buiwer, on the 
other hand, vindicated the character and utility of the service 
in a speech which at least proved that a diplomatist might 
believe in his profession. In deciding the practical question 
at issue the House of Commons must necessarily be guided 
by authority. Scarcely any layman can pretend to be a 
competent judge of the merits and duties of envoys and 
their staffs. It is highly probable that the most important 
part of their business consists, as Sir H. Butwer said, in 
the obscure task of preventing mischief; and if one ambas- 
sador in a generation averts an unnecessary war, although 
he may have secured neither contemporary gratitude nor 
historical fame, he will have given his country an equiva- 
lent for the fee-simple of the salaries paid during his official 
lifetime to himself and his colleagues. When there is no 
opportunity for performing extraordinary services, there are 
many every-day affairs which must be transacted by some 
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although they are always grumbling at the necessity of em. 
ploying lawyers, find in the end that familiarity With the 
methods of forensic controversy is at least as important as 
knowledge of the particular case, No clumsier device cong 
be proposed than the appointment of non-professional Ministers, 
to be aided in matters of routine by regular clerks. Acquaint. 
ance with the traditions and tendencies of foreign Governments 
is as useful to diplomatists as technical skill in the prope 
forms of notes and despatches. The simplest way to hayg 
anything done is to employ a man who knows how to do it, ,. 


Lord STANLery, as it seems, thought some ycars ago that 
diplomacy ought not to form a separate profession; but pro. 
bably a year or two at the Foreign Oflice may since haye 
modified his opinion. There is some plausibility in the theory 
that a politician fresh from Parliament would represent more 
accurately than a trained functionary who has passed half 
his life abroad the feelings and wishes of his countrymen; 
but if the Foreign Secretary does his duty, and if the 
Envoy takes the trouble to read the English newspapers, there 
can be no difficulty in acquiring the requisite information, 
It is true that the war of 1854 might perhaps have been 
prevented if the Emperor Nicnotas had not disbelioved 
the warnings of Sir Hamitron Seymour on the express ground 
of his long absence from England; but at that time the 
whole Continent was deluded into the belief that Mr. Corpzy 
and the Peace Society were all-powerful. The English 
Minister understood better than the Russian Government, and 
better than one-sided politicians, how little the English 
nation is likely to alter its character and traditions under the 
influence of any political party. Mr. Ryxanps repeated 
a fallacy which has often been used to support the same 
conclusion when he quoted Mr. Cosprn’s management of the 
French Commercial Treaty asa proof that regular Ambassadors 
were useless when there was most need of their services. It 
is possible that Mr. Coppey’s great ability would have’ enabled 
him to succeed as a diplomatist; but when he was invited to 
Paris the negotiation was over, or rather there had been no- 
thing to negotiate. The Emperor Napo.ron was anxious to 
conclude an arrangement which was acceptable to the English 
Government, and through M. Cuevauier he had himself pro- 
posed Mr. Conpen as the most eflicient instrument for the 
accomplishment of the common purpose. It was necessary that 
the details of the tariff should be discussed by some person who 
possessed sufficient commercial knowledge. Mr. Conprn was 
so little bent on stipulating for special benefits to his own 
country, that he was eager to promote a settlement in which 
he justly held that concessions were primarily beneficial to the 
party from which they proceeded. The selection of Lord 
AsuburtTon to negotiate the American Boundary Treaty was 
determined by his intimate relations with the United Siates 
in business, and through property and family connexion. 
The settlement which he effected, though it was infinitely 
preferable to a rupture, was not peculiarly advantageous to 
England; nor is there any reason to suppose that an accept- 
able envoy belonging to the diplomatic service would not have 
been equally successful. Lord Jonn RussEw’s embassy to 
Vienna in 1855 is not generally quoted as a precedent for the 
employment of amateurs; but it might at that time be rea- 
sonably supposed that a conspicuous statesman would be re- 
garded by neutrals and belligerents as a higher authority than 
a mere ambassador. All the instances of special missions 
prove, not that regular diplomatists are ineflicient, but that 
there is no difficulty in superseding them by extraordinary 
envoys when such an arrangement is thought desirable. If 
the American practice were adopted, no considerable poli- 
tician would accept a mission which would keep him for 
three or four years at a foreign Court. Englishmen have not 


competent person. The claims which the subjects of | 
every country frequently prefer on foreign Governments 
must be presented and urged by some suitable agent, and 
Mr. RyLanps’s plan of entrusting matters of the kind to 
Consuls would be neither convenient nor economical. If 
every Embassy were placed in commission, it would still be 
necessary to employ confidential emissaries in ali important 
political affairs, for Kings and Secretaries of State would 
object to holding direct interviews with Consuls or with 
clerks. A resident Envoy can scarcely fail to know more of 
the place to wh®h he is accredited than any casual visitor, 


the passion for public office which prevails in the United 
States, nor can an interrupted Parliamentary career be re- 
sumed at pleasure. When the Committee on the Public 
Offices was sitting some years ago, Mr. Bricnt asked an 
experienced witness to explain how the untrained American 
representatives were competent to discharge their functions 
with perfect efficiency; but the veteran diplomatist replied 
that Mr. Bricut’s assumption happened, in the majority of 
instances, to be the reverse of the fact. It was assuredly 
improbable that persons chosen without the smallest reference 
to their fitness should be distinguished by aptitude for delicate 
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distant Power, if i¢ happens not to be sensitive to ridicule, 
can with perfect impunity allow such a Minister as Mr. Cassius 
Ciay to cepresent its dignity at St. Petersburg, or General 
Sicktes to adorn the society of Madrid. The American 
Minister in London has usually been suited to his place, 
and even Mr. Revervy Jounson was appointed because he 
had a great legal and political reputation; yet it is certain 
that no professional diplomatist would have been guilty of 
the errors which made Mr. Jouyson’s mission abortive. 
European Governments habitually appoint distinguished and 

rienced Ministers at all the most important Courts, and 
it happens not unfrequently that they enjoy an almost life- 
Jong tenure of their posts. The names of Bunsen, VAN DE 
Weyer, and of Baron Bruxnow have become as familiar to 
English ears as if they had adopted this country for their 
home. 

The paradox of holding that diplomacy requires neither 
study nor experience appears to be often associated with a 
desire to reduce the rate of remuneration. Mr. RYLanps 
failed to perceive the bearing of his own illustration when he 
quoted an opinion formed by Lord Jonn Russet as a 
member of the Select Committee, that all the Ambassadors 
except those to Paris and Constantinople might be con- 
veniently replaced by Ministers Plenipotentiary. When Lord 
Joun RussELL became responsible for ‘the actual conduct of 
aflairs he found it necessary or desirable to revive the 
Embassies, which had been reduced in accordance with his 
own advice, at Berlin, at St. Petersburg, and at Vienna. An 
official act is better evidence of authoritative judgment than a 
verbal expression of opinion; and it is certain that only a 
sense of public duty would have induced Lord RvssELL to 
expose himself to Mr. RyLanps’s charge of inconsistency. The 
functions of a diplomatist are to so great an extent social 
that a liberal allowance is not merely a remuneration for his 
labour, but a contribution to the working expenses of the 
mission. There is not a Court in Europe where an English 
Ambassador or Minister can save money out of his salary ; 
and his expenditure could seldom be largely reduced without 
a diminution of his efliciency. It is proper to maintain 
Embassies rather than Missions at the chief European Courts, 
because Ambassadors alone have access to the reigning 
sovereigns, who with few exceptions take an active part in 
political affairs. Sir H. Buiwer truly said that the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople is a colonial Governor or executive 
officer as well as a diplomatist. Under the anomalous legis- 
lation of Turkey he exercises through his subordinates 
judicial functions, and lis control over the numerous Consulates 
of the Levant could not be withdrawn without grave inconve- 
nience. The establishment of an Embassy at Pekin has been 
almost universally regarded as a measure highly favourable to 
civilization, to peace, and to commercial intercourse ; and nearly 
all persons who are interested in the maintenance of friendly 
relations with China are anxious to transfer, as far as possible, 
the duty of obtaining redress for grievances inflicted on 
English subjects from Consuls and naval officers to the 
Ambassador. The House of Commons rejected, as a matter 
of course, Mr. RyLanps’s proposal of reducing the diplomatic 
vote by an arbitrary amount; but many of the speakers took 
for granted, on insufficient grounds, that the present amount 
was excessive, and that the Government, in conformity with 
the pledges given at the hustings, was bound to reduce ex- 
penditure, without primary reference to the wants of the 
public service, 


INDIA. 
O* Tuesday Mr. Grant Durr made his statement on Indian 


affairs to the House of Commons, and it is only due to 
him to say that its interest was not in any way impaired by 
his having been anticipated by his chief, although the Secre- 
tary of State is a man so able and so desirous not to be 
fettered by red tape as the Duke of Arcytt. Mr. Grant 
Durr spoke of india, and its condition and prospects, not only 
with complete knowledge of facts, but with enthusiasm, and in 
a manner which showed that his mind was full of ideas on the 
subject, and that he was alive to the grand and poetical side 
of Indian government. It is evident too that more interest is 
felt in the House of Commons about India than used to be the 
ease. Lord Saxissury was the first Secretary who made the 
House attend to India, and he succeeded in awakening the 
interest of his hearers because he, like Mr. Granr Durr, 
really felt what a very interesting thing it is to be charged 
with such a task as that of governing India. Mr. Grant Durr 
was repeatedly congratulated on the astonishing fact that over 


moment there were actually seventy members present. It 
seems odd to compliment a Minister on getting one mem- 
ber in twelve or fifteen to listen to him on a subject 
which affects the honour and prosperity of England in the 
highest degree, but at the fag end of the Session it is known to 
be a success to get so many members to come when they are 
not positively obliged to listen to a debate. This only shows 
what a great mistake it is, and how unfair to Parliament and 
to the country, and undoubtedly to India itself, that this 
annual statement should be made so late in the Session. There 
is no reason whatever why this should be so. It is true that 
the financial year in India ends, as here, on the 31st of March, 
and the authorities here are supposed to wait until they can 
learn from India what has been the issue of the past year, and 
what are the prospects of the next. In the first place, this is 
quite fallacious, for at this moment the true state of the 
accounts for 1868-9 is not known at the India Office; and, in 
the next place, there is no reason why the dates of the Indian 
financial year should not be changed. But there is much 
more to be said than this. The statement of the English 
Ministry to the Houses of Parliament has really nothing what- 
ever to do with the Indian financial year. Parliament has 
no control over or concern with Indian Budgets. It has no 
means of interfering with them, and does not care in the least 
about them. It wants to know generally how India is going 
on, and it may be told this quite as well at one time of the 
year as at another. The most interesting parts of Mr. Grant 
Durr’s speech were those in which he described what was 
doing for the protection of Indian forests, our relations with 
native States, the general scheme of the Government for con- 
structing public works, the cost and justification of our mili- 
tary system. So far as the Indian revenues went, the items 
which attracted real attention were the salt-tax and the 
opium crop, both of which raise great social, economical, and 
moral questions; and the English public, if it is to discuss 
them at all, can do so just as well on the basis of the figures c* 
1868 as on those of 1869. The great merit of Mr. Granr 
Durr’s speech was that he drew attention, in lively and 
pointed language, to those points in Indian administration 
which raise large questions, and which can be put before 
people in England in an intelligible manner. This is a most 
valuable means of educating England to care for and try to 
understand the huge Empire she rules, and it is a pity the 
lesson should not be given at a time of the year when it 
might be pondered over and taken to heart. 


The chief point of present interest regarding India is the 
rate of progress and the mode of construction of future rail- 
ways; and on this head we are glad to see that a very con- 
siderable change appears to have come over the minds of the 
India Office authorities between the date of the statement in 
the Lords and that of the statement in the Commons. Mr. 
Grant Durr seems to be quite alive to the rather obvious 
truth, that if unproductive or slowly productive works are to 
be pushed forward with boundless energy on borrowed capital, 
the rate at which the money can be borrowed will be some- 
thing very different from the Duke of ArGytu’s four per cent., 
and that the Indian Treasury will be insolvent, in the sense in 
which States are insolvent which must go on borrowing to keep 
down the interest of their debt. Mr. Grant Durr laughed at 
the notion of spending ten millions of borrowed money every 
year to please the Cotton Supply Association. If the Govern- 
ment only mean to borrow as much as can be borrowed at a 
low rate, there is an end of all controversy, and we may 
be perfectly certain they will not go on too fast. They 
have got an enormous system of future railways sketched 
out on paper; but paper sketches ruin nobody, and their 
actual proposals for railway enterprise in the coming year 
are on the most modest scale. It was quite worth consider- 
ing whether the railways of India should for the future be 
made by the Government or by Companies; but Mr. Craw- 
FORD, who is eminently fit to enter on the subject, abandoned 
the question of the future, and only tried to defend the policy 
of the past. He wished to stand up for the Company of 
which he is the Chairman, and the Companies could not have 
been better represented, for, besides that he is an exception- 
ally good Chairman, the East Indian Railway is a perfect 
model of good management, and is well constructed, well 
worked, and well administered. As it is conceded that the 
Government is for the future to make railways, the only 
question is whether they shall buy up the railways of the 
existing Companies. We think this would be most unde- 
sirable. The existence of these Companies, managed from 
London by private persons, will tend to counteract some 
of the great drawbacks attending the direct construction and 
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objections urged against this action of the Government we 
Mr. Crawrorp says that the Government can- 
not purchase a large quantity of rails as cheaply as a Company 


cannot agree. 


can do, for the Government must buy by tender and this will 
raise the price. But, in the first place, there is no necessity 
for the Government buying by tender, if it will but employ 
honest and capable officials; and we may rely on this being 
done, for of the India Office it may be confidently said that 
the whole atmosphere of the department is hostile to jobbery. 
And then, if Indian railways are to be constructed on the 
prudent and humble scale suggested by Mr. Grant Durr, the 
quantity of rails wanted for India in any one year will be but 
a drop in the ocean of the iron market. Russia, it must be 
remembered, is making thousands of miles of railway as fast 
as it can on the very principles which the Indian Government 
is but going to adopt. It is borrowing wildly at something 
between six and seven per cent., without troubling itself 
about how the interest is to be provided, and no doubt the 
consequence will be that Russia will in a few years have its 
power consolidated and its resources developed in an extra- 
ordinary degree. But a Government which makes up its 
mind that it will only borrow at four per cent. and so far as it 
clearly sees its way to providing the interest, will have a very 
tiny effect on a market perturbed and controlled by the vast 
operations of Russia, and of other countries that will imitate 
Russia if they can. Nor will there be any want of competent 
persons to construct the Government lines in India, or to lay 
them out, or to control and work them. There is only too 
abundant a supply of the kind of skilled labour which the 
Indian Government will need; and as men will always work 
for a Government at a less rate than they would demand from 
private persons or bodies, there is good reason to suppose that 
the Government can construct its railways henceforth more 
cheaply than if it were to entrust their construction to 
Companies. 


But there are drawbacks to the exclusive management and 
ownership of the Indian railways by the Government, against 
which the existence of the present great Companies offers a 
salutary counterpoise. In the first place, the railways belong- 
ing to these Companies offer a field, limited of course, but not 
wholly insignificant, to private unofficial Englishmen in India. 
The Indian Government hates European settlers, and does 
everything to discourage and worry them; and it does this 
for very good reasons, because the kind of audacious vaga- 
bonds who are most willing to present themselves as European 
settlers are exactly the class of people to insult and oppress 
and ill-treat the natives, and to stir up endless ill-fecling, 
and thwart the benevolent and wise projects of the Govern- 
ment; and moreover the Government has no machinery 
for keeping English evil-doers in order, for they would be 
always appealing to Casar, and laying their griefs before the 
House of Commons. But still it seems a pity that there 
should be no outlet for private families in India except 
through official channels; and the Railway Companies supply 
one. The inevitable tendency of the Indian Government 
will be to collect all its railway staff that has to come from 
England by competition, and to admit in India those only 
who know how to gain the favour of minor officials. 
Competition is all very well in its way, but a rival 
system by its side has great advantages. An able engi- 
neer or traflic manager who has had experience, and 
wants Indian pay, has a chance of employment from one 
of the Companies whose chairman or secretary can see him 
and attend him, or inquire about him. But he could do 
nothing at the India Office, where he would be told that 
when he was ten years younger he ought to have passed an 
examination. And, in the next place, these Companies, with 
independent Boards, and with officials residing in London, 
afford an excellent means of keeping up the knowledge of 
India as to what is going on in the railway world here. 
Mr. Crawrorp on Tuesday went into an instructive com- 
parison of the working of his line with that of the 
North-Western. It is a matter of personal satisfaction 
to a man of inquiring and organizing mind to go into 
these comparisons, and a person in Mr. Crawrorp’s position 
can make them with an ease and completeness which no 
Indian official could rival. There are also improvements 
yet to be made in the construction and working of rail- 
ways which, it is reasonable to believe, will make a revolu- 
tion in the ideas of men on the subject. Experiments are 
being made even now, with every appearance of success, which 
promise to show that railways can be constructed and worked 
at a cost which would have been impossible a little while ago. 
India will soon hear of such improvements through Com- 


which outsiders can approach; but a staff of purely Indian 
officials, recruited by lads fresh from an examination, would be 
sure to disregard and laugh at them as long as possitle, simp] 

because they have never had an opportunity of seeing them, 
and of knowing what is going on in England. The disaa’ 
vantage which the Government would be at in this respect, ag 
compared with Companies managed in England, is so obvious 
that it might possibly be wise to place on the Indian Coungjj 
some person especially competent to counteract it, just as Lord 
Saisbury has so often contended that the Indian Council wil] 
never be what it ought to be until the English mercantile 
world is represented there. It is certainly very diff. 
cult to carry out projects of this sort, for India sends 
home so many distinguished and capable men that there 
are more men who seem to have a claim not to be passed over 
than there are seats in the Council to give them. But in some 
ways there is an evident want of other minds and other 
thoughts in the administration of India than those even of 
the best and wisest Indian officials; and if it is possible to 
infuse such an element, it is never more likely to be infused 
than when Indian affairs are under the guidance of the Duke 
of and his Under-Secretary. 


THE SENATUS CONSULTUM. 


i or draft of the Senatus Consultum is very far from being 
a document which explains itself. Either from an in- 
judicious devotion to brevity, or from a lingering dislike of 
concession which found pleasure in concealing even to the last 
how much has been really conceded, the text of several of the 
Articles is certainly open to more than one interpretation, 
Fortunately, however, the introductory statement of the 
Minister of Justice removes most, if not all, of these 
doubts. Viewed in the light of this commentary the 
new reforms will be seen to be very large indeed. To 
whatever use the Emperor may hope to turn Parliamentary 
institutions, he has made up his mind to concede them. 
This is evident from the very first Article of the Senatus Con- 
sultum. The Corps Législatif will have for the future the 
right of initiating laws. Hitherto, says M. Duverairr, the 
Chamber has had no means of indicating the legislation it 
thinks necessary for the country, except by suggesting amend- 
ments in Government Bills, or by interpellations “ which from 
“ their nature only express the sentiments of the Assembly inan 
“incomplete manner.” The privilege of introducing Bills is now 
to be extended to individual Deputies, and it will be left to the 
Chamber to frame such rules as may be necessary to protect 
this liberty from abuse. 'The Second Article enunciates the 
dependence of the Ministers on the Emreror alone; but this 
phrase, in itself so ambiguous, is explained by the Mrvister 
of Justice to mean nothing more than that, as “in all con- 
“ stitutional countries, the chief of the State has solely 
“the right to appoint and dismiss them.” Contrary to 
general expectation, the much dreaded word “ responsible” 
occurs in the text of the article, though without anything 
to determine to whom the responsibility will be rendered. 
Upon this point, however, M. Duveraier’s statement, if not 
quite as explicit as his Liberal critics might have wished, 
contains a large share of truth. Ministerial responsibility 
results not so much from any precise words in a Constitution 
as from the presence of the Ministers in the Legislature, from 
the obligation laid upon them of justifying their acts betore 
the representatives of the people, and from the right enjoyed 
by the latter of passing censure on their conduct. ~* 'lhe 
“Senatus Consultum which declares Ministers responsible, 
“which establishes the principle of deliberation in Council 
“under the presidency of the Emperor, which opens to all of 
“them access to the Chambers, which authorizes the order of 
“the day with reasons assigned, incontestably gives the 
“country the required guarantees.” Whether these guaran- 
tees are really as incontestable as the Minister of Justice 
maintains, time alone can show. We are inclined, however, to 
believe that, when Ministerial responsibility has once been 
recognised in terms, the extent to which it will prevail in 
fact will mainly depend upon the degree of resolution dis- 
played by the Corps Législatif. The Third Article allows 
Ministers to be members of the Corps Législatif, but the 
value of this reform is considerably lessened by the provision 
securing them free access to and right of audience in the 
Chamber, whether they are members of it or not. It is 
something, no doubt, that the Emperor can no longer excuse 
himself from appointing a popular Minister on the plea that 
he is constitutionally ineligible, but it would have been a 
greater gain if he had been precluded from appointing an un- 


panies which have London engineers and directors, and 


popular one, by the difficulty of finding him a seat. The 
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Seventh Article removes all restrictions from the right 
of interpellation, and permits the adoption of special orders of 
the day, Which, by the reasons assigned for their adoption, 
e virtually votes of confidence or want of confidence. 
When, however, the simple order of the day has been rejected 
jn favour of an order of the latter kind, the motion must, 
if the Government demand it, be referred in the first instance 
toa Committee. The new procedure with regard to amend- 
ments, though it surrounds them with some tedious formalities, 
secures nevertheless to the Corps Législatif the essential 
right of ultimately pronouncing for or against them. Before 
an amendment can be considered, it must be laid before the 
Committee charged with the examination of the Bill, and also 
communicated to the Government. If the Government decline 
to accept it, the debate will be postponed until the opinion 
of the Council of State has been taken, but beyond this point 
the Government will have no power of burking an inconve- 
nient discussion. The concession to the Corps Législatif of 
the right of framing its own Standing Orders, and of electing 
its own officers, implies the abandonment by the Emperor of 
another means of hampering the action of the Chamber. 


The Fifth Article gives some new and important powers to 
the Senate. The inconveniences which might result from the 
introduction into a Bill of provisions inconsistent either with 
the measure actually under consideration, or with the whole 
body of French law, require to be guarded against. This 
essentially moderating function is entrusted to the Senate. 
Hitherto the powers of the Upper Chamber have been limited 
to the adoption of a resolution assigning reasons for returning 
a Bill to the Corps Législatif. If, after a second discussion 
there, the Bill is again sent up in its original form, the Senate 
has at present no further power of opposing it, except 
in certain prescribed cases. So long as the Corps Légis- 
latif was denied the right of initiating laws, and the consent 
of the Council of State was required for the discussion of an 
amendment, these powers were found to answer all purposes. 
An Elective Chamber in which nothing can be proposed 
except by the Government, and nothing discussed except with 


‘the consent of the Government, is obviously not in want of 


any great array of external checks. The new privileges of 
the Corps Législatif render it necessary, in the opinion of the 
Government, to make the action of the Senate more direct. 
It will be empowered in future either to introduce amendments 
into the Bills submitted to it, and return the Bill so amended to 
the Corps Législatif, or it may reject a Bill altogether. This 
at least is the meaning attached by M. Duveraier to the clause, 
“The Senate may in any case, by a resolution setting forth 
“its motives, object to a Bill becoming law.” It is possible 
that in this Fifth Article the Emperor sees a loophole by which 
to escape from the full consequences of his other concessions. 
If an inconvenient Bill can be rejected by a Senate composed 
entirely of nominees of the Crown, a shield will still be inter- 
posed between the sovereign and the people. That it will be 
found to give much protection in practice may be reasonably 
doubted. M. Duveraier, indeed, speaks in sanguine terms of 
the serious influence to be exercised on the Corps Législatif 
by the “ carefully matured” suggestions of the Senate, and of 
the respect which the contemplation of the Senators will 
inspire in the public, which is now for the first time to be 
admitted to be present at their debates. He forgets perhaps 
that familiarity does not always engender veneration, and that 
it was an ancestor of the modern Frenchman who first pulled 
a senator’s beard. 

After every allowance has been made for accidental or 
designed ambiguities, the Senatus Consultum is still the most 
momentous step the Emperor has taken since the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1851. Whether he has persuaded himself into a 
belief in his own theory of the growing fitness of Frenchmen 
for political freedom, and is genuinely convinced that the 
edifice may at last be crowned without danger to its dynastic 
foundations, or relies on being able to keep the working of 
the new machinery under sufficient control, or argues that the 
‘Constitution of 1869 will be no more proof than that of 1848 
against a well-planned coup d'état, or trusts to the violence of 
the Corps Législatif to bring its new privileges into discredit, 
‘or hopes that at the worst he can drag a foreign war across 
the track and so divert the Liberal Opposition from its proper 
object, or is simply weary and out of health, and has resigned 
himself to letting politics take their course, the fact that he 
has taken the step remains. There is scarcely any end to the 
alternative hypotheses suggested by the Emperor's gift; the 
only one which seems to be excluded is that he has given no- 
thing. The promulgation of the Senatus Consultum is to all 
appearance a license to the country to govern itself. After 


seventeen years of tutelage, France is suddenly declared of age. 


Unhappily the sort of training she has undergone during her 
minority is hardly that which will most help her in the use 
of her new liberties. It is a common mistake with despotic 
rulers to assume that it needs nothing but the removal of 
the chain to restore the limb which has been fettered for half 
a generation to all its wonted powers. They too often find 
that disuse has paralysed its natural action, and given birth in 
place of it to a variety of abnormal and convulsive movements. 
This is the real danger against which a constitutional Empire 
will have to contend. If Napo.zon III. expects to reap what 
he is sowing now, he must somehow hope to be ex from 
reaping what he has sown hitherto. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


ae opposition to the Bill for raising money to com- 
plete the unfinished fortifications, even if it had been 
seriously offered, could have but one result. Mr. Carp- 
WELL had no difficulty in satisfying the House that it would 
be extravagant and absurd to render the large expenditure 
which had been already incurred absolutely useless. The 
present Government will not be suspected of a disposition 
to spend money unnecessarily in preparations for war; and 
happily the special danger which was apprehended when 
the fortifications were designed has now become improbable 
or remote. When the House of Commons is assured 
that the scheme of fortifying the coast was from the first 
unnecessary and ridiculous, it may be well to suspend im- 
plicit belief in the popular clamour of the moment. One 
member argued that fortifications were useless, because they 
could only be placed at eertain points, which an invader 
would consequently avoid, while the remainder of the coast 
would be open to a landing. A similar objection would 
apply to all defensive fortifications, for continuous works 
like the wall of China, or the Roman wall extending from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, have in modern days become entirely 
obsolete. The most military States pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the mechanical contrivances which multiply the 
number of their forces. Only two years ago the French were 
in a state of indignation because they were not allowed to 
occupy the fortress of Luxemburg, and they always profess to 
regard with uneasiness the vicinity of Maintz and Ehren- 
breitstein. Austria, notwithstanding the pressure of financial 
difficulties, is strengthening Comorn and Cracow, and Russia 
has not forgotten the advantages which were secured in the 
last war by the impregnability of Cronstadt. The siege of 
Sebastopol was in itself the strongest testimony to the im- 
portance of fortified places. The French and English armies, 
indeed, disembarked on the beach a few miles to the north of 
the Alma; and they might have selected any other point in the 
Crimean peninsula where their boats could reach the shore; 
yet their enterprise would have been both purposeless and 
perilous if they had left the Russian fleet and army unassailed 
within the defences of Sebastopol. The strong places of the 
Italian Quadrilateral checked the victorious French army 
in 1859, and enabled Austria to defy the Italian invasion of 
1866. But for the idle fallacies of thoughtless politicians, 
it would be as superfluous to vindicate the utility of fortifi- 
cations as to prove that the best modern breechloaders are 
preferable to old-fashioned muskets or to bows and arrows, 
The imaginary invader who is to land troops, horses, guns, 
and stores on some undefended point of the Southern coast 
would be compelled to detach a considerable force, if he left 
garrisons or entrenched camps in his rear while he marched 
upon London ; and, as there must at the same time be a mari- 
time contest in the Channel, it is eminently desirable that the 
fleet should be provided with a refuge. As an English arm 
is at the outbreak of a war always weak in numbers, it stan 
especially in need of all artificial aids which may enable it to 
await reinforcements. During a siege of Portsmouth, or even 
of Dover, time would be allowed for the assemblage of Militia 
regiments and Volunteers, and for the general armament of the 
population. 

Exactly ten a have passed since it was determined, with 
the approval of Parliament and of the country, to expend a 
large sum in coast defences, and more especially in the fortifi- 
cation of Portsmouth. The present Prime Minister, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed in the strongest man- 
ner which was compatible with the retention of office his anti- 
pathy to a project which both assumed the possibility of war, 
and involved the contraction of a loan of ten millions; but 
Lord Patmerston, who was as thoroughly in earnest as 
Mr. Guapstone, though about entirely different objects, reso- 
lutely carried the Bill through Polieunit and during the 
remainder of his life prosecuted the work with determi- 
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nation and vigour. The purpose of securing the country from 
invasion, which he had cherished for many years, is not 
perhaps open to all the contempt which it provokes from 
Liberal members in the present day. Nothing is easier than 
to sneer at the alarm which was caused by the threats of 
the French Colonels; but, whatever liberties may be taken 
by English officers, colonels are not accustomed in France 
to propose military enterprises which are believed to be dis- 
tasteful to their Government. The crime of OrstN1, and the 
consequent menaces of war with England, occurred early in 
1858; and in the spring of 1859 the Emperor of the Frencu, 
having immediately before formally stated that his army was 
on a peace footing, declared war against Austria, and marched 
200,000 men fully equipped into Italy. The memory of 
his sudden march, and of Magenta and Solferino, was still 
fresh in the minds of all men when the House of Commons 
resolved to take precautions against the calamity which had 
fallen upon Austria. Mr. Conpen and Mr. Brian, in con- 
formity with their uniform opinions, protested that war was 
impossible, that fortifications were useless, and that the Volun- 
teer organization, which was formed for the same reasons at 
the same time, was a childish folly. The opposition was 
countenanced by Mr. Giapsrone, who has a laudable objec- 
tion to expenditure in general, and more especially to the 
outlay of borrowed money; but it is certain that there was 
at the time reasonable cause for apprehending a possible war 
vith France. The adversaries of Lord Patmerston, who dwelt 
on the disinterested n::gnanimity of the Emperor of the Frencu, 
were confuted a year later by the occupation of Savoy and of 
the County of Nice. Whatever causes of irritation then 
existed between England and France have since happily dis- 
appeared, and the rise of a great Continental rival has diverted 
the attention of the French nation from ancient jealousies ; but 
it is unreasonable to depend on the friendship or forbearance 
of a foreign Power, or on the absence of causes of hostility 
with other nations. It may be cheaper to fortify Portsmouth 
once for all than to incur the risk of insult or damage in the 
event of a quarrel with Russia or with the United States, 
Prudent men are not in the habit of regarding premiums on 
insurance as the most reckless form of expenditure. 


On the merits of the works which have been completed or 
designed a non-professional opinion is worthless, though Mr. 
CarDWELL probably spoke from a properly-drawn brief when 
he discussed with due official gravity the comparative advan- 
tages of double and of single tiers of guns. Civilians can in 
general only take for granted that military engineers, like 
members of other professions, understand their special busi- 
ness, and long custom has somewhat diminished the per- 
plexity caused by the sweeping condemnations which await 
every new scheme of defence or of attack. The time chosen 
for beginning the fortifications was so far unluckily selected 
that within ten years great improvements have taken place 
in gunnery and in mechanical means of resistance. Works 
which were constructed on the assumption of a maximum 
range of fire have now become insufficient, and conse- 
quently a portion of the outlay may have been unavoidably 
wasted; but if the fleet at Spithead is not safer in conse- 
quence of what has been done, there must have been gross 
incapacity on the part of the engineers. The increase in 
the calibre of guns, though it is common to all parts of the 
civilized world, has not appeared to Continental Powers a 
reason for dismantling their fortresses, but for adopting modern 
improvements, even when they were inconveniently costly. 
When a pause comes in the progress of the art of destruction, 
it will be found in the end, as at the beginning, that defence 
bears the same proportion to attack as in former times. A 
besieged place, if it is not relieved, must always surrender at 
last to a competent force, but it will still be an advantage to 
oceupy a hostile army for a considerable time. The special 
reasons for protecting a naval arsenal of incalculable value are 
still more conclusive, although they appear not to be appreciated 
by all members of the House of Commons. A more forcible 
reason against excessive outlay on permanent fortifications, 
than general dislike of expense, may perhaps be found in the 
proved efficiency of field entrenchments. One of the principal 
inilitary lessons taught by the American war was the import- 
ance of extemporized earthworks. It was perhaps because the 
majority of soldiers in both armies were accustomed to field 
labour that the use of the spade and axe was so thoroughly 
understood. With the aid of earthworks and of felled trees, 
Lee repeatedly defeated Granr in the final autumn campaign, 
inflicting on the enemy a loss equal to the total force of 
his own army. If a well-chosen position can be made al- 
most impregnable in two or three days, it would seem that 


advantages of regular forts; but in ordinary cases guns of 
position can scarcely be moved with an army in the field, 
‘The detailed objections which may perhaps be applicable to 
Lord Patmerston’s fortifications provoke distrust when ¢h, 
are combined with vague objections to all possible methods af 
defence. It is probably fortunate that the greater part of the 
work was done before the accession of the present Government 
to office, or the demand for saving which was originated 
Mr. GuLapstonE on the eve of the election. Itisto be regretted 
that the National Debt should have been increased in time of 
peace; but, if the fortifications were necessary, no other 
method of raising the requisite funds would have been found 
practicable. The account will be shortly closed, and except 
in the untoward contingency of war it will probably not be 
reopened for a considerable time. The moderate expense of 
keeping the fortifications in repair, and of improving them 
from time to time as new military inventions may appear, will 
a be grudged by any Government which understands jt; 
uty. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


OUNT BEUST’S explanations of the unfriendly relations 

existing between Prussia and Austria may be plausible, and 
perhaps just ; but even if he proves that the Prussian Gover. 
ment has been wholly in the wrong, he will not have wholly 
exhausted the question as it concerns Austrian interests, | 
statesman confesses failure, though he may possibly be exempt 
from error, when he alleges that he has been forced into an 
unprofitable quarrel. Notwithstanding the sound judgment 
and great ability of the Austro-Hungarian Cuancetor, it is 
not impossible that he may cherish deep resentment agains; 
the State which has almost extinguished Saxony, and which 
has humiliated Austria. He has never since the war shown 
any disposition to renew cordial intercourse with Prussia, 
and he appears not unwilling to justify himself by in- 
viting discussion on the various provocations which have 
been given. Although he has frequently explained the 
speech in which he announced that the army of Austria must 
not be allowed to fall below the number of 800,000, his 
determination to maintain a great armament, and even the 
military reforms of his colleague, Baron Kuny, are natu- 
rally supposed to have some connexion with his grievances 
against Prussia, and with his frequent professions of entire 
accordance of policy with France. It is difficult to appre- 
ciate the exact significance of the language which is used by 
the Austrian Government on the subject of the South German 
States. Count Bismark would perhaps regard with indiffer- 
ence the ostentatious friendship between Austria and France; 
but any attempt of Austria to resume her influence among the 
German States would be considered an attack upon Prussia. It 
was to decide the question of supreme power in Germany that 
the campaign of Sadowa was undertaken ; and the conquerors 
will not submit to be deprived of the fruits of their victory. In 
the official Red Book Count Beusr declares in a mournful and 
injured tone that the Emperor intends faithfully to discharge 
the obligations-of the treaty which terminated the war; but 
he adds that it is impossible not to retain ancient sympathies 
with neighbouring States which are united to Austria by 
language, by religion, and by history. The disclaimer would 
be deprived of all value if the qualifications were pushed too 
far. The Government of Wurtemberg or of Bavaria can 
scarcely court the sympathy of Austria without infringing the 
spirit of the treaties which place their armies, in case of @ 
foreign war, under the command of Prussia. 


It is possible, and even probable, that exhibitions of ill- 
humour on either side may not be intended as preparations 
for a rupture; and it may be readily believed that Count 
Bevsr sincerely desires that the perils of the critical four 
years which are to precede an assured European peace may 
be safely surmounted. Both Powers have more to lose than 
to gain by a war in which perhaps the whole Continent would 
be involved. Although the struggle of 1866 was disastrous, 
Austria lost no territory which she now desires to recover. 
Venetia had for some time been a burdensome possession, 
which would perhaps have been surrendered sooner if it 
had been thought that the sacrifice was compatible with 
the honour of the Empire. At the beginning of the war 
the Austrians entertained the vain hope of recovering, after 
more than a century, the province of Silesia, which was the 
first conquest of Freperick the Great; but Prussia more 
wisely abstained from coveting any possession of the Em- 
pire. Although exclusion from the German Confederation was 
bitterly felt, no attempt was made to curtail any part of 


camps selected from time to time may possess many of the 


the Austrian dominions north of the Alps. The only possible 
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sze of a future contest would be a resumption of influence 
over the minor Princes, which would be at the same time 
obnoxious to the German people and intolerable to Prussia. 
Such a peace would contain within itself the seeds of many 


fature wars; and the not less probable alternative of failure 


might cause the most serious dangers. After a second 
Sadowa, Prussia would not stop short at the Main. Perhaps 
the gravest danger of a German war would be found 
jn the French alliance. The representatives of the German 

vinces of Austria are already murmuring at Count Bevst’s 
supposed purpose of inviting the aid of a foreign Power 

inst a kindred nation; and the jealousies which divide 
North and South Germany would rapidly disappear if an alien 
Government were to attempt the disruption of the nation. It 
was from no love of Austria, but in obedience to the universal 
desire of all Germans, that Prussia armed in 1859 with the 
intention of either enforcing a peace or of taking part in the 
war against France. If Austria were, in the converse case, 
not only to abandon the cause of Germany, but to assist the 
foreign invader, the indignation which would be aroused 
would far outweigh any advantage which could result from 
victory over the Prussian armies. It may be a hardship that 
a Government which is forbidden to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of Germany should yet be bound to recognise to a 
greater or less extent the duty of a common patriotism; but 
the recent discussions show that the German subjects of 
Austria are not disposed to consider that they are excluded 
from the community to which, like their ancestors, they have 
always belonged. If war were to break out on the Rhine, 
it would be for the French to consider whether they were 
likely to conquer and to retain any portion of German terri- 
tory. It is certain that Austria would, in such a contest, 
acquire no extension of dominion ; for, if Count Brust dreams 
of rescuing Saxony from the supremacy of Prussia, it is as 
a separate State, and not as an Austrian province, that he 
would wish to reconstitute the kingdom which he formerly 
governed, 

The only Austrian subjects who favour a war with Prussia 
are the Poles of Galicia, who vaguely anticipate some advan- 
tage to the cause of their country from a war in which Russia 
would probably be engaged as a principal; yet, of all com- 
binations which could threaten the Austrian Empire, the most 
formidable would be the hostile alliance of Russia with 
Prussia. Hungary, which would exercise an independent 
voice in determining the policy of the united monarchy, is 
entirely opposed to any renewal of Austrian interference 
with the affairs of Germany. Only three years ago Hun- 
garian officers and men were serving against Austria under 
the Prussian flag, not as mercenaries, but as volunteers in 
an enterprise against a common enemy. ‘The leaders of the 
Hungarian legion are now loyal subjects of the Crown, and 
General Kiarxa, who was their chief, has strongly opposed 
the efforts of Kossutm and his party to perpetuate disaffection ; 
but it is not to be supposed that they would concur in an 
enterprise in which Hungary had neither wrongs to avenge 
nor advantages to expect. ‘lhe Eastern half of the monarchy 
would be the first to suffer by a war which would give 
Russia an opportunity of appealing to the jealousies of all 
the Sclavonic tribes which owe allegiance to the Hungarian 
Crown. 

Although Count Bevst’s language has sometimes been am- 
biguous, he was probably sincere in the assurances which he 
gave in answer to the questions addressed to him in the Com- 
mittee of the Council of the Empire. He took credit to 
himself for not having opposed the Prussian treaties which 
rendered the scheme of a South-German Federation useless or 
impossible. Although the Prussian Minister had, in full 
Parliament, and in reference to French pretensions, admitted 
that Austria had a right to insist on the performance of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Prague, Count Brust declared 
that he had confined himself to a friendly recommendation 
that a portion of North Schleswig should be restored to 
Denmark. It was natural that he should defend his cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations with France and Italy; and he 
might have observed that it is not only in German affairs, 
but in dealing with the Eastern question, that France may 
have common interests with Austria. On the other hand, 
a German member of the Committee had forcibly contended 
that while France affected to be the champion of nationalities, 
Austria was concerned to reject the claim of subject races to 
separation and independence. The excuse for hostility to 

russia which was founded on the attacks of Berlin newspapers 
on Austria was insufficient. It is evident that at present 
Prussia can have no desire for a quarrel with Austria, which 
Would at once result in a French invasion of Germany. 


The unfriendly language of the Government organs is rather 
the consequence than the cause of the intentions which are 
rightly or wrongly attributed to the Austrian Government, 
Count Brust has an easier task in vindicating his steady 
resistance to the extravagant demands of Rome. It is sur- 
prising that in a Catholic country the Church should appa- 
rently exercise little political influence, except among the 
higher aristocracy and the members of the Court. From the 
first establishment of a constitutional system the Parliament 
has always supported the Protestant Minister in his determi- 
nation to release the nation from the bondage which had 
been imposed upon it during the close alliance between the 
absolute Government and Rome. The scandal which has 
lately occurred at Cracow will still further excite popular 
feeling against the Ultramontane party. The frightful cruelty 
which appears to have been practised against an offending 
nun probably proceeded from the personal malignity of 
the Superior of the convent; but an excited populace natu- 
rally holds Jesuit and Franciscan monks, who had pro- 
bably never heard of the transaction, responsible for the 
atrocities of a nunnery. The Concordat had been already 
condemned by more competent authority; and at present a 
restoration of Papal supremacy over civil affairs seems almost 
as improbable in Austria as in England. While the Catholic 
Government of Bavaria is preparing to oppose the projected 
usurpations of the CEcumenical Council, Austria will appa- 
rently hold aloof as from a discussion which can exercise no 
influence on the conduct of temporal business. 


THE JEWISH ABDUCTION CASE. 


i ye are two considerations widely different, affecting 
the case of Esturr Lyons, which have not been kept sepa- 
rate in the popular discussions to which the recent trial at 
Cardiff has given rise. The one is the legal, the other the 
moral, aspect of the alleged abduction. Abduction is an 
ugly word, but a very technical one. To bring the charge 
of abduction, which really is a moral one, within the pale 
of the law, fictions are necessary to be employed. The same 
thing occurs of necessity in the parallel matter of seduction. 
In one case the wrong intended to be redressed is an unfair 
solicitation and immoral violation of chastity; in the case 
of abduction for a religious purpose the real wrong is the 
undue use of spiritual power to coerce a young and inex- 
perienced person to change her religion. But the special 
damage assumed is only a fiction of the law. The father sues 
for the loss of his child’s services, which is not the real 
wrong. ‘The father’s loss is, in either case, a moral wrong; 
a daughter’s honour or a daughter’s hereditary religion is a 
serious matter to a parent, but it is not one which the law as 
such pretends to protect. From this state of the law the 
case of Esrnern Lyons presented itself to the Court under a 
very narrow and technical aspect. The defendant Tuomas 
was charged with enticing the girl from her home, and—or it 
may be or—with harbouring her after leaving her father’s 
service, knowing that she had left his service, and was bound 
in law to return to it. The Judge’ssumming up seemed 
directly to negative both of these charges. ‘The girl was 
legally her father’s servant, but she was of full age, eighteen, 
and quite free to quit that service. To entice certainly im- 
plies premeditation, previous solicitation, and some amount 
of intercourse between the enticer and the enticed. There 
was no evidence to this effect. It does not appear that the 
defendant Tuomas ever had any personal or other correspond- 
ence with the girl Esrner Lyons till she presented herself at 
his house—though it is suggested that he corresponded with 
her through her sisters—and the evidence of her companion 
in her flight went to the extent of showing that a refuge 
with Tuomas was only suggested to her after she had left 
her home, and failing some other proposed asylum. With 
respect to the second point, illegal harbouring was restricted 
by the Judge to a very narrow interpretation. If the girl, after 
leaving home, expressed her determination not to return— 
which she undoubtedly did—those who abetted her in this 
refusal did no legal wrong, seeing that the father had no 
legal right to keep, or to reclaim, her. On the first count, 
the jury, in spite of the Judge’s warning, took, as juries 
do, the sentimental, rather than the legal, aspect of the case, 
found that there had been enticement, and gave a verdict of 
50/. against the enticer. On the second count, which had 
now become surplusage, they delivered no verdict. Acting, 
we may conjecture, on the Judge’s hint, the defendant’s 
counsel applied for a case, and we shall probably hear more 


of the matter on its legal merits. 
B 2 
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On the moral point there seems to be a vast unanimity of 
opinion; and, taking the case as a solitary one, we are not 
disposed to differ much from the general sentiment. First, 
there is the antecedent prejudice in favour of Lyons the 
father arising from the Mortara case, and perhaps from older 
historical instances of forcible Jewish conversions. The cases 
are not very parallel; stealing away an infant and surrep- 
titiously baptizing him isa very different thing from presenting 
allurements and inducements to Christianity to an adult girl 
of eighteen. There is a sense in which the Tuomas offence may 
be the heavier of the two. But this is only a shallow estimate, 
and it cannot be denied that the case opens up the whole and 
difficult question of legitimate and illegitimate modes of con- 
version; and this, we take it, must depend mainly on the 
circumstances of each case as it arises and is taken on its own 
merits. What Mr. Tuomas the Baptist minister did was strictly 
according to the card of the modern mode of working on 
the Jewish mind, and attacking Jewish prejudices or convic- 
tions—call them which we will, according to our bias. One 
of the London Societies for converting the Jews—the Dis- 
senters’ Society, not Lord Suarrespury’s Society—has, it 
is said, taken up the case, and defended it with its funds; 
and there can be little doubt that the harbouring of Estner 
Lyons, the journeys to London, and to and from Germany, 
and her maintenance in religious and other houses, were 
defrayed by a purse more corporate and more substantial 
than that of the Baptist preacher at Cardiff. All this forms 
a strong and natural prejudice against the conversion. 
Societies pledged to convert, and whose existence can only be 
sustained by producing converts, cannot afford to be very 
scrupulous about means. There seems to have been a regular 
phalanx of converters ready and trained for the work— 
mostly female devotees, but backed somewhere by very 
substantial means. Mrs. Tuomas opens her house at the 
very first happy surprise of a possible neophyte. We wonder 
whether she would have given bed and board to a perfect 
stranger fleeing for refuge from the tyranny of an anti- 
pxdo-Baptist home. Very likely Estuzr Lyons’s home was 
uncomfortable; to preside over a dingy pawnshop in Cardiff 
with a sharp Jewish futher to look after her, is, we should 
say, an unpleasant life. There are a good many young 
women obliged to work for their livelihood who find the work 
to be anything but agreeable. Possibly the ill-used Esruer 
may have heard of the pettings and cossettings which the 
Protestant friends of Israel lavish on intending catechumens. 
It is not pretended that she had any Christian heart- 
searchings when she left her father’s house; she absconded 
not for religious, but for other considerations. It was not 
love for Jesus that took her to Mr. Tuomas’s ark, but dis- 
gust at the pawnshop. On the other hand, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Tuomas and his party sympathized very deeply 
with the injured Esruer for the slaps and ear-boxings which 
she is said to have received, and probably deserved, or that 
they were actuated by any other than a desire—perhaps a 
relizious one—for securing a lamb for the Gospel fold. 


Now comes the question, how far is it lawful to take ad- 
vantage of very questionable and low motives on the part of 
i possible convert, and to turn them into a religious channel ? 
Given Estuer’s disgust, well or ill grounded, with her home, 
and how far may a Christian missionary use this low feeling 
to engraft on it a higher? Lord Wesrsury would answer this 
at once. Show that Christianity pays, and work this motive. 
And, no doubt, if all the conversions in history were examined, 
the imperfect motives suggested by missionaries and ac- 
cepted by converts would not be always edifying. The whole- 
sule conversion of barbarian nations, the very politic adoption 
of the Gospel by kings and princes from ConsTanTINE down- 
wards, would not perhaps bear examination much better than 
the spiritual arms wielded by Societies whose converts cost 
them some hundreds per head. There is a danger both ways. 
Society is sensitive and jealous about any interference with 
domestic ties, and any proselytizing which tends to break 
up a family or to disturb natural and even social relations 
is proscribed with an indignation which is vehement and, 
under some aspects, justifiable. On the other hand, large and 
vague language is used, which, if it has any meaning, though 
usually it has not, would go very far to proscribe and forbid 
any missionary efforts at all. In some recent discussions on 
the proceedings of certain Chinese missionaries—proceedings 
which we ourselves condemned, but on their own merits, 
or rather demerits—language was certainly used, and prin- 
ciples enounced, and in high places, which, fairly inter- 
preted and legitimately carried out, would quite amount to 
this, that Christian truth ought not to be proclaimed, and that 
all attempts to interfere with anybody’s religion were to be 
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discouraged, and perhaps forbidden. Indignation against 
certain sorts of proselytism is often so expressed as to amount 
practically to condemnation of every mode of seeking the 
conversion of Jew, Turk, Infidel, and Heretic. This Jag 
view may be right; it may be that religious truth is not to ig 
ascertained; that Christianity is a good religion for Christi 
and Judaism for Jews, and Mumso Jumpo and JuGGEerNavrn and 
the Book of Mormon for those who like these eccentric forms 
of religion. But this is a serious and grave view of the thi 
of earth and heaven; one, it may be, growing more and more 
on the modern mind. And it is so serious and so grave that 
we must protest against shallow people committing themselyes 
to it, and to all its consequences, before they know that the 
have adopted it. There can be no question that Christianj 
always has been, and was announced by its Divine Founder 
to be, aggressive. It is difficult to conceive aggression which 
shall not run counter to domestic ties and hereditary con- 
victions. It requires small knowledge of the Gospel to be 
aware that one consequence of it announced was that it would, 
as a matter of fact, interfere with those domestic relations 
which prattlers in the press tell us must never be interfered 
with. It is of course open to say that this function of 
Christianity is wrong; but it is idle to say that it is not 
Christian. 

As to the case itself, judged on its own peculiar and special 
circumstances, there cannot be two opinions about it. The 
preacher Tuomas is a very shabby and pinchbeck sort of 
Xavier or Bonirace. If he did not creep into the Jews 
house, there were others, and less responsible, ready to do the 
dirty digging and undermining work. He is, we dare say, 
a fervid anathematizer of the Scarlet Lady, but, whether 
consciously or not, he did just what the Jesuits are said, 
whether truly or not, todo. The arts of what casuists defend 
as equivocation, evasion, and ambiguity, the convenience of 
being blind when eyesight is impolitic, will not die while there 
is a Protestant converter of Jews to practise them. The 
conduct of this Welsh Baptist preacher shows throughout 
that the wily Papists have no monopoly of certain spiri- 
tual arts. But, queer as Mr. Tuomas’s conduct is, it is 
as nothing compared to the very odd Lypias and Dorcasts 
with whom he is associated. For the honour of human 
nature we hope that the amazing familiarity with plot and 
intrigue, the false names, fictitious addresses, suppression of 
signatures, writing in cypher, and absolute lies, such as the 
account of the Swiss scenery which the religious-minded 
Esruer was induced to write, which are distinctly brought 
home to these female friends of the Jewish cause, are confined 
to a few fanatics of an obscure sect. But we have our doubts. 
It looks very much as if the old leaven was not worked out, 
and strangely enough in this strait Baptist community appears 
the old and veteran lie that the Jews are, if not in the habit, 
at least capable, even in Cardiff, of crucifying Christians. The 
Tuomases, and all their abettors and accomplices, have acted 
infamously and scandalously. But this is a consideration 
which ought to be kept apart, though it is very difficult to keep 
it apart, from some other serious considerations. ‘Two may be 
specified —the character of the verdict which the jury returned, 
and the very broad and sweeping character of the objections 
popularly urged in the press against this ugly instance of 
proselytism, but which go very far against attempts at con- 
version to the Gospel of any sort. 


MR. LOWE AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


t ing any one wishes to learn what excellent reasons can 

always be given by the heads of any great institution in 
defence of a wholly indefensible position, he has only to read 
the curious correspondence between the Bank of England and 
the CHaNcELLor of the Excuequer. The controversy arose 
out of a very singular state of things. The Bank of England 
as the Government bankers have, as every one knows, a very 
large amount of money to distribute as dividends. Various 
Companies have a similar duty to perform to their share- 
holders, and though the annual payments by any one Com- 
pany are insignificant compared with those made by the Bank 
of England, the aggregate amount paid by the Companies 
must largely exceed the interest paid on the National Debt. 
There are two ways of doing anything, and the ways of 
the Bank of England have been very different from the ways 
of the Companies. Mr. Lowe seems to have an unpleasant 
faculty of asking why, and it occurred to him to ask the 
Bank of England why they did not follow the very obvious 
and convenient practice of the Companies. And certainly, when 
the two methods are compared, it might well strike any one 
but a Bank Director that the question did aot admit of an 


answer. 
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answer. Not that there is anything very recondite or original 
in the mode in which Companies are in the habit of paying 
dividends to their shareholders. They simply do what we 
all do when we have payments to make to persons at a 
distance. ‘They send what is really only a crossed cheque 
yable to order, though it is called a dividend-warrant, 
and differs a little in form from a cheque. The Bank of 
England scorned to adopt for the purpose so modern an 
invention as that of a crossed cheque, or to make use of 
so convenient an engine of transmission as the Post-Office is 
commonly considered to be; and if a stockholder wanted his 
dividends, he was expected to come in person to the Bank, 
declare his identity, and sign his name in a book, before he 
could get the cheque or dividend-warrant which entitled him 
to payment over the counter of the Bank. It is true that any 
oe who wished to avoid this serious trouble might, by 
deed duly signed, delivered, and stamped, appoint some one 
else to receive his money for him; but this was a troublesome 
process, and cost some money, while there was nothing to 
prevent the dividend-warrants being sent by post, just like 
those distributed by ordinary Companies. Who can blame 
Mr. Lowe for suggesting that this should be done, and who 
could have imagined that the Bank Directors would have 
been able to compile forty-seven paragraphs of insuperable 
objections to the reform proposed? It is true that these 
formidable difficulties have since crumbled away under the 
pressure of Mr. Lowe’s unsparing heel, but they form a very 
interesting and valuable precedent for any body of expe- 
rienced men of business who may object to be put out and 
made to change old-fashioned and inconvenient habits. We 
have no intention of dissecting the forty-seven plausibilities, 
and indeed a few examples picked from among them will 
amply suffice as models for future imitation. The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer had pointed out that a very large number of 
ns were inconvenienced by the requirements of the Bank, 
and that the crowds of applicants coming on dividend-days for 
their money must be a serious inconvenience, which the 
Bank ought to be delighted to escape. The leading idea 
of the answer was, that the fundholders were so extremely 
numerous, and that the business occupied so many clerks for 
so many days, that it was obviously dangerous to give relief, 
either to the public or to their own servants, which smaller 
concerns like the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany could without difficulty concede. Why the large num- 
ber of persons inconvenienced and the large amount of labour 
wasted should be reasons for rejecting a labour-saving process 
no one but a Bank Director could be expected to understand, 
and, to judge from Mr. Lowe’s reply, he could not understand 
it at all. Nor can we. It may be conceded to the Board that 
the risk of loss or miscarriage in the post out of 100,000 
letters is greater, ceteris paribus, than that out of 10,000, but 
the convenience afforded is multiplied in the same proportion, 
and it is tolerably certain that the percentage of risk, even if 
not diminished, would certainly not be increased by extending 
the scale of the operation. If the Post-Office can be trusted 
to carry crossed cheques to all the shareholders of all the 
Companies, it may very well do the same for all the holders of 
Government Stock. 


This objection on the ground of the large number of per- 
sons whom the change would affect was by no means the most 
ingenious of the points raised by the Bank. One or two that 
strike us as peculiarly masterly in conception are embodied 
in their 43rd paragraph. “ The main question,” say the 
Directors, “is whether the change is to be partial or entire,” 
and after discussing this grave thesis, they come to the wonder- 
ful conclusion that if any one man is allowed to receive his 
dividend-warrants by post, all the rest of the 230,000 stock- 
holders must be compelled to take them in the same way. If 
the English Post-Office is used for the convenience of a gentle- 
man living in Cornwall, it must equally be used to transmit a 
dividend-warrant to a traveller in Timbuctoo, or to make a 
payment to a man in Threadneedle Street who prefers to walk 
into the Bank and receive it himself. That it would be pos- 
sible for those who wished it to receive their cheques by post 
without depriving others of the privilege which they now enjoy 
of getting their money through their bankers, the unassisted 
mind of the Bank Board was quite unable to perceive, and 
the Directors gravely announced their conviction that, if the 
change were made at all, it must be compulsory on every one, 
involving the abolition of the facilities now given in those 
cases in which private bankers hold powers of attorney. It 
is satisfactory, however, to find that reasoning which never 
occurred to the Directors themselves does have considerable 
weight when backed by the authority of a rather determined 


alacrity with which the Board threw their forty-seven para- 
graphs overboard when Mr. Lowe told them in a very few 
sentences how they could conduct their business with advantage 
to the public and convenience to themselves. Even this con- 
cession was just too late to avert further demands, and the 
Government requirements have now developed into these three 
demands:— 

1. “ That an option of enjoying the same facilities in the 
“ payment of dividends as are now enjoyed by the holders of 
“ Railway stock should be granted to the fundholders, and: 
“ that drafts for the amount of dividends due to them should 
“be transmitted to such claimants as desire this accommo- 
“dation on their supplying from time to time the exact 
“ address to which the dividend-draft is to be sent. 

2. “ That fundholders residing at or near a town where 
“there is a branch of the Bank of England should be 
“ allowed to draw their dividends from such branch bank. 

3. “ That so soon as necessary arrangements can be carried 
“ out the dividends should be payable to the public quar- 
“ terly, in place of half-yearly.” 

With evident alarm at the tendency of the correspondence 
to raise new demands, the Directors on receiving this com- 
munication closed at once with the first two articles, and only 
asked delay as to the projected quarterly payment. Thus they 
have taught the world a double lesson—how to defend an 
untenable position to the last, and how to capitulate when the 
hopeless contest is over. 


THE SESSION. 


A SESSION in every way memorable is now drawing to an end, 
memorable as showing the first result of the last Reform Bill, 
and memorable for the great work it has seeri done. The Session 
in which the Irish Church Bill was carried will form an era never 
to be forgotten in English history. Even now that the measure 
is actually law and we are getting accustomed to it, and that all 
the debates and discussions which marked its course through 
Parliament are at an end, it seems little short of marvellous that 
such a Bill, involving so vast a change in itself and pregnant with 
other vast changes yet to come, should have been so speedily and 
triumphantly carried. Necessarily such a measure throws all the 
other business of the Session into the shade, and there seems scarcel 
anything to record or remark except the wonderful mode in whic 
Mr. Gladstone’s majority, acting together like a machine, drove 
home the clauses of the Bill at the bidding of the master with the 
force and precision of a steam-hammer, and the strange, romantic, 
and fitful proceedings of the Peers while for a brief hour they 
sported with the Bill, and plumed themselves with the transient 
glory of « momentary resistance to Mr. Gladstone and the 
Commons. Parliament met on the 16th of February; on the 1st 
of March Mr. Gladstone introduced his Irish Church Bill, and on 
July 28 it received the Royal assent. Five months were spent, 
three in the Commons and two in the Lords, in getting the measure 
through Parliament ; and although five months seem a considerable 
time to look back on, is they practically afforded but a short 
period for carrying a Bill which awoke so much bitter feeling 
and offered so many points to criticism. Nor could even Mr. 
Gladstone and his majority have succeeded had it not been for 
the aid he received from the unwearied patience and tact of 
Lord Granville, the technical excellence of the drafting of 
the Bill due to the Attorney-General for Ireland, and, it must 
be added, the control over the Opposition exercised by Mr. 
Disraeli. Although, however, the Session has been the Session 
of the Irish Church Bill and of little else, yet some measures of 
considerable importance have been carried, and the pledges given 
by the Ministry in the Queen’s Speech have been for the most 
part redeemed. A Bankruptcy Bill has been which at an 
rate ought to om traders, for it has been almost entirely their 
handiwork. The Endowed Schools Bill has gone far to provide 
the middle classes with a hope that the charitable foundations of 
former ages may now be turned to practical use; and an elaborate 
inquiry has been made into the mode in which Parliamentary and 
municipal elections are and ought to be conducted. All these are 
useful pieces of Parliamentary work, and we cannot blame very 
severely a Ministry that has done so much, even if all it promised 
at the beginning of the Session has not been fulfilled—if we have 
heard nothing, excepting for one night, of its County Financia 
Boards, and if it has made a muddle of Scotch Education. 


The speech in which, on the 1st of March, Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his scheme for dealing with the Irish Church was allowed’ 


on all hands to have been one of the most effective pieces of Par- 
liamentary exposition that have been known in recent years. It 


exhibited all the excellences of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory in a high 


degree. It dealt luminously with complicated figures and pro- 
visions ; it was earnest and solemn in due proportion to the great- 
ness of the subject; and it was inspired with the consciousness, 
and inspired the belief, of success. Directly it was finished, it 
became evident that the main difficulties of the problem which 
the Cabinet had set itself to solve had been overcome. A pro- 

had been submitted to Parliament which was complete and 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and nothing could exceed the 


eens all the parts of which hung together, and which, while 
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founded on a broad, intelligible principle, was so framed as to con- 
ciliate a great number of important interests. In the language of 
Conservative critics, it was a wholesale piece of robbery, and at 
the same time a wholesale piece of bribery. The Church was to be 
left unfettered to form itself into a new body, and yet the State 
was to decide whether this body was sufliciently representative. 
By an arithmetical juggle the landlords were to be freed for 
ever from the tithe-rent charge in forty-five, afterwards extended 
to fifty-two, years; the tenants were to get off a large portion of 
the county cess, and were to be enabled to get on easy terms the 
ownership of a small portion at least of Irish soil. Maynooth and 
the Shedateslons were to be handsomely provided for, and the 
British taxpayer was to be relieved of a burden of over seventy 
thousand a year. Even the disendowed Church, although it was 
to be really disendowed, which was the backbone of the Bill, was 
to keep all its churches—the aversion of Protestants to the 
idea of the Catholics getting hold of them being veiled under 
the fiction that they were unmarketable ; and it was to get its 
glebe-houses for much less than their value, and to have all its 
private endowments since 1660. The surplus was to be spent in 
the amelioration of the lot of the afflicted, which was not objec- 
tionable in itself, and was calculated to please those who like 
a semi-religious halo to be thrown over confiscation. Such 
was the scheme—bold, coherent, and shrewd—that Mr. Gladstone 
proposed on the 1st of March, and such is the scheme that now, 
with very trifling modifications, has become the law of the land. 
The Opposition were at once aware, from the confident tone of 
the Ministry and the majority, and from the favourable reception 
of the scheme by the public, that resistance in the Commons was 
next to useless; and Sir John Pakington immediately began to 
return public thanks to heaven that there was a House of Lords. 
Still the Conservative leaders very properly decided to contest 
the Second Reading, for they had denounced the Bill and 
its author too violently to be able to withdraw from the 
fight with honour. Accordingly, on the 18th of March Mr. 
Disraeli moved the rejection of the Bill, and a grand four nights’ 
debate was begun, euding on the morning of the 24th in a 
majority of 118 for the Government. Mr. Disraeli surpassed him- 
self in the oddity and wildness of his paradoxes. A considerable 
part of his speech was taken up with showing that there 
must be a religion of some sort somewhere, inasmuch as certain 
philosophers of his acquaintance owned that they neither did 
nor could know everything. From this basis he went on to show 
that there ought to be an Established Church everywhere, and 
that in Ireland, if the Established Church was pulled down, the 
clergy of all denominations would be dissatisfied, and then the 
landlords would not be pleased, and so the Church of England 
would be pulled down. His admirers explained that this was 
nonsense perhaps to the outward ear, but it was a very cunningly 
contrived sort of nonsense, as it was meant to show his party 
that he was with them, but not on any grounds they could under- 
stand, and so he was left free to take any line that might seem 
most promising. In striking contrast to this was the very telling 
and effective speech with which, on the fourth evening, Mr. Hardy 
closed the debate on behalf of the Opposition. It was a real, 
honest Tory speech, and put the Tory case in its true light. The 
Bill was part of a gigantic attempt to redress the grievances of 
Treland; but Mr. Hardy said the lrish had no grievances what- 
ever. All that was wanted was to govern them vigorously, 
and then, if they lost all hope of political change, they would 
attend to their own business, and grow industrious and rich, 
This was Mr. Hardy’s view, and it was a view very well worth 
considering, for there really was nothing between it and the 
adoption of the Bill. A Liberal Government and the Irish Church 
had become incompatible, and if the Bill had been rejected, there 
would have been no alternative but a Tory Government and more 
bayonets. During the course of the debate, Dr. Ball and the 
Irish Attorney-General established the high position which they 
maintained throughout all the debates on the Bill, and Mr. 
Bright overcame the House with one of those bursts of oratory, 
at once fervid and solemn, which place him above all other 
English speakers. But the speech which attracted the most 
eager curiosity and attention was that of Sir Roundell Palmer. 
What were the convictions for which the first advocate at 
the Bar had refused the Chancellorship was a secret worth 
knowing, and the Conservatives were anxious to learn how 
far they could rely on him as their champion. It turned out 
that his divergence from the Government was purely one 
of degree. He had no scruple whatever about disestablishment, and 
was quite ready to separate Church from State in Ireland. The 
Church ought also, he thought, to lose some of its endowments; 
but it ought to keep more than the Government was willing to 
leave it. Where the Protestants were few and poor, the money 
allotted to their spiritual benefit might, he thought, properly be 
taken from them; where they were many and rich, they should be 
allowed to keep what they had got. This wasso entirely different 
a position from that which the Conservatives were engaged in de- 
fending, that the Government gained perhaps more than they lost 
by Sir Roundell Palmer’s opposition ; and the whole view was so 
little what might have been expected, that the Solicitor-General, 
who followed him, was quite taken aback, and made the feeblest 
and poorest speech uttered by any leading speaker during the debate, 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply was in the highest degree effective, and had 
the ring and dash in it of a man who knew he was going to have 
a great success; while his peroration when he pointed to the clock 
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ceived with the admiration due to one of the most telling strokes 
of rhetorical art ever witnessed in the House of Commons, 

After the Easter recess the House began to gallop through the 
clauses of the Bill. An irresistible majority backed up Mr. Gigg. 
stone in whatever he chose to say or not to say, to propose, to 
reject, or to amend. So severe was the discipline of the Libera] 
party, so extreme its abnegation of self, so overpowering was the 
fear of being suspevted of the least suspicion of a love for cay 
that scarcely a single member of the majority dared to say a word 
lest he should be tainted with the reproach of having caused fiye 
minutes’ delay. Debarred from speech, the Liberals, however, 
found some consolation in inarticulate sounds, and hooted at 
their ts until they successfully drowned the wailings 
of lugubrious Protestantism. Under these provocations, a fac- 
tious leader of Opposition might have found some excuse 
for taking advantage of the forms of the House to delay the pro- 
gress of the Bill. But Mr. Disraeli showed himself anything but 
factious. He did his very best to help the Bill forward, and what 
he did facilitated the advance of the Bill as nothing else could 
have done. In the first place, he took the conduct of the amend- 
ments almost entirely into his own hands; and, in the next place, 
he proposed a mass of amendments in a block, which amounted to 
doing away altogether with the clauses for disendowment. A 
division or two showed that the House would not listen to the 
rival proposal, and then he withdrew from his opposition. A ma- 
jority of 123 rejected his proposal that the Queen should still 
retain a shadow of her supremacy, although, if she did not retain 
this, Mr. Disraeli cheerfully predicted a total dissolution of all 
social and political ties. The feeble opposition thenceforth 
attempted was due to the isolated efforts of individuals; and 
although the majority sank to 86 on the difficult question as to 
the proper date from which to allow private endowments to be. 
retained by the Church Body, yet it rose to 128 against Mr, 
Whalley’s efforts to destroy the corporate existence of Maynooth, 
and to 126 against Sir George Jenkinson’s attempt to throw the 
compensation for Maynooth on the Consolidated Fund. At 
length, on the 31st of May, the motion fur the third readin 
came on; and although Mr. Disraeli, oblivious of what Lord Mayo 
said a year ago, invented the new paradox that Fenianism was 
utterly unimportant, and had no hold on the Irish, and that 
therefore the Bill was totally uncalled for, a majority of 114 
sent the Bill to the Lords, after Mr. Gladstone had indulged in 
the parting pleasure of drawing a happy comparison between the 
lot which by his amendments Mr. Disraeli had tried to secure for 
the disendowed Church and that of the patriarch Job, who, after 
all his losses and troubles, found himself so much better off than 
he had ever been before. 

The Bill was now remitted to the Peers, and at first it was 
supposed that no serious opposition would be offered to it. But, 
on June §, Lord Derby and Lord Cairns announced their inten- 
tion, at 2 meeting of Conservative peers, to throw out the Bill, 
if they could, on the Second Reading. The excitement, therefore, 
which attended the great debate in the Lords was intense, and 
opinion wavered from day to day as to what the result of the 
division would be. The debate began on Monday the 14th, and 
on the morning of Saturday the 1gth the Second Reading was 
carried by a majority of 33. or a whole week England 
rang with the speeches of the leading peers, and the critics 
of the House of Lords whose ignorance took the form of supposing 
that the weakness of the Upper House lay in a want of speaking 
power, had to own they were quite wrong. ‘Those, indeed, who. 
supported the Bill altogether, and those who opposed it on the 
ordinary lay grounds, did not make any great mark. Lord 
Ifatherley rose as much above the expectations of his pro- 
fession as Lord Penzance fell below them, and Lord Granville 
showed to the full his usual art of putting unpleasant things 
pleasantly; but Lord Cairns was verbose without being powerful, 
and Lord Derby failed to gain any command over his hearers, 
except by a touching reference to his old age and his powerless- 
ness to depart from his old ideas. The whole interest and force 
of the debate lay in the speeches of the bishops who were 
against the Bill, and in the speeches of those who, disagree- 
ing from it more or less, were still in favour of passing the Second 
Reading. ‘The bishops had an admirable opportunity for oratory,. 
for they had a great topic to discuss, which was allowed to 
be exceedingly appropriate to them, while they had no kind 
of secular responsibility, and could leaye to laymen the trivial 
and sublunary thought of the practical difficulties that must 
arise if the Bill was rejected. The Bishop of Derry made a 
smart and forcible speech from this high episcopal point of 
view, and the Bishop of Lichfield cheered and surprised his 
wearied hearers by reminiscences of New Zealand, by his sug- 
gestion that the Irish landlords should retire, like Maoris, from 
their holdings, and by asserting that, if this shocking Bill were 
carried, the Ccumenical Council at Rome ought to observe 
what noble things Protestants could do. But the palm of oratory 
was universally accorded to the Bishop of Peterborough, who, if 
it be only conceded that the assembly he was addressing had no- 
thing to do with practical life, made a speech in every way admi- 
rable. In a line less ambitious, but condescending to deal with facts, 
the speeches of some of those who supported the Second Reading 
without altogether approving of the Bill, and more especially of the 
Bishop of St. David's, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of 
Lord Salisbury, deserved and received the highest commendation ; 
and that so many Conservative peers resisted the appeal of Lord 


hastening on to the dawn as the Irish Church to its end, was re- 


Derby was in the main due to the authority of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, who relieved them from the fear that they were desert- 
ing the Chureh, and to the stirring exhortations of Lord Salisbury 
not to depart wholly and irrevocably from the paths of common 


e. 
Roth the Archbishop and Lord Salisbury based their advice in 
a great measure on the grand opportunity there would be of 
amending and improving the Bill if it once got into Committee. 
And the peers took the hint with the greatest readiness. The 
Ministry was utterly powerless, for it could only count about seventy 
supporters, and double that number were ready to support any 
amendment proposed by anybody. Lord Cairns, having been beaten 
jn the division of the 1gth, abdicated temporarily the leadership of 
his party, and the consequence was a reign of utter anarchy, every 
one who could think of any amendment calculated to do the 
Jrish Church a good turn giving notice of his intention to move it. 
Under these most trying circumstances Lord Granville kept up his 
courage, and preserved an unrufiled temper in a way beyond 
raise. But he could not prevent the Bill being entirely altered. 
‘The date from which disestablishment was to begin was thrown a 
ear later; the existing Irish bishops were to continue to sit in the 
rds; the ecclesiastical tax was not to be deducted from the com- 
utation of the value of annuities; the Church Body was to keep 
the Ulster glebes, and get its glebes and houses for nothing; com- 
mutation was to be eflected at fourteen years’ valuation ; the des- 
tination of the surplus in general was to be kept open; and the 
Government was forced to offer half-a-million for the private 
endowments, The Lords spent much time in discussing whether 
they should provide glebes and houses for the Catholic and 
Presbyterian clergy. ‘This proposal, however, which in itself had 
so much to recommend it, and which, to their honour, most of the 
leading bishops supported, was first rejected by a considerable 
majority, and was then, at the last moment, only carried by a 
majority of seven after the Third Reading, when the proposal to 
preserve the seats of the Irish bishops was also wisely abandoned. 
The Bill thus came back to the Commons, with disestablishment 
secured, but with the whole scheme of disendowment entirely 
recast. Mr. Gladstone, on the 15th of July, made very short 
work of the amendments of the Lords, althcugh he offered a tiny 
concession regarding curates, proposed to pay what he said he had 
discovered to be the true value of clerical lives, if the clergy 
would earn this curious bonus by eagerness in commutation, and 
threw out the startling suggestion that, although the interest of 
the surplus was to go to works of charity, the principal might 
be properly applied in furthering any secular schemes of Irish 
jobbing which the Government of the day might from time 
‘to time consider desirable. On the zoth of July the Lords had 
to consider how they should meet this very summary method of 
dealing with them and their amendments. Their indignation had 
been greatly increased by Mr. Gladstone having compared them 
to people in a balloon, which, although a very apt simile, and 
perhaps because it was felt to be only too apt a simile, hurt their 
feelings. They ventured to rebel, and a majority of seventy- 
eight declared against Government. Lord Granville said he 
must consult his colleagues; everything looked tempestuous, and 
a collision between the Houses seemed unavoidable. But all of a 
sudden a god appeared out of a machine. Lord Cairns re- 
sumed the leadership of his party and entered into a private treaty 
with Lord Granville. The eifect of this treaty was that the Lords 
should give way altogether and Mr. Gladstone’s Bill should pass, 
but that one or two insignificant concessions should be made to 
cover their retreat. Something was to be given as a premium 
on commutation beyond the real value of clerical lives, the 
Church Body was to gain a trifling advantage in calculating the 
incomes of incumbents who have maintained curates, and, what 
was really useful and important, the power of dealing with the 
surplus was taken out of the hands of the Government of the 
day. When, on Thursday the 22nd, the Lords met expecting 
war, and bent on great resolves, they found that the whole thing 
had been what is technically called “ squared,” and they were so 
relieved that they all began to bless Lord Cairns for getting them 
out of the scrape. Mr. Gladstone on the next day, with the 
utmost delight and alacrity, proposed to the triumphant Commons 
to ratify the treaty made by the Government, and in the joy of 
his heart even expressed his regiet at having said that the Lords 
were like people up in a balloon. Te could afford to say so 
much, having got all he wanted ; and, to the relief of every one, the 
Speaker was able to announce on the following Monday that the 
Trish Church Bill had received the Royal assent. 
Such was the history of the famous Irish Church Bill, and 
there is little else to record in the history of the Session. The 
two chief subordinate Bills which the Government has succeeded 
in carrying are, however, very good Bills as far as they go. The 
Po of the Bankruptcy Bill were not indeed carried to their 
ogical issue, but still two great improvements were made. The 
affairs of the insolvent estate will be in the hands of creditors, not 
of oflicials ; and while the person of the bankrupt will, under the 
operation of the companion Bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment 
for Debt, be free from arrest, except for misconduct, fraud, or in- 
tended flight, he will have to work out his complete release from 
liability by the payment of a substantial dividend. Mr. Forster 
was obliged to withdraw his scheme of an Educational Council, 
which provoked great opposition from those who feared that the 
secondary education of England would under its influence be cast 
in too rigid and official a mould; but he succeeded in effecting the 
principal aim of the measure, that of employing the vast and misused 


aid of a general scheme for providing a thoroughly good education 

for the hitherto most uninstructed class of the children of farmers 

and tradesmen. The Government has also completed the arrange- 

ments entered into last year for the purchase of the Telegraphs, 

adding, however, a provision for a monopoly which was quite 

legitimate. Early in the Session the Lords clamoured for work, 

and a ‘. of Bills were given them as a field for ornamental 

labour. The result was not, however, very encouraging. They 

passed the Habitual Criminals Bill with rapidity, and in a satis- 

factory form ; but no notice was taken of it for months, until, just 
on the eve of the prorogation, it has been resuscitated. The Scotch 
Parochial Schools Bill offered them an opportunity which they could 
not resist for showing the divergence of a House of landowners and 
bishops from the opinions and wishes of the Presbyterian poor, and 
they so slashed and transmuted the Bill that when it came down to 
the Commons the Lord Advocate had really to bring in a new one; 
and as it was only at the very close of the Session that a Bill 
peculiarly interesting to Scotch members came on for real dis- 
cussion, the result has been a confusion, and a sense of irritation 
under mismanagement, which has been most prejudicial to the 
progress of what, if properly conducted, would have been a most 
useful measure. Lord Russell attempted to give a new life to the 
House of Lords by a Bill for creating Life Peers; but the measure 
was so small that it did not deserve much consideration, even if 
the Lords had not prudently resolved to withdraw from the con- 
sideration of the Commons at an agitating crisis the constitation 
of the Upper House. By the barest of majorities a Bill was 
passed. by the Lords authorizing an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Dublin freemen at elections, the measure being rendered 
necessary by the wording of the decision of the Judge who tried 
the Dublin election petition, who had reported that corrupt prac- 
tices prevailed, not among the constituency generally, but only 
among one section of it, that of the freemen. Where the Judge 
reported that corrupt practices prevailed generally, the House of 
Commons wisely decided, under the influence of Mr. Hardy and 
the independent Conservatives, that an address for an inquiry 
should be made as a matter of course. The same section of the 
House also eagerly supported the Government in its determination 
to remove the Mayor of Cork for his outrageous behaviour at a 
Fenian banquet, although the necessity for a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties was happily removed by the Mayor's timely resignation. 
The Government had very epee released a great body of 
the Fenian convicts immediately on coming into office, and it was 
high time to show that they were prepared to draw the line some- 
where. The affairs of India have received more attention than 
usual this Session, a complete exposition of the financial position 
of the country and of the contemplated measures for carrying out 
future public works having been given by the Duke of Argyll in 
the Lords and by Mr. Grant Duff in the Commons; the latter 
having previously expounded the views of the Government on 
Central Asia in a speech marked by great ability and the most 
wide and varied knowledge. Lord Fad was also able, in the 
Peers, to give Parliament the benefit of his great Indian experience, 
and useful measures have been brought forward for the partial 
reform of the Indian Council, and for enlarging the powers of the 
Governor-General. 

The Bill for protecting the funds of Trade-Unions, that for 
further regulating the importation of foreign cattle, that for 
enabling invalid or worn-out bishops to resign on tempting terms, 
and Lord Penzance’s Bill for allowing the parties to give 
evidence in divorce suits, are all, we will hope, useful measures 
after their degree. The Lords disposed in a very summary manner 
of the University Tests Bill, and put off to another Session the 
Bill for protecting the property of married women, of which in 
principle the law-Lords re. The House of Commons 
stoutly refused to sanction the Permissive Liquor Bill, as a scheme 
for enabling local busybodies to overrule the general policy of 
the — is mildly called, and would have nothing to do with 
the abolition of capital punishment, while both Houses supported 
the Government in its determination to turn a deaf ear to the 
appeal of New Zealand. Mr. Locke King’s Bill for applying the 
Statute of Distribution to personal property, and Mr. Chambers’s 
Bill for legalizing marriages with the sister of a deceased wife, 
both secured majorities in the Commons, but could make no 
substantial progress, although Mr. Gladstone, by a curious 
coincidence, suddenly became a convert to the principle of the 
second of these Bills immediately after the audacious vote of the 
Lords against him and his amendments. A debate on the Alabama 
Treaty was wisely stopped in the Commons by the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone, after Lord Clarendon had given the Lords, in 
cautious and conciliatory terms, the information about it which 
every one previously possessed. And as in this Session the Irish 
Bill has been almost the only prominent measure, Mr. Gladstone 
has been almost the only prominent man. If any one besides has 
forced himself into notice, it has been Mr. Lowe, whose Budget 
was surprising, paradoxical, successful, and popular, who has 
exercised with infinite relish and consummate skill his art in 
damping deputations, who has dared to quarrel with the Bank of 
England, who has laughed at the City and the Money-market, 
who enjoyed the pleasure of humiliating the Law Courts Com- 
mission, of which his colleague, the Chancellor, was a principal 
member, and who very nearly succeeded in his great coup état of 

etting the Law Courts placed on a new pet site of his own. 

rd Hatherley spoke so much better and more boldly than 
was expected, that he too may be said to have attained a sort of 


funds of small endowed schools scattered all over the country in 


renown; and Mr, Childers and Mr. Baxter have convinced the 
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House and the country of their excellence as officials, while Mr. 
Forster has added to his high reputation by the firmness and good 
sense and largeness of view with which he advocated and con- 
trolled the measure entrusted to him. Mr. Bright has chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself by persistence in a curious theory that the duty 
of the President of the Board of Trade is to protect Railway 
Companies against the — and by getting his colleagues 
into two scrapes through his independent action. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the harmony of the Cabinet has 
been seriously disturbed, and Mr. Bright has been of the utmost 
service to the Government by pledging the extreme section 
of the Liberal party to unqualified approval of Mr, Gladstone. 
Mr. Cardwell has produced the most unfavourable impression of 
any member of the Ministry, not because he has done nothing 
towards a real reform of the army, for that could not be expected, 
but because he has not been fair and straightforward in the 
replies he has given to legitimate questions. Mr. Bruce has not 
been happy in the replies he has given, but the only question has 
been aie he has used his discretion rightly, and the difficul- 
ties of a Home Secretary are so great that much allowance ought 
to be made for him, while his general conduct of business in the 
House has given decided satisfaction. The only Liberal member 
who has shown something like the courage to oppose Mr. Glad- 
stone has been Mr. Fawcett, and although he has sometimes been 
unreasonable and pertinacious, he has been rewarded at the close 
of the Session by the unexpected and complete success of his 
endeavour to open Trinity College, Dublin, to Catholics and other 
Nonconformists. Among the new members none have risen to 
eminence, .as none have had the Magog A of rising, owing to 
the peculiar character of the Session; but Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
Richard have made their mark as men of originality, vigour, and 
knowledge. Serjeant Dowse has charmed his hearers by the 
readiness with which he utters his entertaining and pointed com- 
binations of wit and good sense ; and, above all, Mr. Jessel, in spite 
of the difficulties he had to contend with, has shown a grasp and 
mastery of the principles and details of law, and a power of use- 
fulness in guiding the legal part of legislation, which in that 

here has placed him without a rival in the House of Commons. 

n the whole, the Session has been not only brilliant and excitin 
and laborious, but fruitful of practical good, and the Reform 
Parliament has fully justified the hopes and expectations with 
which its meeting was awaited. 


IDLENESS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Peas have often been made as to the inventor of the 
love of the picturesque. The research is somewhat otiose, 
seeing that nobody gives the present rage for beauty in 
scenery much, if anything, more than a century’s antiquity. It 
would be easy to pick out little scraps of vague “—"y te. 
in the long range of literature reaching from St. Basil—who 
is the oldest writer, with whom we are acquainted, who seems 
to have appreciated, and it was in a very mild way, the 
charms of what we call scenery—down to Gray. But it is 
a fact that, taking all the poets and writers who ever lived 
almost down to our own times, you can’t get as much out of 
them in the way of rapture about the charms of mountain and 
sky and torrent and flickering shade and serene depths and cloud 
mysteries, and all the philosophy and cant of the picturesque, 
as you can from any fifth-rate novel or trumpery magazine verses 
of the present day. The question then suggests itself, whether 
most of our conventional enthusiasm about scenery—majestic 
scenery, awful scenery, lovely scenery—the poetry of mountain 
and glacier, gray heath and shagey wood, torrents and fertile 
vale, is not very like affectation. e shrink in awe at the regal 
— of the Matterhorn; we bathe our souls in the pur- 
ple lights of the Bay of Naples; we are in ecstacies at the 
glories of the fiords and fosses of Norway, because it is the right 
thing to be ecstatic at the right place ; because we are told to do 
so. And haye we not —some of us—our Byron and our 
Wordsworth, and all of us our Mr. John Ruskin and our Murray’s 
Handbook? And in our heart of hearts a good many of us 
know that we are shams and hypocrites, our passionate love mere 
make-believe and hollow pretence; the very effort to be ecstatic 
about peaks and roseate hues and the almighty rocks we feel to 
be too often a grievance most oppressive to the soul. Not that 
retribution is not at hand. The mere picturesque tourists and the 
students of the beautiful are now set down by the real traveller 
as poor creatures. Science scoffs at the landscape-painter. We 
must nowadays do Alp and Apennine with a purpose; a serious, 
brave, and improving object; we must understand the laws of 
glacier-growth; we must be able to say why every rock has its 
own angle, every peak its own height; we must be up with all the 
ages which have made every crag to be just what it is, and 
no other; we must be able to say when the limestone formation 
began, and why, being limestone, the particular mountains must 
have this contour; if we talk about trees and flowers, we must 
only do it with a full knowledge of zones of vegetation and of 
the absolute conditions under which floras—glacial, Alpine, sub- 
Alpine, and all the rest of it—must follow defined and in- 
variable laws. When it comes to this, the holiday traveller, the 
mere safe talker of the old ee talk, the second-hand prattler 
of the stale conventional adjectives—glorious, sublime, splendid, 


serious; and what is serious is apt to be tiresome. We should 
not much wonder if the fashion of travelling for the Picturesque 
and for the love of scenery should go out of fashion. 

For what we mean is that a good deal of it is only, with 
most tourists, fashion and cuckoo-prate. It is said that the 
love of the beautiful is innate and natural to man, or at 
rate accompanies high civilization. To which it is obvious 
to object that this noble human faculty was lacking to the 
human race till about a hundred years ago, and that the Hel. 
lenic mind was tolerably civilized, and certainly had a keen sengg 
of beauty and the finest and most cultivated taste ; yet it never 
went into the sort of ge which we go into about land. 
_— scenery. The Vale of Tempe was certainly proverbial; 
and we dare say that the Aigean had its charms in the age of 
Pericles; but the fact remains that descriptive poetry and this 
innate sense of landscape beauty is a very modern discovery. Nor 
is this all. It is assumed that everybody has—or if he has not, he 
lacks a human faculty—this sense of the picturesque in scenery, 
Which we simply deny. The dwellers in mountains and amidst 
the grandest scenery are usually the dullest of the human race, 
Poets and painters do not imbibe their divine afflatus in mountain, 

rges, and in the companionship of glacier and crag. Man’s intellect 

as thriven best in Chaldean plains, in Egyptian flats, in dull Attic 
hollows, in the Campagna and the Pontine Marsh. A Highland 
poet, or a native Lakist Wordsworth, or a Ruskin born and bred 
on Snowdon or Plinlimmon, may be, and by theory ought to have 
been, if grand scenery produces grand emotions, but has not 
been. It may be, we admit, given to some noble minds to feel 
genuine delight and glory in the vast, the terrific, the gorgeous, 
and the ee but this taste is just as special as the appre. 
ciation of Beethoven and Turner. It is exceptional. What ag 
vates and teazes one in the present rage for landscape tall-talk is 
the affectation that everybody feels all these conventional raptures 
which he is bound to express, because it is according to the card, 
and required by polite and educated society. 

Somethiag else may be said. Is it quite so certain that touring 
after the sublime and the grand quite answers the purpose of 
touring? The purpose of holiday tours, we suppose, when they 
are not a mere fashionable lounge, like Brighton in the autu 
is to give the faculties rest, to geta change thorough and complete, 
but, above all things, not to exchange one excitement for- 
another, to drive out one stimulant by the wedge of a stronger 
stimulant. Be it that our passionate appreciation of nature and 
beautiful views is genuine, it is a passion, and therefore —_ 
and exhausting, and keeping all the faculties of attention 
observation and discovery on the stretch; and this does us no 
good if we want rest. Be it, on the other hand, that our enthu- 
siasm is simulated and factitious, it can do us no good, either in. 
body or mind, to be pretending to sympathies which we do not 
feel, and to be for several weeks flogging ourselves into raptures 
which won’t come. On either estimate of travel for the sake of 
noble scenery—and there cannot be a third—it may be doubted 
whether our English rage for autumn travel answers any good 
sanitary purpose. 

And then there remains another consideration, which is the un- 
speakable, because always unspoken, delight of stupid places and 
dulness generally. Zroriare aliquis; Rise, honest Muse, and sing 
the praises of mere dulness, mere stupidity, and the unexciting 
flats and sombre levels, as of life, so of land. We are not all heroes; 
we don’t all enter into the spirit of Mr. Longfellow’s ungrammatical 
climber, the taller young man, Excelsior, who carried a flag up 
a very tiresome mountain. For most of us it is given to creep, 
and not to soar either in person or in soul. Our way of life 
is among the easy levels; our calling and work for the most. 
aq monotonous, uneventful, and anything but picturesque. 

e are, it may be, wearied with long months of the same 
tedious, toiling, moiling, unchequered existence. But it is hard 
work; and we have worked too much. If we get a holiday, then 
let us have a thorough change. The contrary of work is idleness. 
The relief from doing too much is surely to do nothing. The 
reaction from city work, or the work of courts, of office, or of 
shop, or of chambers, or even of dinners and soirées, is blank, 
solid, stolid indolence. If you have done too much, kind 
nature’s sweet restorer balmy idleness whispers, Do nothing. 
Why are we not honest enough to close with so natural an offer? 
Of course there are sensitive plants to whom the improba Siren 
desidia will pipe her low, sweet invitation to sheer blank 
idleness in vain; but we are not all sensitive plants. Most of 
us, in fact, are mere cabbages. And at any rate we shall 
save our money, and life and limb, by this unfashionable sort 
of holiday, which eschews Rhineland and Switzerland and 
Italy and even Scotch Highlands. We suspect that this were 
all that need to be understood by a holiday, and the month at 
the sea-side, if we would but see it, means the pursuit 
idleness for idleness’ sake. The more unexciting and duller the 
_ the better is this the great function of the real annual holi- 

ay carried out. Our own dear placid —— will help us. 
Why should we with strenuous ingenuity seek the Tyrol and the 
Pyrenean passes when we have the Eestern Counties and the 
Eastern Counties seas, the soothing and unexciting flats of Essex, 
the low, long, creeping levels of Suffolk, the shallows and the 
sands and the sleepy ooze of the estuaries of the Thames and the 
Stour and the Orwell within three hours of rail, or seven hours 
of very gentle steam-boat? Only let those who, like ourselves, 
believe in the restorative virtues of lazy indolence, try the calm, 
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apathetic, soothing influences of East Anglia, _- 
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They will not be distracted by the sudden vicissitudes of colour, 
or the abrupt contrasts of form, or the startling effects of light 
and shade, or the frowning horrors of rock, or the terrific masses 
of glacier and forest, which they will have to look out for in a 
guide-book holiday. And for the best of all reasons. There is in 
these happy realms an entire and perfect absence of all that can, 
by the wildest fancy, be called beautiful. Just as it is with some 
yecent professors of art who cultivate the Ugly with as much zeal 
as Titian and Giorgione pursued the Beautiful, so in the Eastern 
Counties nature cultivates and aims at the Tame, with as much 
success as in Switzerland or Sicily she cultivates the Picturesque. 
If, as the Romanticists tell us, noble scenery answers to some 
appetencies and affinities of the human mind, so, we are convinced, 
does flat and prosaic scenery. ‘The sense and appreciation of the 
stupid is natural; or why are so many, or most, of us stupid ? 
We do not—all of us at least do not—want great things, high 
things, noble things ; but we all of us want to do nothing. And, 
to do nothing successfully, nature must present herself under do- 
nothing characteristics. If you seek monotonous repose, it must 
be in the Laureate’s 

epesse Land where all things always seem the same. 


Here in East England, as we have said, a visitor will find 

that the highest possible effort of the mind which he can force 

himself to make is to indulge in a pleasing, because unexciting 

and dubious, hazy speculation where land ends and sea begins ; 

and the inquiry will remain uncertain, because the whole coast 

seems to consist not of cliffs, not even of sunken wave-washed 

rocks, but of doubtful territory, neither solid earth nor liquid ocean, 

not practicable sand nor even tangible shingle. To lie supine or 

ing on a foreshore two miles deep of oozy mud and slimy 
nes, Which the sea seems to be too idle either to reclaim or 

to abandon, while it cannot be said unduly to excite the jaded 

spirits, leads at any rate to a decided sense of mental and moral 

idleness which has its sanitary value. Sea and sky—only it is 

doubtful which is sea and which is sky—when enveloped in an 

indistinct haze and gracious gauzy mist of unobtrusive faint 

lead colour, occasionally melting off into sober drabs and the ten- 
derer tints of sepia, do not tend to excite the faculty of vision. 

And when the troublesome sense of sight is not addressed, the 
drowsiness which we want soon creeps over us. By the way, this 
absence of positive colour in the scenery maybe accounts for the 
former prevalence of Quakerism in these parts. External and 
human nature cannot get beyond neutral tint and quietism in East 
England. As it is in colour—for here even the sun seems too 
lazy to glare oppressively, and therefore you are saved from being 
obliged to go into fictitious reveries about the ae splen- 
dours and amethystine glories of sunset, and all the rest of it 
which we chatter about, in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic— 
80 it is also with vegetation. Instead of stately pines, you 
may greet, and with entire absence of enthusiasm, the modest 
tamarisk and the unobtrusive sea-poppy; for the oceanic flora 
is like everything else in these dull and pleasant parts, neither 
prolific nor varied. Instead of the sea-weeds, and all their splen- 
dours of green and scarlet, which professional tourists tell us to 
admire and hunt up at Ilfracombe or Scarborough, the sea does 
not take the trouble to grow anything more pronounced than a 
clammy, inconspicuous, oozy slime, which, when the tide is out— 
and the tide is always out—makes the monotonous mud a mere 
meadow of grey slush, not green grass, nor altogether dulse, but 
much like a mess of badly-boiled spinach. The sea seldom falls 
into breakers; it is German in name, and German and dull in 
character. Clifis, of course—and happily so for the idle mind— 
there are none; and this is a blessing to the idle, for where there 
isa precipice, there is with most folks that sense of the terrible 
and the dangerous which Byron says prompts an awful wish to 
plunge over it. And feelings of this sort do not suit that gentle 
quiet which, to those in search of repose, so characteristically 
recommends these nobly dull parts of the world. Further, as there 
is nothing to see in external nature—no rocks, no forests, no crags, 
no “effects” of shadow, colour, or sky, nothing in the “ scarped ” 
and “jagged” and “rifted” line—so there are, and oh! how 
happily for the indolent, no antiquities, no noble ruins, nothing 
historic or legendary to get up. And we know from much Euro- 
pean experience in church-hunting and picture-hunting that all 
these heroic things are fatiguing to the mind which wants only 
to be idle, and goes out for a holiday with an unbuttoned p 
and for the sake of cultivating and exercising the art of doing 
nothing. Southend, Walton-on-the-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, 
Ipewich, Aldborough, and Lowestoft have, we take it, little or no 
history ; or, if they have, it is not written in their stupid streets 
and most prosaic and uninviting neighbourhoods. Body and mind 
alike, therefore, may be released from any higher call than the 
calm summons far niente in these serene and slumbrous homes of 
languid drowsiness. Finally, if nature is dull in these parts, man 
is prosaic. The natives seem to be entirely permeated and im- 
bued with the genius loci—which is genius with no genius. The 
race is not peculiarly ugly—which is well, for the sight of ugliness 
disturbs; and certainly not peculiarly handsome—human beauty we 
know also disturbs. But as is nature, so is man; dull, unattractive, 
unimpressive, commonplace. Humanity presents what the poet 

a 


. . calm, broad, thoughtless, aspect. 


The East Anglian mind moreover suits the East Anglian person. 
The wise men we know came out of the East, and the present 


certainly come out of that East; and there is not one of the 
race left. Life a lives; it stagnates. Torpidity, as far as we 
could see, sets in with estivation, not as elsewhere with hyber- 
nation. Humanity falls back into the tortoise stage of develop- 
ment; or, as Mr. Darwin would say, has been arrested. Nowhere 
else in England do we find the reptile period of humanity. 

Surely these are conditions in which that idleness which we 
have ventured to salute as the ideal of the holiday presents the 
highest attractions to tourists, simply because there are no attrac- 
tions in the case. "We have suggested a home for the lotos-eater, a 
region of perpetual calm and tranquil laziness and listless climate. 
Here dulness rules and vacuity reigns, and the genial bard of idle- 
ness, who practised what he preached and illustrated what he 
sang, who was too slothful to stretch out his idle hands to gather 
the peaches, but lazily munched them as they hung, might have 
raised a true Castle of Indolence in these serene and dreamy 
placid lands where all creation, natural and moral, is always 
‘falling asleep in a half-dream.” Here you may smile at the 
Imperial prig who complained that he had lost a day, and you 
may lose as many days as your holiday allows you. England has 
its Sleepy Hollow, and we trust that it will be visited by the 
strenuous votaries of insouciance. The life to be lived here is 
neither sleeping nor waking ; sleeping, like waking, is too positive 
a condition of existence for the Eastern Counties. A gentle drowsi- 
ness which is not sleep nor waking, but both and neither, welcomes 
us. Life’s highest effort does not get beyond Thomson’s . 
Good-natured lounging, sauntering up and down; 

and when wearied with even this placid exertion, and sleepy with 
the narcotic vision of 

The dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 


we begin to appreciate the glories of Nirwana, which is neither 
existence nor extinction nor annihilation, but absorption into the 
infinite Nothing, in which you do nothing, feel nothing, are 
nothing; but still have a sense, which is no sensation, because 
you have lost body and mind, that Nothing is, and you are of it. 


RELIGIOUS ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


‘HE hideous revelations of the Carmelite convent at Cracow 

are suggestive in more ways than one. But perhaps the most 
striking lesson to be gathered from the story of poor Barbara 
Ubryk concerns the nature and effects of religious esprit de corps. 
The story itself will by this time be familiar to our readers, and 
we need not do more than briefly recall its leading incidents here. 
A nun, naked, half-starved, and reduced to insanity, has been 
discovered immured in a small, dark, and stinking cell, bare of 
all furniture, and reeking with filth, where she has been kept 
for twenty-one years. According to her own account, she was 
immured, like Constance in Scott’s Marmion, for breaking her 
vow of chastity. And there is a report of a mysterious carriage 
seen by a patrol of the National Guard at the convent gatesin the 
middle of the night, in the month of April 1848, containing two 
men, and a woman in nun’s dress, who leapt out on the carriage 
being challenged by two of the guardsmen, and was recaptured 
by the inmates of the convent during the mélée that ensued. If 
this tale should be confirmed, it might help to explain the origin 
of the tragedy. What is certain is, that this unhappy woman 
has been incarcerated by her religious sisters for twenty-one years 
in a filthy prison, nearly starved, and quite driven mad, and that 
no whisper of her condition, or even of her existence, has been 
suffered to reach the outer world. During that period the whole 
community, including its confessor—or rather confessors, for 
there has been a succession of confessors and mother-superiors— 
and the prior of a neighbouring monastery, who had to inspect 
the convent occasionally, have kept their own counsel, and many of 
them, besides the priest who died the other day only, must have 
carried the guilty secret to their graves. The convent is situated 
in the most fashionable suburb of Cracow, and thousands were 
daily passing within sight of its walls, unconscious of the ghastly 
horrors they screened from view. But the proverb says that 
murder will out at last, and this worse than murder seems to have 
come to light curiously enough through a former confessor of the 
house—one Father Lewkowicz, since dead—having betrayed his 
guilty knowledge when drunk to an aged parish priest at Trzebinia, 
who very properly took means to have it communicated to the 
authorities. The story of the visit to the convent, of the discovery 
of the wretched victim reduced almost to the condition of a brute, 
her wild exclamation “I have broken my vows of chastity, but 
they are not angels,” her springing at the throat of the confessor 
with the cry “ You beust,” and the bishop’s indignant denuncia- 
tion of the “furies, not women” who had wreaked their fiendish 
spite upon her—all this will be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. The judicial investigation is still proceeding as we write, 
and some further light may perhaps be thrown on the details of 
the case. But its leading characteristics are clear enough already, 
and speak for themselves. They reveal one of the darkest sides of 
human nature, and, what is more instructive, supply a conspicuous 
illustration of that ——_ capacity of mankind for turning food 
into poison—or as Dr, Newman puts it, “making use of religion 
to corrupt it” and themselves too—which has too often made 
ecclesiastical history the stronghold of scepticism. One is almost 
tempted, in reading of these diabolical cruelties oe 
under the most awful sanctions by the “Spouses of Christ,” to 
repeat the angry exclamation of the great Epicurean poet, 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


state of the Eastern sea-side proves it. The wise men have all 
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But it is more to the purpose to inquire how this comes about than 
to indulge in unprofitable declamation. This is no question of 
Catholic versus. Protestant, but of the prostitution of all that is 
most sacred to the vilest ends. And we suspect that the root of 
the matter lies in that vicious esprit de corps which probably exists 
in its intensest form within convent walls. 

It is a commonplace of theologians that every heresy is a dis- 
tortion or exaggeration of some truth, and we may say with at 
least equal reason that every vice is a perversion or exaggeration 
of some habit which in itself is good. In the present case this is 
conspicuously so. ‘That corporate spirit for which our language 
has no explicit name is allowed on all hands to be an innocent and 
often laudable feeling. There is a very general and not unnatural 
prejudice against people who are fond of washing their dirty linen 
in public. Nobody would be thought the better of for being eager 
to expose to public notice the faults or shortcomings of members 
of his own family. We should not greatly admire a boy, or a man 
either, who had no feeling of loyalty for his public school or his 
University, who did not like dwelling on its merits, and dislike 
dwelling on its defects except for the purpose of remedying them. 
Neither, certainly, do we think the worse of a man, of whatever 
profession, for being jealous for the honour of his cloth, though it 
is quite possible in this last case for the feeling to be pushed too 
far when it is not balanced by a due regard for the public interest. 
It is a curious fact, for instance, which Dean Milman points out, 
that the tradition of I'rench legists, who were unwilling to sacri- 
fice the credit of their Order, should have been instrumental for 
centuries in keeping up a false historical tradition about the 
suppression of the Knights Templars. And other cases might 
easily be mentioned where strong class feeling has not only acted 
prejudicially at the time, but has effected a permanent wrong 
in oy or colouring the testimony of history. But these 
are obvious exaggerations of the feeling. Every rank or pro- 
fession has a certain esprit de corps, and is praised for having it. 
The young middy who has just entered his training-ship is 
sure to be an enthusiast for the navy. Military oflicers look 
at questions from an army point of view; barristers have a 
legal, and, still more, clergymen have an ecclesiastical, standard of 
judgment. ‘here is nothing to wonder at or to blame in all this, 
so long as a man retains enough of cosmopolitan sympathy to 
prevent his being simply absorbed in the exclusive interests 
and aims of his own particular profession. It is but natural 
that a fellow-feeling should grow up among those who have 
common objects and a common work, and who are necessarily 
thrown much together. Indeed, we may go further than this. If 
there is truth in the old Greek nom that he who has many 
friends has no friend, it follows, by parity of reasoning, that he who 
has no sympathies in particular will be no very ardent philan- 
thropist in a general way. Family affection, or class-feeling, or 
patriotism may be too exclusively cultivated, but we instinc- 
tively suspect the cosmopolitan professions of a man who cares 
nothing for his country, and the public spirit of one whose 
patriotism allows no room for any narrower range of interests ; 
nor is indifference to domestic ties usually considered a hopeful 
sign of benevolence on a wider scale. In short, speaking gene- 
rally, the absence of anything like esprit de corps is far likelier to 
indicate selfishness than breadth either of heart or mind. Where 
there is no concentration of sympathies there is no expansion 
either, and cosmopolite is too apt to be a polite misnomer for 
egotist. 

But while fully admitting all this, we repeat that esprit de 
corps of all kinds, and especially of a professional kind, may 
easily degenerate, where there is nothing to counterbalance it, 
into what is narrow or positively mischievous. And we must 
add, that nowhere is this danger so imminent as in the case of 
religious esprit de corps, which usually exceeds in intensity and 
exclusiveness every other form of the sentiment. The parallel 
case of the cruelties exercised on recalcitrant members of ‘Trade- 
Unions has been referred to in connexion with this horrible per- 
secution of the Cracow nun, and the parallel is a very apposite 
one. In secret societies, and other combinations formed indepen- 
dently of the law or in hostility to it, the bond of membership is 
sure to exercise a tyrannous and exclusive sway from the sense of 
a common interest in which the outer world has no part, or which 
perhaps exists in antagonism toit. There is honour, as the pro- 
verb tells us, even among thieves. And the more special and 
exclusive is the bond of mutual interest, the more unscrupulously 
will its obligations be enforced. Any violation of the implied 
contract, or, still more, any betrayal of corporate secrets, is sure to 
be visited as the deadliest offence, where no public duties are 
recognised, or where the general public has come to be looked 
upon simply asa natural enemy. ‘Ihere are tales of devotees who 
have betrayed the secrets of Freemasonry being ruthlessly 
butchered, which, whether true or not, illustrate unmistake- 
ably what is thought not improbable in such cascs. Now 
ecclesiastical corporations are not, unless under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, secret societies, hut they are, in one sense, the nearest 
approach to them. They have an existence independent of the 
law, even where they are tolerated or recognised by it, and they 
exist for ends which human law does not directly contemplate, 
and which the world, especially in a busy and intellectual age, is 
apt to view with inditierence, or suspicion, or contempt. ‘The 

clerical feeling on this point is oddly exemplified by the reason 
given in the Canon Law for the exemption of clerics from the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts, because the laity are sure to be 


much stronger in religious corporations than in any others. To 9 
certain extent it pervades the entire body, lay as well as clerical, 
During the middle ages, when the whole of Europe was of one 
creed, there was little occasion for its display; there were no ont- 
siders to be conciliated or kept at bay. But ever since the divisions 
of the sixteenth century a marked change has passed over the 
spirit of the Catholic Church in this respect. Scandals which 
were once openly, often ostentatiously, avowed, whether from mere 
spite or with the desire of reform, are studiously concealed, and the 
would-be reformer who admits their existence is looked on as no. 
better than a traitor. Were Catholic testimony alone to be con- 
sulted, no one would hear a word of the systematic and gross pro- 
fligacy of the Mexican and South American clergy. It would be 
very unfair to infer from this that conscientious Catholics regard 
vice among their own co-religionists with indifference. What it 
proves is, that they are inclined to think the remedy, if brought 
about by exposure, worse than the disease. And if this holds. 
good, as we believe it does substantially, of a vast organization 
including all varieties of national culture and temperament, it of 
course applies far more directly to small communities bound toge- 
ther by closer ties, where all the same motives come into play 
with greatly accelerated force, and the counteracting influences 
are almost wholly absent. Even in a communion so largely per- 


strong corporate feeling among the clergy ; and how much more is 
this sure to be found among a celibate clergy, trained from boy- 
hood in a rigid isolation from lay society, and taught by precept 
and example, from the age when impressions are most readily and 
most indelibly imprinted on the mind, to identify the interests of 
their Order with the cause of holiness and truth. A priest who. 
should rise superior to such a weight of seeming obligations would 
not only be a marked man among his brethren, but a man of ex- 
ceptional courage. One further step will bring us from the priest- 
hood to the convent, and a final, and by no means unimportant, 
distinction identifies the conventual horrors of Cracow as the 
work of a community of women. A female convent is the 
natural home of esprit de corps in its narrowest, its most un- 
scrupulous, and its most intolerant form. 

But perhaps it will still be asked, how does this account for the 
inhuman cruelties practised on Barbara Ubryk? For what particular 
reasons it became convenient to incarcerate her, we may be better 
able to judge when the trial is over. But supposing she had 
broken her vow of chastity, which is her own account of the 
matter, and scandal was likely to ensue, the explanation is not far 
to seek. And precisely in proportion to the intensity and the 
narrowness of caste feeling is it sure to be ruthless when its sup- 
posed interests are at stake. The nun who woutd bring disgrace on 
her Order is immured for the same reason that the deserter from 
the Trade-Union is blown up in his bed, or shot from behind a wall. 
In such cases the sense of esprit de corps appeals to two of the 
strongest as well as the basest of human passions—self-interest 
and fear. Itis better that the unhappy woman should be de- 
graded to the condition of a brute beast than that the credit of the 
Order should suffer, And when once this iniquitous policy has. 
been resolved upon, it must be carried out at all costs rather 
than risk the deeper discredit or actual danger of a discovery. It 
has often been observed that no one is so reckless of crueity as 
aman who is thoroughly frightened, and still more is this true 
of a woman. The apocryphal story of a late church dignitary, 
who is said to have boasted of his “ presence of mind ” in rapping 
the knuckles of a man who had fallen overboard and was endan- 
gering the safety of the boat by his drowning efiorts to regain 
his place in it, is a good illustration of this. Ivery other feeling 
is apt to be merged in the one half-frantic instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Such precisely is the result of esprié de corps when ex- 
ercised in a narrow circle and allowed to attain an exclusive 
domination. It may, under favourable conditions, give birth to: 
acts of heroic generosity, but there is no sentiment, generous in 
itself, which requires to a more carefully watched, and restiained 
within its legitimate limits. It has before now made men, not 
cruel or unjust by natural disposition, the willing and conscientious 
familiars of the Inquisition. It still makes women, who call 
themselves “the brides of heaven,” devise and perpetrate inge- 
nuities of torture which fiends might envy but would find it 
diflicult to exceed, 


BOYS. 
eS we believe, have discovered, or at any 
rate have demonstrated, that there are facts to justify the 
poct in holding the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child. 
‘The Caucasian brain, they say, even in its earliest stage of deve- 
lopment, is shown by its convolutions to be as highly organized a 
structure as the brain of the adult negro, and by the time the 
eriod of childhood is reached it is on a level with that of the 
Soot It may be that this line of investigation, when pushed 
a little further, will throw some light upon a question which has 
from time immemorial puzzled parents and guardians, perplexed 
legislators and magistrates, and generally troubled society. Why 
should that section of man’s life commonly known as boyhood be 
distinguished by that bitter hostility to civilization and order 
which is only too frequently shown to be its leading characteristic? 
Why should it be impossible to take up a newspaper without 
finding that two boys, aged nine and ten respectively, have been 


prejudiced against them, All this tends to make the caste feeling 
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some sort on the rails, or flinging stones at it from a bridge, like 
Masters Hall and Hustin a week or two ago, or attempting to 
set fire to a dwelling-house, or blowing up a letter-box, or burn- 
ing down a bobbin-mill, like those amiable youths at Barnsley the 
other day, or beating a little girl to death for wearing green 
ribbons, like those others at Manchester, or engaged in some other 
enterprise which had for its object the destruction of life or pro- 

rty, or both? Why should it be that, when agitators in London 
or Paris want to get up a little disturbance and intimidate or 
annoy society, they can always get any number of boys to over- 
set kiosks, or pull down railings, or smash lamps and windows, 
and perform other services the mere performance of which is 
obviously a sufficient reward for the labour? If there be any- 
thing in the theory we have mentioned, it offers an explanation 
of this mystery. If the civilized man in arriving at maturity 
does really pass through stages corresponding with the various 
degrees of moral development to be found in the human family, 
and if in babyhood he is to be considered the analogue of the 
negro, then, assuredly, in boyhood he is the representative of 
the Red Indian. This fact—of which, by the way, that acute 
philosopher Sam Weller seems to have had an inkling when he 
charged a boy with behaving “ vith as much politeness as a 
vild Indian ”—cannot of course be considered as fairly established 
until a boy and a Choctaw have been placed side by side and 
dissected by some competent anatomist ; Mat in the meantime we 
have abundance of collateral evidence tending to support it. 
Of all human beings the boy and the red man are the only two to 
whom cruelty per se is a pleasure. With some others the inflic- 
tion of pain may be to some extent an element in the pleasure 
derived from a sport, but with the boy and the red man it isa 

rt in itself. All experienced travellers are agreed as regards 
the one, and as to the other, to quote the words of Mr. Lecky in 
his History of Morals, “few persons who have watched the habits 
of boys would question that to take pleasure in giving at least 
some degree of pain is sufficiently common.’ Nevertheless, in 
the one case as in the other, society has always indulged in a 
deceptive sentimentalism. We hear people talk of the fine, 
free, generous nature of boys, just as we hear them talk of the 
noble red man of the forest, the noble savage, the gentleman of 
nature, &c., when they really mean a greasy, whooping, screeching, 
tomahawking savage. In the second place, the boy and the red 
man are the only two varieties of the human animal that evince 
an implacable enmity to civilization, and upon whose natures it 
fails to exercise any influence for good. ‘lhe difference in this 
respect is merely one of opportunity and circumstance. The 
Indian has comparatively few chances of declaring his sentiments. 
The utmost he can do is to massacre a family of settlers now and 
then, or, just at present, tear up a piece of Pacific Railway, and 
scalp a few station-masters and stokers. The boy, on the other 
hand, has a much wider range of opportunities, but he is unable 
to make use of them in the same complete and satisfactory 
manner. Society is rather too strong for him, and the expression 
of his feelings, though varied in kind, is limited in degree. 

In studying any animal we must of course take that variety 
which on the whole appears to be most typical and least affected 
by disturbing influences. It would be idle to expect sound 
deductions as to the nature of the ox from an examination 
of a stall-fed shorthorn, or of the dog from an inquiry into 
the habits of a puppet-show “Toby.” So for purposes of 
boy-study we must not select a specimen cowed, subdued, 
stiffened, and made unnaturally gentlemanlike under the system 
of a Dr. Blimber, but rather go to some breed less widely re- 
moved from the natural animal, such as, for instance, that which 
the penny-a-liper, with his usual flowery infelicity, insists 
upon calling the “ street Arab”—the most monstrous, perhaps, 
even of his misnomers, for if there is a being in every respect 
the opposite of the grave, decorous, reverential Arab, it is the 
boy of the streets. No one who has observed Aim with any 
degree of attention can doubt that warfare against society is what 
he lives for, or that, if he had only the power, any member of 
society, say a policeman, would fare just as badly in his hands as 
astray Salt Lake emigrant in those of a war party of Arapahoes, 
The policeman, to be sure, is an extreme case, for, besides 
the natural hatred due to him as an adult and a member of 
society, he is odious to the street-boy from the nature of his 
duties. He is hated not only as a man but asa policeman, forit is 
always his unfortunate function to stand between the boy and 
his dearest pleasures. Whenever there is a fire, or a fight, or an 
upset, or arun-oyer, or any other opportunity for the contemplation 
ot suffering or loss to the sons of men, just as the boy is at the 
very height of his enjoyment the policeman is sure to appear, 
drive him back, and interpose a form aggravatingly bulky and 
opaque between him and the sight which was afiording him 
unmixed gratification. This conduct is especially irritating at 
a fire, for it may be observed that boys always take a peculiar 
interest in a fire. They have somehow got into a way of regard- 
ing it as something specially got up for their entertainment, and 
indeed of all ordinary disasters there is none so well calculated 
to afford them thorough satisfaction. There is, at the very least, 
the destruction of property to be witnessed, which is always de- 
lightful. If it should luckily happen to be in a dwelling-house, 
there is the additional pleasure derived from the terror and con- 
fusion of the inmates, and the chance of the sublime treat of seeing 
them carried out more or less scorched and wrapped up in blankets, 
not to speak of the possibility of some one being entirely roasted. 
From this paradise of delights at the policeman’s bidding the boy 


has to “stand back,” and sometimes so far that he can only hear 
the distant sobs of the labouring engine; and at the supreme 
moment, when the roof falls in, he is left to his own imagination 
to estimate the amount of damage done, and the probabilities of 
life lost. Consequently there are few spectacles so soothing to 
the boy-mind as that of a policeman in difliculty, and for this 
reason boys may be always observed to muster strong in the 
neighbourhood of police-stations for the sake of seeing the 
force involved in taking charge of troublesome cases of intoxi- 
cation. An elderly lady on her way to the station, while suffering 
under that form of inebriety which makes the patient lie down 
and kick every dozen yards, and between halts bite and scratch 
the oflicer, is a sight particularly refreshing to the boy, pre- 
senting as it does two beings with whom he is at feud under 
humiliating and uncomfortable circumstances. For if the boy 
hates the policeman he hates lovely woman too, and it must 
be confessed that in this case also he has some reason for the 
antipathy, because unquestionably lovely woman hates Aim. The 
affection of mother and son apart—which is purely a matter of 
instinct, a mere animal attachment—no woman ever yet was fond 
of boys. There is a natural antagonism between them. Women 
are conservative by temperament; boys are naturally revolutionary. 
Women are lovers of order; disorder in all its forms is what boys 
love. All the feelings that are strongest in women, reverence, 
pity, tenderness, sympathy with suffering, are in boys “censpi- 
cuous by their absence.” Naturally, therefore, there is no love lost 
on either side. Lovely woman in distress excites in the boy’s 
mind emotions the very opposite of those with which the late 
Mr. T. P. Cooke used to boast himself inspired; and she on her 
part is at no pains to conceal the fact that she considers him an 
imp, an aggravating toad, and a young monkey. She loses no 
opportunity of impressing upon him that he is an inferior being, 
and possibly the natural misanthropy of boys is occasionally in- 
tensitied by the depressing theories as to their own physical 
constitution imbibed while still under female domination. From 
woman’s lips they learn that 

Snips and snails and puppy-degs’ tails— 

‘That's what little of ; 

while, with a perhaps pardonable partiality to her own sex, she 
declares that 

Sugar and spice and all that’s nice— 

That’s what little girls are made of. 
Quibus 

Meliore luto finxit precordia ‘Titan. 

It may be that some of the unsatisfactory qualities of boys are in 
part due to the despair and the envy which such a gloomy 
account of their comparative — would naturally pro- 
duce. If we cannot accept the view literally, it must be ad- 
mitted there is something in it figuratively. In all other animals 
the difference between the sexes at an early age is trifling ; in man 
it is very striking. To take a familiar illustration from the streets— 
since that excellent piece of legislation sometimes called “ the Bass 
Relief Act” has been in operation, a vast number of barrel-organs 
have been altered, and instead of grinding the Zrovatore where it 
was not wanted, they now supply reels, jigs, and hornpipes to 
neighbourhoods where such things are thoroughly enjoyed. It is 
scarcely possible to look into a back street in London now without 
seeing an organ-grinder at work, and several — of little girls 
dancing, often gracefully, always prettily and happily. But no 
reader of this or any other journal ever saw any boys joining 
in that innocent amusement; though it must be allowed they 
do sometimes cut in and perform evolutions in the nature of 
a war-dance round the organist, to whom they address certain 
traditional scraps of gibberish supposed to be injurious expres- 
sions of an intensely irritating character, out of some foreign lan- 
guage, no matter what, but intelligible and galling to him as 
an alien. And here it may be observed that the boy has 
this immense advantage, that he is above all creatures entirely 
évawijc—no one English word hits off the quality precisely— 
that, as he respects nothing, so he is totally free from the weak- 
ness of self-respect, and knows not what it is to feel himself 
contemptible or ridiculous. Hence, in giving annoyance, 
he is never checked by any sense of degradation. He would 
coat himself from head to foot with mud an inch thick if 
he thought there was a chance of running against a well- 
dressed fellow-creature and escaping unthrashed. ‘This, joined 
with an almost diabolical ingenuity in devising modes of 
aggravation, makes him nearly as accomplished a tormentor 
as his congener the Red Indian. We once saw the Strand 
thrown into terror, confusion, and distress by the unaided wit 
of two boys. It was one of those foggy, damp December 


evenings, when the lamps look like blurred moons, and objects _ 


twenty yards off are all but undistinguishable, and the pavement 
is as slippery as if all the clowns of all the theatres had been prac- 
tising the making of butter-slides for the coming pantomimes. 
These playful youths had got a suit of old clothes and some straw, 
out of which they had made up an image sufficiently like a man 
to pass muster in that uncertain light. With this, counterfeiting 
the action of affectionate sons taking home a beloved but intoxi- 
cated father, they would suddenly appear in front of some passing 
omnibus, and then, affecting to lose all presence of mind, allow 
their helpless parent to fall almost under the feet of the horses. 
The scene may be imagined. ‘Terror of the passengers, horror of 
the driver, horses down through having been sharply turned aside 
or pulled up on the greasy pavement, general agitation; which 
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culminated when at length an omnibus with more way on than 
usual actually passed over the body, the wretched driver of course 
suffering the mental agonies of a homicide until relieved by seeing 
the straw intestines of his victim. 

The greatest misery to the greatest number is, in fact, the aim 
of the boy’s philosophy, and it is worth noticing how, even when 
apparently tamed and civilized, and ostensibly earning an honest 
livelihood, he contrives to make his vocation conducive to that 
great end. Hence his partiality for callings which enable him to 
persecute society under the pretence of seeking custom, such as 
that of the shoeblack importunate to “ Clean your boots, Sir,” when 
you have no need of him ; or the evening-paper vendor, breaking in 
upon your meditations with his shrill recommendation of the last 
horrible murder. Even when civilization has done its utmost to 
expel nature by modifying the boy into the “ young gentleman,” 
nature will sometimes break out. Illustrations only too familiar 
are to be found in the boy with the mechanical turn, and 
the boy with the chemical turn; young imps so-called be- 
cause they have been discovered destroying the furniture, or 
making a stench with some bottled nastiness, and have been 
in consequence set up with a tool-chest or a “youth’s labora- 
tory” by an addle-headed old uncle who has some confused 
notion that it was in this way the genius of Watt or of Faraday 
first showed itself. It is unnecessary to dilate upon the sufferings 
of the household where this occurs, but fortunately they are 
seldom of very long duration. Sooner or later the young philo- 
sopher disables himself with his tools, or is “ hoist with his own 
petard” while in pursuit of his grand arcanum, that explosive 
compound which shall combine the greatest possible amount of 
smell, smoke, and noise. 

But these are merely varieties of the boy, and as such they have 
as little connexion with our subject as that highly artificial 
specimen who is prematurely particular about his boots, generally 
dressy, and partial to ladies’ society, and who is to the boy pure 
and simple very much what the town Indian, with a civilization 
consisting of trousers and fire-water, is to the original red man of 
the prairie. They may be interesting from a Darwinian point of 
view, as exhibiting the original boy-nature coming out, here and 
there, under domestication, but, as we said before, they are useless 
for the study of boy in the abstract, and it is to this neglected 
branch of natural history that we wish to see attention directed ; 
the more so because there seems to be a disposition in some 
quarters to deal rashly with the subject. It is growing more and 
more common to treat as an assault in law that wholesome cor- 
poral punishment which used to be not only a schoolmaster’s 
privilege, but even his duty, and some there are who would actu- 
ally make castigation under any circumstances penal. Is it wise, 
we would ask in the face of the facts we have mentioned, to throw 
away in this heedless manner checks and safeguards that have 
been established by the wisdom of our ancestors for the restraint 
of dangerous instincts and the protection of society ? 


CAREY STREET FOR THE LAW COURTS. 


"Bay STREET has won by a narrow majority, and after a 
sharp tussle of lawyers and of architects. We are from all 
points of view contented with the result. The economy which 
some professed to have discovered in the change of site is, we 
believe, illusory; and the general convenience of the present 
generation of lawyers is clearly met by the retention of a position 
not only equidistant from the Equity college of Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Common-law college of the Temple, but in which—as Mr. 
Denman clearly showed to the Committee—the Courts will be 
nearer to some parts of the Temple than they would have been 
had the details of Mr. Street's proposed Howard Street plan been 
carried out by planting the Courts in the western part of his 
building. To be sure the underground railway will not be bene- 
fited by the decision, and by a curious coincidence the great 
legal firm which works this speculation fought doughtily for the 
Embankment. But, on the other hand, the much to be desired 
fusion of our two judicial systems will clearly take an onward 
step if the concentrated Law Courts are placed on the spot which 
offers the maximum average of convenience to the members of 
either Bar. Yet—such is the frailty of ssthetic humanity—con- 
vinced as we are of all these points, we should have been so 
for the decision in every respect but the last one (which is of too 
serious and lasting importance to admit of trifling), if we had 
feared that the adoption of the high-level site would be detri- 
mental to the artistic development of London. But, convinced as 
we are that the choice of Carey Street was right on architectural 
grounds, we feel no abatement in our satisfaction. 

We have before insisted on the physical conformation of central 
and west-central London as having a very important bearing on 
the case, and we must again refer with all due brevity to this 
consideration. The ground under discussion consists in the main 
of two hills gently heaving up from a broad and crescent-shaped 
river, and parted a little to the eastward of the disputed sites by 
the valley of the Fleet. To this must be added, since the com- 
pletion of the Thames Embankment, a long strip of perfectly flat 
ground, of irregular width, lying between that Embankment and 
the commencement of the rising ground. Upon the flank of the 
more easterly of these hills rises, at a distance from and at an 
elevation above the river, which combine to enhance its archi- 
tectural effect both far and near, the most poetical of Italian 
piles, St. Paul’s Cathedral; while the westerly height is still 


destitute of its crown. The choice then shaped itself in this way, 
It was, on the one side, proposed to construct the monumental 
pile of the Law Courts upon the rise of the western upland, at an 
elevation closely corresponding with that of St. Paul’s, but slight} 
nearer the river, and therefore more suitable for a structure whi 
claimed to rival the Cathedral in longitudinal bulk, but which 
could not compare with it (however lofty might be its turrets) in the 
breadth of pyramiding outline which it threw up into the higher sky, 
The alternative proposition was to let the big building slide down 
the slope till it settled upon the flat space of reclaimed foreshore, 
In favour of this suggestion are marshalled such advocates as Mr, 
Layard, Sir C, Trevelyan, and Mr. Street in his second mind, and 
it therefore deserves respectful attention, in its broader aspects and 
apart from the specialties of arrangement necessitated by the desti- 
nation of the building, which have of course particularly eng, 
Mr. Street’s attention. The argument of the Embankment 
revolves in a circle. The Embankment wants a grand building, 
and a grand building fits the Embankment. Latet dolus in genera- 
libus. We are as thankful as any one can be that a broad avenue 
bounded waterward by granite walls, always wave-washed, and 
planted with a pleasant line of trees, has taken the place of the 
dreary mass of filthy sludge and almost more filthy water which 
used, as the tide alternated, to mark the shores of the Thames, 
But to us the Embankment is a means, and not an end. A 
riverside quay, in a city where the river is tidal, is primaril 
the negation of an evil—that of indefinite dirt and bad smells. In 
the second place, it is the instrument of positive good in pro- 
portion as it contributes to the general healthfulness, fresh air, 
gaiety, and convenience of the city in which it is placed. In every 
town, by the law of physical necessity, the river must take the 
lowest room, and at every successive point flow at a level beneath 
its banks, unless it be itself banked up like the Mississippi at New 
Orleans. It is, in short, the servant and not the master of the 
plot of ground through which it runs. Where the area of the 
city is a dead flat, like Venice or Amsterdam, and where the 
superabundance of water turns every better street into a canal, 
the ideas of quay and avenue become convertible, and the greatest 
buildings are oftenest placed upon the water—oftenest, we ey not 
always, considering that the finest buildings respectively of Venice 
and Amsterdam, St. Mark’s and the Palace, present their stateliest 
fronts to inland squares. Moreover cities of this class depend for 
their sky-line upon the buildings themselves, and there can be no 
question of level where all is a dead flat. But where the ground, 
by its own varieties of level, lends itself to the picturesque 
disposition of the town, as in London and in Paris, the quay 
forfeits its preeminence. It may be the best spot for any par- 
ticular building, or it may not, according to special considera- 
tions, and of these considerations the first is that it shall not 
pretend to monopolize the whole architectural beauty of the place. 
A quay is emphatically an artery, and a ventilator. It is a high- 
way, opening into as many lateral — as there are quarters of 
the town to be served. If it isa unbroken street like the 
quays of Dublin, or the sea terraces of towns like Brighton 
and St. Leonards, it actually damages the general beauty of the 
entire place. Its line ought to be elastic, irregular, and broken, 
abounding in open spaces, and with the larger piles with which it 
is fringed separated by ample distances, as we find them to be in 
Paris, reckoning the Tuileries and the Louvre (the only apparent 
exception) as one pile. Above all things, if the ground behind 
be broken, the buildings which stand upon the quay ought not to 
be so crowded, so vast, and so near as to block out and hide the 
inequalities of that ground. De non evistentibus et non apparentibus 
cadem est ratio, and the town which looks flat from its river because 
the mass of buildings which are crowded on the river bank hides 
the higher ground behind is for artistic purposes a city of the 
fens. It is like the wood which, as the landscape-gardener 
complained, could not be seen because of the trees. Nor is this 
all the mischief, for buildings so placed not only block out the 
picturesque advantages of the remaining town, but they make 
forfeit of their own best chances, and offer themselves for criticism 
helpless and denuded of adventitious enhancement. 

This will be at once clear when we remember that, in every 
grand building—more perhaps in the case of Gothic than of any 
other style, but yet notably under every phase of artistic building— 
the design must have something of the mountain feeling about it; 
it must be intended to create a visual and mental effect by its 
projection against the sky somewhat akin to that which is in nature 
caused by a mountain mass, or a mountain ridge; pinnacles repre- 
senting aiguilles, spires peaks, cupolas bold swelling summits, and 
vertical wall-spaces clitis. ‘The harmony of things accordingly 
teaches us that, wherever there is a free and open choice between a 
somewhat upland site and one that is completely down-hill, the 
rejudice would naturally rest with the one which 1s more elevated. 
t may be noted in passing, as an illustration of this line of 
thought, that Mr. Street, when pressed before the Select Committee 
with the inquiry—* Would you, if you could do so by magic, bring 
down St. Paul’s to the level of the Embankment, in order to invest 
it with the superior advantage which you predicate of that posi- 
tion?” did not offer the ready assent which might have been antici- 
ee as the logical sequel of the position which he had taken up. 

Ve do not of course attempt to force this consideration upon our 
readers as an inflexible rule. Notably it must be modified where 
several buildings of importance have to be congregated close to 
each other. In this case the laws of grouping borrowed from 
natural scenery prescribe that they should, as far as convenient, 


be planted at different elevations, and accordingly, that to one at 
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Jeast of them must probably be allotted a site of very trifling 
ation. 

othe application which we desire to make of these general princi- 
is suficiently obvious, and we will now come to close quarters 

with the party which considers that the Thames Embankment will 


ument is, that the new Embankment is so grand a thing in 
itself, that the architectural development of all the rest of London 
must be postponed to the one object of accumulating upon that 
Embankment the most numerous and most unbroken series possible 
of monumentel constructions. In a word, the architectural future of 
London is to be discounted in favour of the Embankment. We 
demur to the transaction as bad — The Embankment is un- 
doubtedly a very fine thing in itself, and it replaces a filthy chaos 
of stinking mud banks and disgraceful and loathsome sheds and 
ruins. But it would have been a finer thing in itself if it had not 
been made for the service of so grand ariver. It is strangled by the 
preadth and volume of the Thames itself. It cannot claim the expan- 
siveness of a sea-side quay, because it is confronted by the flat and 
squalid wilderness of Southwark and Lambeth. It cannot, by being 
continued along both banks of the stream, knit the two sides of the 
Thames into one grand, broad water avenue, such as Paris offers, 
for the Thames is too wide to make the unification possible. It 
must be dealt with in reference alone to that portion of North 
London which it flanks. So narrowed, the question may be thus 
shaped—Does the breadth of that highway, the new Embankment, 
and the pleasant contiguity of wide water, counterbalance the 
advantage of elevation offered by Carey Street ? Here the de- 
murrer may be interposed—Granting that the Embankment, with 
all its merits, is not so unique an object as some persons would 
fain make it out to be, is there not all the more reason to see 
that it is brought up at all events to a certain high level of archi- 
tectural merit for its own sake, and for that of London? This 
plea would have its weight if the absence of the Law Courts 
were the absence of any building eee | architectural character 
along the line. But this would be a bold assertion to make (in 

ite of the disfiguring sheds which the greed of the Southern 
Tiiweys has inflicted on the prospect), seeing that it possesses 
a to mention Lambeth Palace and St. Thomas’s Hospital across 

e river) the Palace of Westminster, Montague House, Somerset 
House, and the pe yw and that, as we trust, the British Natural 
History Museum will be built upon the wide space between Hun- 
gerford and Waterloo Bridges. ‘The law of urban progress will 
necessitate also, we have no doubt, the gradual reconstruction of 
the facing houses according to the better principle of our new town 
architecture. But supposing that the Embankment site had won 
the day, we should have had one very large tall building planted 
on the lowest level, filling up nearly all the space between 
Somerset House and the Temple, and putting itself in direct 
antagonism to both of these monuments. ‘The Temple is, no doubt, 
in its construction a provoking jumble of ugliness and mediocrity, 
jostling with rare and beautiful specimens of ancient art. But 
itsirregularity and its combination of garden ground and broad court 
with building, contain the elements of a picturesqueness which 
ought to be developed by gradual rebuilding, but which could never 
= against the overwhelming bulk of the contiguous Palace of 

ustice, 

Now, then, as to the relations of the proposed Courts to the 
river front of Somerset House. We candidly own that there are 
more enthusiastic admirers of this fagade than we can claim to 
be. It is without doubt a sufliciently stately and grammatical 
specimen of the one architect in an age of stilted and rhythmic 
propriety, and it has accordingly acquired a conventional reputa- 
tion which it may be irreverent to question. But the Embank- 
ment party have forced the question on us, and they have forced 
it on us in a crucial shape. We are compelled to ask what and 
how much is Somerset House? The building proper, as every 
one knows, is piled up upon a rough and black but by no means 
unpicturesque terrace, as the only device which presented itself to 
Chambers whereby to meet the inequality of ground. The sur- 
roundings have heretofore been rougher, blacker, and much less 
picturesque, and this terrace has very well held its own; but all 
at once it finds itself thrust before the footlights. Mr. Street, 
with commendable prudence, recoils from the vast expenditure 
which would have been involved in planting his building upon a 
terrace, and so he constructs his base on the level of the foundations 
of this terrace (utilizing the latter with much cleverness as a 
omen carriage-way to his first floor), and he also starts the 

octrine that the terrace is an integral part of the structure of 
Somerset House, so that the two adjacent public buildings will 
rise from the same level. ‘This may be the case, but on that 
hypothesis Somerset House would wear the general aspect of a 
omen in a smart Court dress, with his legs encased in rough jack- 

ts. If, as we make bold to assert, the untutored instinct of every 
beholder would not admit this proposition, but would continue to 
Tegard the terrace as indeed connected with—but not as forming 
part of—Somerset House, then the new Law Courts, as pro- 
posed by their architect, would inevitably present the unpleasant 
aspect ef being dropped down intoa hole. We candidly own that 
we do not attach much importance to the objection that Mr. Street’s 
building would project beyond the line of Somerset House. On the 
whole this breach of copybook regularity would have been advan- 
— to the landscape. 
e have so often insisted upon the very mean appearance which 
the Courts would present to the Strand if placed upon the plot of 


bankment and Howard Street, that we are almost afraid of tiring 
our readers by recurring to it. Nevertheless, it is necessary that 

we should do so once more in completion of our case. The build- 

ing will be downhill, and it will be almost hidden by intervening 

blocks of characterless houses. No doubt these houses can be 

bought and the space laid open, but then the plea of economy, on 

which Mr. Lowe so strongly insisted, will completely fall to the 

ground, and the site will stand confessed as one which is exceed- 

ingly costly. The bad effect of the descent will not, because it 

cannot, be rectified by any device. Mr. Street has, indeed, pro- 

posed a very ingenious and picturesque scheme for utilizing this 

fall, and withal for enabling the lawyers north of the Strand to 

cross that crowded thoroughfare, by a double system of bridge and 

tunnel, which are to hit a rebuilt west side of Essex Street, 

and be continued along the face of the houses in a double row 
of arcades—ground-floor and first-floor—like the “Rows” of 
Chester. The idea is very clever, and it would, in construc- 

tion, have been exceedingly piquant, but it would have been 

childish to let such a detail weigh in the adjudication of so 
broad a question. An argument which is believed to have its 
weight with the acute financial mind of the great promoter of 
Howard Street seems to be peculiarly weak. It is, put nakedly, 
that this site ought to be bought because, being hemmed in by 
King’s College on one side and by the Temple on the othey, it 
must be a cheap bargain from the future impossibility of buying 

more land, however much experience might show that it was 
wanted. We have never heard that Mr. Lowe had much sympathy 
with teetotalism, but this is simply « plagiarism from the argu- 

ment of that fanaticism :—“ We fear to drink too much, and we 
shall therefore put ourselves in a position which will make it 
impossible to drink to a reasonable and wholesome extent.” 

‘he Committee—several of them gentlemen who, with much 
worldly wisdom and knowledge of affairs, neither ——— nor 
claimed artistic taste—had the case of the Embankment placed 
before them at what was certainly a full advantage; for while 
there was no drawing produced to show Mr. Street’s matured 
thoughts about the possible treatment of the Carey Street site, 
the Embankment site was invited to put its best leg foremost 
in a charming perspective sketch of the building and its sur- 
roundings, by Mr. Street’s own masterly hand. Mr. Street is, 
as all who know him can a the soul of honour, and 
would never stoop to snatch an advantage in favour of the side 
which he might espouse. But he has a gift—the witchery of 
which may not have been fully revealed to himself—in the 
exercise of which as he is great, so he ought to be merciful, for 
he cannot realize the force of hisown hand. He is not only a great 
architect, but a consummate landscape artist, who knows how to 
make landscapes of buildings. Every man, to be a great architect, 
must feel the landscape effect of his own buildings. But to eve 
one it is not given to be able himself to embody that effect wit 
his own hand in the spirit of a painter; and of those who in our 
time have had the gift, it has in none been developed to so 
exquisite a degree as in Pugin and in Mr.Street. The artist who 
possesses this talent incurs the constant risk of being, like un- 
fortunate Miss Kilmansegge, run away with by his own marvellous 
instrument. He fascinates when he ought to convince, and he may 
sometimes find himself in the position of the beauty who cannot— 
much as from a strict sense of duty she might wish it otherwise— 
prevent herself from breaking hearts by the irresistible fascination 
of her winning ways. We really think the Committee deserves 
some praise for having decided as it did, in the face of so potent a 
seduction. 

In fact the absolute artistic advantages of the North Strand side 
have not received that consideration from the Embankment party 
which the advocates of Carey Street have bestowed upon the rival 
scheme. We have pointed out the advantages of its altitude in 
the distant view. The near view of the building which may be 
placed there will also be very grand. The Strand, as any one 
with a landscape eye must have discovered, is an eminently 
picturesque street. Its curvature is indeed not dissimilar from 
that of the world-famed High Street of Oxford, and with the 
buildings placed along it, which should not be modelled after 
the ci-devant Strand Music Hall, it might easily equal or excel 
that street. Either the Embankment or the Carcy Street Palace 
would have the advantage of turning its principal facade to the 
southern sun. But the Carey Street building would also 
be able to display at least a western and a northern (and 
in time it may be hoped an eastern) facade. The view 
which the pedestrian would enjoy moving along the southern 
side of the Strand would be very grand, catching, as he would 
do, the angle combination of the t southern and western 
fronts. When at ee he got close to the building, the 
chief obstacle to the full enjoyment of this view would be a 
row of houses which in the interests of common decency and 
common health ought (totally irrespective of any question of 
Law Courts) to follow Middle Row, Holborn, into the gulph 
of metropolitan Lethe—the block of dens, filthy in every sense 
of the word, which lies between Holywell Street and the Strand. 
Whether St. Clement’s Church might not hereafter have to 
be rebuilt or transmuted, is a question into which we need not 
now enter. The more restricted site in Carey Street to which 
Mr. Lowe’s parsimony reduced the building projects to the 
north-west with a very salient angle. This angle Mr. Street pro- 
poses to utilize for the offices of the Courts, and in the hands 
of a Gothic architect such as he is an irregularity of area is 


ground which Mr. Lowe is prepared to buy, between the Em- 


not so much a misfortune as an incentive, and a means for 
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bold and original picturesqueness, especially on a portion of his 
building so important to the landscape. But the adjacent 
landowner is Clement’s Inn, and Clement's Inn, it is credibly 
stated, might accommodate the Government with a give-and- 
take line at hardly any cost. If this be so, the argument which 
has been so ostentatiously inflated of the irregularity of outline 
simply falls to the ground. Much stress has also been laid on 
the bad character of the alleys and courts which form the Clare 
Market district at the north-west angle of the site. Those 
who dwell upon this consideration conveniently forget how very 
much loftier the new building will be than this rickety cluster of 
insignificant hovels, 
in the architectural regeneration of a great city would attach 
much serious importance to the antecedent character of an old 
quarter the transmutation of which, through means of some 
monumental structure, had been predetermined on. Civic im- 
provement works sporadically. ‘Lhe one great building is 
planted down, and its influence works, quicker or slower, 
on contiguous districts, but with a mathematical certainty of 
ultimate result. It took a long time to clear the old houses 
from the Louvre and Antwerp Cathedral, but they are gone now ; 
and in this age of steam and telegraph months or weeks will do 
the work which it required years in our grandfathers’ age to 
accomplish. That system of rebuilding is most likely to be sterile 
— most bears the mark of a doctrinaire predetermination of 
effect. 

We have heard something, too, of the crushing effect on the 
eastern side of the Law Society's big building which runs from 
Chancery Lane back into Bell Yard. But, by the evidence of the 
architect of this building, it will at its nearest point be fifty-five 
feet distant from the Law Courts, and there will be accord- 
ingly ample space between the two piles for any street which may 
be required. The question of the approaches to the Courts was 
worked and re-worked by the partisans of the Embankment, but 
we think that a palpable vein of exaggeration ran through all 
their statements. Those who have looked into them would be 
tempted to imagine that the Law Courts were a series of minor 
theatres which were perpetually bringing out fresh sensation 
melodramas for the benefit of the London mob, or that in 
those Courts on each successive day a Palmer was answering 
for his life, a Baptist minister had got into trouble for ab- 
ducting a Jewess, and a peer was being arraigned for caning an 
editor. Most quiet-minded people would, we should imagine, be 
truly thankful that the facilities for enjoying such gratitications, 
whenever they unhappily turned up, were not made too ready 
and extensive in the new Courts. A very little proportion of 
improvement, the opening the Turnstile for carriages and the con- 
version of Bell Yard into a practicable street, together with the 
widening of Essex Street, which is common to both plans, 
would, we believe, give all the accommodation which the Law 
Courts usually need. Anything further would be a metropolitan 
improvement, and could not with justice be imported into this 
question ; and even those openings which we have named ought 
properly to be undertaken by the Metropolitan Board. The 
friends of Howard Street dwelt upon the ample facilities of the 
river, the Embankment roadway, and the underground railway, 
all leading to that one point. They forget however that, except 
for barristers and solicitors, whose very seconds are priced, this 
triple line of approach would be within a trifle as useful for the 
North Strand Courts, leading as it would do up to Norfolk Street, 
directly in front of the new building. The phantom was evoked 
of a broad new street in continuation of [Essex Street, flanked 
by palace-like masses of new chambers, to be built by a Limited 
Company in view of quick returns and large dividends. We bear 
the loss of this contingency with considerable equanimity. 

The decision is undoubtedly a disappointment to the men of 
grand conceptions, who had formed for themselves an ideal of a 
ga river-side London stretching along the Embankment. 

ur sympathy with their motives and with their disappointment 
is not less real because we think that they allowed themselves to 
be carried away by their own enthusiasm. We should be sorry 
to have said anything which might seem like exultation over 
their failure, while we can only offer them the consolation that 
we believe the decision will in the time to come lead, though 
ae by slow degrees, to a grander London than that which 
would have been created if they had been successful. 


MR. SECRETARY BRUCE AND THE POLICE. 


EFORE we can pronounce on the merits of the case between 

Mr. Bruce and Mr, Knox, or the case between certain con- 
stables and certain bank clerks, or the greater case between the 
public and the police, we must be certain of the facts, And after 
much toilsome investigation in this direction we are compelled to 
the conclusion that there is great uncertainty about them from first 
to last. On Thursday, July 15, Mr. Knox decided a case of three 
young men who were charged with disorderly conduct, and 
assaulting the police, in the Haymarket a fortnight before— 
namely, July 1. A sergeant swore that one of the defendants 
lifted his umbrella to strike him, and afterwards kicked him. On 
the other hand, it was shown that the defendants bore an excellent 
character, and were enabled to give a sufficient reason for being 
in the Haymarket at that late hour, and they contended that 
they were assaulted by the police. Mr. Knox, one of the ablest 
of our police magistrates, decided—certainly on a priori grounds, 


But no one who seriously occupies himself | 


which by the way he disavowed—that “it was incredible 
that sober young men should have conducted themselves in the 
manner described.” With this presumption Mr. Knox believed 
the evidence of a bystander, that the constable kicked one of 
the defendants, and, believing this, “ how could he _belieyg 
the assertion of the police, that the defendant kicked thg 
constable first ?”” We own ourselves unable to follow the magis. 
trate’s reasoning. We do not much admire what Mr. Knox 

| on to call “a priori” views on a matter of pure evidence, An 
a priori assumption that the young men would not assault the policg 
is no better and no worse than the @ priori assumption that 
the police could not, or would not, assault three well-behaved 
young men; and because it was proved that the young man 
was kicked by the policeman seems a poor reason for concludi 
that the policeman was not kicked by the young man first; wine 
| is what was sworn to on the other side. owever, the case was 
| one of conflicting evidence. Mr. Knox was obliged to believe one 
side, and believing one side means disbelieving the other. Sohe 
concluded that “the police had told that which was not true—the 
young men had been wronged, and were innocent of the charge,” 
which was consequently dismissed. So runs the report in the 
Times of July 16, and so substantially does that given by the Tele. 
graph at much greater length on the same day. Mr. Knox’s obser- 
vations, however, were, we are told, much stronger than they were 
reported; at least, they presented themselves in a much more 
vigorous and picturesque form to “ Charles Boutell, M.A. Oxon,”, 
the father of one of the defendants, who, writing to the Telegraph, 
reports Mr. Knox to have said that he “never knew a case s0 
clear on the side of the accused, or so scandalous on the part of 
the accusers; that the defendants had been most scandalously 
outraged,” and moreover that “the magistrate in open court 
declared the police to be neither more nor less than ‘ perjured 
ruffians.’” 

This is the first difficulty we have as to what Mr. Knox really 
said. On the one hand, he is represented as having grave doubts 
on the case; on the other, as never having known a clearer case, 
One ear-witness says that all that Mr. Knox said was that he 
believed that the police had said what was not true ; another ear- 
witness heard Mr. Knox declare the police to be perjured ruffians, 
But thisis not all. Thoroughly puzzled as we are to know what Mr, 
Knox said—and if he did not call the police “ perjured ruffians” we 
are driven to the conclusion that “Charles Boutell, M.A., Oxon.”, 
to use Mr. Knox’s expression, “told that which was not true”— 
we are equaily at sea as to what was said or what was not said in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night. According to the Times 
Parliamentary reporter, Mr. Jessel, in whose legal and impartial 
mind we should be disposed to place confidence, “very much 
lamented that the Home Secretary did not think it incumbent 
upon him to institute a prosecution in this case.” According 
to the Standard, this same Mr. Jessel “thought it would be 
impossible, after what the right hon. gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had stated, for them to say that he ought to institute a 
prosecution.” 

Let us try to bring something solid out of all this chaos of con- 
tradictory statements. The question can hardly be cleared of 
prejudice. It is natural, or at least unavoidable, that in every 
collision between the public and the police there should be a 
prejudice, or, as Mr. Knox calls it, an @ priori judgment. So 
far does this bias prevail, that Mr. Kinnaird in the House of 
Commons argued that the police are always wrong, because he 
knew a case in which a Trenchman was arrested —and very 
properly—by the police for bilking a turnpike. In this case 
of the bank clerks what is called public sym wo! is against 
the police. The demand is that the police should be prose- 
cuted by the Government for perjury. Now how comes the 
word perjury into the matter? Mr. Eykyn: “The police were 
involved in the much more serious charge of perjury.” Mr. 
Crawford: “It was evident that the policemen had perjured 
themselves,” &c. Now as far as we can make out, this ugly word 
perjury was first used by Mr. Boutell the elder, and of course 

y the newspaper writers; but it is not clear that Mr. Knox ever 
used it. Mr. IT. Chambers, who seems to have gone through 
the whole of the proceedings in a very judicial spirit, remarks: 
“ Did the magistrate deduce perjury? He only said that ‘it jarred 
vehemently with his opinion of what was fitting.’ . . . The 
decision did not justify any one in imputing perjury to the police. 
. . . The magistrate studiously avoided imputing perjury to 
the police ; if he had intended to do so, he would have used much 
stronger language ;”’ something, we suppose, like that which Mr. 
Boutell, senior, and apparently he alone, heard fall from Mr. 
Knox’s lips. 

As the matter stood after Mr. Knox’s decision, we do not think 
that it deserves all the exaggeration and tall talk which have been 
lavished upon it. It was a difficult case, and one in which it was 
all but impossible to get at the certainty. The bank clerks were 
undoubtedly respectable people; but, though by an accident, 
which was sufliciently accounted for, they were undoubtedly in 
very queer place. They were what the police call loitering about, 
for no bad purpose indeed, but still loitering. They were order 
to move on, and the order was given, very likely, with very official 
decision. Strong in their innocence, we can quite understand 
that the young men may have met the surly order by a not very 
conciliatory rejoinder. An altercation follows, and then a row; 
and, as in all rows, especially street rows at one o’clock A.M, 
it is very difficult to get at the facts as to who began it, and 


who was most to blame. Mr. Knox, in the exercise of his 
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discretion—and he is anything but an indiscreet person—thought 
the balance of evidence was against the police, and said so. He 
said that he did not believe their story ; but did believe the story 
of the accused. He did not say that the police were perjured 
ruffians; nor did he use the word perjury at all. Only he could 
not see his way to accept their account of the row, and he rejected 
their evidence. No doubt this was a slur on the police; the 
accused were triumphantly acquitted, the accusers pronounced to 
bein the wrong. Surely all this is no such great matter. 

But the newspapers and newspaper writers and the natural 
enemies of the police take the matter up. The Home Office is 
incited or terrorized, not to investigate the matter, but, as it stands 
and on its merits, to institute a prosecution for perjury. On look- 
ing into the case, the law officers of the Crown find that there is 
not the slightest ground :for believing that a prosecution for per- 
jury would stand. Mr. Secretary Bruce, therefore, declines, not 
to take up the case, because he had taken it up, but to do 
that which he was asked to do, namely, to prefer an indictment 
for perjury. Now, what is it that the decision of the Home 
Secretary amounts to? Does he say that Mr. Knox’s decision was 
wrong? By no means. Does he say that the bankers’ clerks 
committed perjury—because, if it must be a matter of perju 
(which it is not) on one side or the other, if Mr. Knox’s 
decision was wrong, the clerks must have been perjured? By 
no means, All that Mr. Secretary Bruce says is, that he 
does not see his way to a successful prosecution for perjury 
against the police; and he rightly holds that an unsuccess- 
ful prosecution would not be to the advantage of the public, 
or conduce to the better administration of the law, or the general 

ect for justice. Whereupon we are subjected to the usual 
outbreak of tall talk and facetious talk. The facetious writers 
tell us that Mr. Bruce might probably be right in his con- 
clusion against a prosecution, but he had better have spared his 
reasons, But we cannot but feel that, in using this language, two 
things are mixed up and confounded which ought to be kept 
very distinct. Mr. Bruce had not to pronounce on the wine 
case, had not to say whether Mr. Knox was right or wrong; 
but only to say whether the Government was justified in 
hazarding its character and its influence on a prosecution of 
which the issue must be very doubtful. He was not called upon 
to say whether the police were right or wrong; but, given all the 
circumstances, whether there was any chance of proving in a 
criminal Court that the police were so far wrong as to ensure a 
conviction for perjury. And under these circumstances what would 
be very weak evidence, or no evidence, as an actual inculpation of 
the bank clerks, and as a proof that they were perjured, might be 
important as bearing against the contrary oldies that the 
constables were perjured. Mr. Bruce says that in getting together 
all the evidence available there was found something, perhaps a 
good deal, on the other side; and that this rendered the chances 
of a successful prosecution more and more doubtful. 

What we think to be the real pinch of the case is, not that 
under the circumstances much or any blame attaches to Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, but that the state of things under which we live 
is such that a case like this can occur, and that, whichever way it 
ends, so much and such reasonable dissatisfaction should be 
possible, and even justifiable. Mr. Jessel, we think, got hold of the 
throat of the matter when he argued that the thing to be com- 

lained of was not so much the Home Secretary’s decision, as that 

e should be compelled to decide such a case in such a way, 
and with so much of necessary privacy and reserve, and with apparent 
imputations upon those who had no opportunity of meeting them. 
No doubt it is very much to be regretted that, in stating his 
reasons for not prosecuting the police, Mr. Bruce insinuates charges 
against others on evidence which he is not prepared to produce, 
and of the value of which he alone is the judge. But this is the 
fault of Mr. Bruce’s office, not of Mr. Bruce ; the case condemns, not 
the Home Secretary, but the Home Secretary's function as practi- 
cally an Appeal Judge, sitting nobody knows where, adjudicating on 
nobody kuows what evidence, and open to imputations which are 
just as likely to be well founded as ill founded, and vice versd. What 
the House of Commons would %e well employed in doing would be, 
not in canvassing decisions which from the nature of the case must 
be made in the dark, and kept in the dark, but in placing the 
Home Secretary’s functions on a more satisfactory, because less 
irrational and exceptional, footing. The public is justly dissatis- 
fied; but that dissatisfaction would be better shown in trying 
to amend the law than in abusing those who can only administer 
a bad law in a bad way. When it is said that Mr. Bruce is to be 
blamed because he refuses to produce his new evidence, we may 
well ask to whom is he to produce it—where, and for whose 
decision? For that of the House of Commons? The original 
dimensions of the case are not, we suspect, of very extraordinary 
magnitude. Most likely the police overstated the case against 
the clerks; is it impossible that the clerks understated their 
share in the row ? On this conflict of testimony Mr. Knox decided, 
and probably his decision was right as the balance of evidence 
before him stood. But even he admitted that there was great 
difficulty in the matter, and that it had cost him many days and 
nights of anxious thought. The case irregularly gets into another 
jurisdiction of a very anomalous character, and the balance, which 

ad been trembling and had turned one way in Marlborough 
Street, trembles again and sets the other way in Downing Street. 
This comes, and must come, of an Appeal Court which is no Court 
at all, but it is hardly the fault of one who is a judge in spite of 
himself. There remains, however, one solid fact, that a case which 


has grown into this magnitude, and which has given rise to so 
much feeling—angry feeling, prejudiced feeling, and, at the same 
time, so much justifiable indignation and suspicion—should be 
incapable of being brought to a full and fair investigation. 


VACCINATION. 


MALL-POX in its virulent form is one of the most terrible 
diseases to which man is liable. Contagious as it is in the 
highest degree, the unhappy victim suffers not alone; he becomes 
a centre capable of infecting all who approach him, each of whom 
becomes a fresh source for the propagation of disease and death. 
Thus originated the terrible epidemics of small-pox, happily now 
become historical, in which multitudes were swept away, leaving 
those who survived the attack always disfigured, often deprived of 
sight and other senses. It is well to recall these facts, which are 
thus described by Macaulay :—“ The small-pox was always present, 
filling the churchyards with corpses, leaving on those whose lives 
it spared the hideous traces of its power, turning the babe into a 
changeling at which the mother shuddered, and making the eyes 
and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects of horror to the lover.” 
At the period thus referred to three thousand persons in every 
million living died annually of this disease, whilst the recent mor- 
tality (taking an average of twelve years from 18 ia to 1866), 
as shown in Dr. Seaton’s admirable Handbook of ‘accination, is 
but two hundred in every million of the population. But whilst 
the mortality has thus fallen, the malignity of the disease remains 
the same, except in those persons who are protected by vaccina- 
tion. It is necessary to refer to these elementary facts when we 
come to consider, on the one hand, the practice of vaccination 
made compulsory by law, and, on the other hand, the objections 
to it, founded, it may be, on conscientious scruples, on ignorance, 
or prejudice. 
t is an old story to repeat how Jenner, when an apprentice to 
a surgeon at Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, heard it said of a dairy- 
maid that “she could not take the small-pox for she had had 
cow-pox,” and how some thirty years later, after much thought 
and investigation, he announced his great discovery that cow-pox 
rendered the person inoculated with it, if not absolutely in- 
susceptible of small-pox, at least likely to suffer from it in a very 
mitigated form. The theory which explains this protective influ- 
ence is not a hidden one. Within three years after the publication 
of Jenner’s discovery, it was shown by Gassner that cow-pox 
could be produced in the cow by inoculation from human small- 
x; and, again, that the cow-pox taken from the animal thus 
inoculated produced in the human subject, not small-pox, but 
cow-pox. ‘lhis observation has been since abundantly confirmed, 
more especially by Mr. Ceely. The intimate relation, if not 
identity, of cow-pox and small-pox shows that we have but to 
remember how certain diseases, amongst others small-pox, occur 
(with exceptions) but once in the same person, to understand how 
a man, having had cow-pox, is indisposed to have smali-pox sub- 
sequently. He has had the disease, so to speak, and is not likely 
to have it again. The method of communicating this vaccine 
protection, and the possibility of conveying with it from animal 
to man, or from one human being to another, hurtful influences 
or diseased conditions, have been a source of discussion from 
Jenner’s time to the present day, when it is sought to create 
a feeling of resistance to what is called “compulsory vaccina- 
tion.” ‘This term is applied to the Act 30 and 31 Vict. cap. 84, 
which, under a penalty, requires the parent or guardian of 
every unvaccinated child to have the child vaccinated within 
a limited period. ‘The first impression conveyed to the mind 
by the phrase ‘compulsory vaccination” is that our Govern- 
ment is about to assume anew character, to become very parental or 
very despotic—that hence we may some day expect an enactment 
concerning tight-lacing or tight boots, or that we shall be required 
to submit the treatment of our diseases to some wonderful new 
“pathy” or other. But a little reflection shows that there is 
nothing so very novel in the present proceeding. The Government 
does not so much take cognizance of the unvaccinated homunculus as 
it does of the damage to his neighbour which homunculus may do if 
he becomes the victim of small-pox. The ownerof a vicious dog or of 
a furious bull must not allow these animals to injure his neighbours, 
neither can the parent or guardian of a child be allowed to create 
a source of danger to the community which can be avoided by 
taking a reasonable precaution against it ; and that the precaution 
is a reasonable one can readily be shown. First, with regard 
to the protective influence of vaccination against — over 
masses of population, we find it stated, in the work of Dr. 
Seaton already referred to, and which contains almost everything 
that requires to be known on the subject, “That in Sweden, where 
before vaccination was discovered the average annual death- 
rate from small-pox was 2,050 out of every million of popula- 
tion, during the forty years 1810 to 1850 it was but 1 58: 
in Westphalia, where the small-pox death-rate used to be 2,643 
er million, it was from 1816 to 1850 only 114; in Bohemia, 
oravia, and Austrian Silesia it has been reduced in like manver 
from 4,000 to 200; in Copenhagen from 3,128 to 286; and in 
Berlin from 3,422 to 176”; whilst nearer home we find 
the Registrar-General stating in a recent Report that, com- 
paring the average of the twelve years, 1854 to 1866, in which 
vaccination had become to some extent obligatory, with the 
average of the nine preceding years, there was an annual gain of 
life of 31 per 100,000 of population, and that one-third of this gain 
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had been under the head of small-pox alone. During nearly a cor- 
responding | gro a gain of 16 lives in every 100,000 inhabitants of 
London had been acquired, and of these 16 ten were gained from 
small-pox. In Scotland the results were still more striking, where 
the average mortality fell from 1,054 to 123. Of the protective 
power of vaccination in individual cases a most striking illus- 
tration may be found in the fact, to which we shall again refer, 
that none of the nurses of the Small-pox Hospital have ever taken 
the disease. Still there are those who assert that vaccination is 
attended with such results that its practice should be abandoned. 
It is asserted that the vaccine matter has degenerated since the 
time of Jenner. But in these assertions there is no truth. Good vaccine 
loses nothing by transmission, it reproduces itself again and again, 
and the character of the vesicles is now precisely the same as 
it ever was. Moreover, fresh supplies have been very frequently 
obtained from the cow, constituting what is called “animal 
vaccination ””—a practice much talked of lately, but which has 
little to recommend it beyond ordinary good vaccination, and is 
sometimes attended with inconvenience. Again, it has been ob- 
jected that the operation, slight as it is, is not free from risk. An 
inquest recently held on a child that died of erysipelas following 
vaccination, seemed to give countenance to this notion. Erysipelas 
may follow the operation of vaccination as it may follow a scratch 
from a pin. The result is due in one case, as in the other, to some 
parent 4 peculiarity of individual constitution. That vaccination 
can communicate scrofula or cancer, or any similar disease, is 
utterly opposed to facts, and to the experience of every one who 
has honestly studied the subject. 

Abundantly protective, then, as vaccination is shown to be, free 
as it is from the most remote risk of danger, when properly per- 
formed, it becomes the imperative duty of the State, which has 
rendered this operation compulsory, to afford safe and efficient 
means for its performance. Inquiry satisfies us that this has been 
done, and that, under the guidance of the medical oflicers of the 
Privy Council, regulations for insuring perfectly safe vaccination 
have been framed; and as the public ought to know something 
of these regulations, and how they act, we shall state all that we 
can learn on the subject. For example, whilst a medical man 
possessing a qualification in medicine alone, or in surgery alone, 
may treat the gravest internal disease, or perform the most im- 
portant surgical operation, the Government insists that every 
= employed as a public vaccinator shall be qualified in 

oth medicine and surgery. Not only so, but the State, which 
has nothing directly to do with ordinary medical teaching or 
even with ordinary medical examinations, has instituted special 
schools where vaccination is taught, and where students and 
practitioners are examined as to their knowledge of this parti- 
cular subject. The State, having taken these guarantees for 
the qualifications of public vaccinators, next takes precautions 
that every public vaccinator shall have opportunities of obtain- 
ing the best material (lymph) for the operation. The national 
vaccine establishment stations, presided over by skilled vacci- 
nators appointed by the Government, supply guaranteed lymph 
which has been carefully chosen and collected; and any medical 
practitioner, public or private vaccinator, is gratuitously supplied 
with this lymph. Regulations have been made for maintaining at 
each public vaccinating station the largest possible supply of 
cases, so that the vaccinator, previously instructed how to know 
the kind of lymph to be chosen, may have abundant opportunities 
of choosing the best. The Government, having given this instruc- 
tion and supplied these opportunities, takes care that public 
vaccinators shall make use of them, and shall actually vaccinate 
in the best way, by inspecting specially, through the medical de- 
partment of the Privy Council, the arrangements for public vaccina- 
tion, and by seeing, through its inspectors, that public vaccinators 
do their business in the best possible way. To this end, a 
system of rewards for good vaccination has been established, anda 
sum of nearly three thousand pounds has been spent in this manner 
during the last year. If any case of the kind is brought under 
notice of the Government, inquiry is instituted into any instance 
where apparent injury has resulted from vaccination, especially 
when such vaccination is public vaccination. The Government 
also takes every opportunity of diffusing information amongst the 
— amongst vaccinators, and amongst those practitioners who 

ave the appointment of vaccinators, respecting the conditions 
under which the operation is best performed, the sort of subjects 
from whom lymph should be taken, &c. 

When the results of these precautions are inquired into, it 
is found that in England there has probably never been an 
instance, certainly not since the precautionary measures just 
described have been at work, in which there has been the small- 
est ground for believing that other diseases are transmitted 
with vaccine lymph. Exceptions to the absoluteness of this 
statement may perhaps be required in the case of those unim- 
portant skin eruptions which in some children will follow the 
smallest constitutional derangement, e.g. teething as well as vacci- 
nation; but it has never, so far as is known, been pretended in 
England, as it has been supposed in Italy, that syphilis, for 
example, has been qneugened by professional vaccination. Ex- 
ception may perhaps be required, too, in the case of some private 
vaccinations very carelessly done by unqualified persons; but for 
these results such persons are morally and may be made legally 
responsible. We learn that the success of the attempts made to 
produce good and protective vaccine has greatly increased. For- 
merly in public vaccination, and probably still in some private 


vaccination, it is no uncommon thing for children to be vaccinated 


so imperfectly that they gained little or no protection agai 
Medical Department of the Privy Council has been able recently 
to report that he saw at public stations in one week ninety-one 
children who had been vaccinated in the preceding week 
446 insertions of lymph, and on their arms they bore 443 dis. 
tinct typical vaccine vesicles of the sort indicating most effectual 
protection against small-pox. As regards immunity against small. 
pox, the Government finds that this is distinctly increasing ag 
vaccination is more diffused and better performed. or example, 
whilst the deaths from small-pox per million of re ye were 
1,101 in 1838, they were but 309 in 1865 ; and whilst the deaths 
from small-pox were 48 per thousand of deaths from all causes in 
1838, they were but thirteen and a-half in 1865. 

t is no objection to this to say that there is an increasing number 
of vaccinated persons of the whole number under treatment at 
the Small-pox Hospital. No one pretends—Jenner himself did not 
pretend—that absolute immunity against any degree of small-pox is 
given by vaccination. If then the whole population were vaccinated, 
and yet an epidemic of small-pox attacked London, it must happen 
that every person admitted to the Smali-pox Hospital would be 
vaccinated, ho the disease would be very different in character 
from that which would have been the case in the unvaccinated, 
We are getting by degrees nearer and nearer to this complete 
vaccination of the population, and therefore an increasing number of 
the persons admitted to the Small-pox Hospital are vaccinated. But 
the Small-pox Hospital tells, in a way not to be mistaken, what is 
the value of previous vaccination to those who have the misfortune 
to be attacked. Mr. Marson’s observations, made on nearly five 
thousand cases admitted to the Small-pox Hospital, show that of 
the unvaccinated 35 per cent. die; of those stated to have been 
vaccinated, but having no cicatrix, 24 per cent. die; while the 
deaths of those who have well-marked cicatrices amount to only 
two and a-half per cent., and 19 per cent. die who had pre- 
viously had small-pox. Still, even these figures do not show the 
large, though not absolute, immunity from an attack that vacci- 
nation can confer. To take no other fact out of the thousands 
that any one may have for the seeking on this point, let us repeat 
that no nurse at the Small-pox Hospital, living constantly in 
that most contagious of atmospheres, has in the thirty years that 
Mr. Marson has known the place ever had small-pox. They 
are all seen to have been vaccinated, and are all re-vaccinated on 
their engagement. With these precautions our whole population 
might be rendered equally insusceptible of the disease, and thus 
pond ar scourge might be nearly, if not altogether, banished from 
our land. 


THE OXFORD-HARVARD BOAT-RACE, 


} is almost insuperably difficult for the people of one country 
to understand another. American criticisms on England are 
often absurdly mistaken, but it is always proper to remember 
that English speakers and writers are probably quite as ignorant 
of American matters upon which they offer confident opinions. 
We should take care, therefore, not to lay too much stress ona 
grotesque blunder of the New York Times in reference to the 
chances of the Harvard boat in her race with Oxford. It may be 
useful, however, to explain, for the information of Transatlantic 
journalists, that in this country swindling is practised in reference 
to horse-races and prize-fights, but not in reference to boat-races 
between gentlemen. We admit that the distinction is so fine that 
a foreigner can hardly be expected to appreciate it, and a Trans- 
atlantic reader of our sporting history, as written by ourselves, may 
be pardoned for supposing that “the interests of the betting-men 
in Eagiead ” will not allow fair-play to the representatives of 
Harvard. We must, however, venture to protest against another 
assertion of the New York Times, that the betting-men in England 
were offering odds of 10 to 1 against Harvard. Our country- 
men may be rogues, but they are not fools, Americans will 
doubtless back their representatives with as much spirit as 
they did when they made Umpire a favourite for the Derby, 
and we cannot conceive why Englishmen should be supposed to 
be bereft at once of intelligence and of honesty. It is not likely 
that our betting-men would offer terms much higher than 
can be necessary to bring copious supplies of American money 
into the market. It may be said, indeed, that it cannot matter, 
if the Americans are not to be allowed to win, whether the 
odds laid against them are 10 to 1 or 2 to 1; but we apprehend 
that swindling, like other arts, has its rules, and according to 
these rules it would be considered clumsy and barbarous to offer & 
better price than is required to attract customers. To speak 
seriously, however, we regret that Americans should misunder- 
stand the character of these University boat-races for which the 

have sent competitors to England. It is quite true that until 
recently boats and barges have been allowed to roam at their own 
sweet will over the course during the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
races, but nobody ever supposed that either University was 
favoured by these interlopers, who contrived to add to the interest 
of the race by presenting difficult problems of steering to the com- 
petitors. The New York Times makes the surprising statement 
that “ all sorts of devices to delay one party or the other are habitual 
among the lovers of British fair-play.” We beg to state that the 
“bargee” of the Thames and other rivers is entirely independent in 
his movements of competitors in races, and usually expresses in his 
countenance a profound contempt for them. If he has any desire 
at all in reference to a racing-boat, it is that she may come to 
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grief, and the only pleasurable emotion which he derives from a 


race is when he compels a boat which attempts to cross his bows 
to change her course suddenly and go astern. We believe that 
the ordinary “ bargee” would be pleased to be the means of 
making either Harvard or Oxford lose the race, and would be 
utterly indifferent which he caused to lose it, But the erratic 
pensities of barges, as well as of steamers, will it is hoped be 
effectually controlled, and we can at least venture to assert that 
there will be the intention to secure a clear stage and no favour 
for this interesting race. 

It would perhaps be a mistake to assume that the New York 
Times knows much more about rowing in general than it does 
about rowing on the Thames, and therefore we do not attach 
much importance to the observation which occurs to us, that its 
description of the Harvard crew throws very little light upon the 
question whether they can row. “The matchless beauty and 

eas well as strength of the Harvard style of rowing” may 

ease a critic in New York without going far towards winning a 
race in London. We are too well used to the extravagance of 
American journalism to feel surprise at the Harvard style being 
called beautiful and graceful, or at the men being described as 

tlemanly. Our notions in England are peculiar, and we should 

considerably surprised either at any writer thinking it necessary 
to state that an Oxford crew were gentlemanly, or at any reader 
being induced by that statement to give them his “ enthusiastic 
support,” at least if enthusiasm took the form of laying odds on 
that crew’s winning the race. We cannot help remembering 
that in long-shore language “ perfect gentleman” is synonymous 
with “ muff.’ However, we are quite sure that the Harvard men 
are not gentlemen in this sense, and, as regards the beauty and 
grace of their rowing, it is very likely that we shall begin to see 
it if they beat Oxford. But if we wanted to make our final selec- 
tion for the Derby, and if the guide in whom we had often trusted 
were to favour us with a discourse upon the matchless beauty and 
grace of one of the leading favourites, we should be disposed to 
complain of a lack of definite information. We have now, 
however, the Harvard crew in daily practice on the Thames, 
and observers competent and otherwise will describe all that they 
do, and much that they do not do, in every variety of language 
between the imaginative and the practical. The prevailing im- 
pression a to be that our visitors have the makings of a good 
crew, but that there is some doubt whether it will be made. The 
notion was inconsiderately promulgated that a Harvard boat and 
style was to be tried against an Oxford boat and style, but it was 
soon discovered, if it was not originally known, that the Harvard 
boat was too heavy for the work. As regards style, we should 
suppose that the Harvard men will improve considerably in 
power and speed in the next fortnight, and as they — they 
will approach more and more nearly to the model of what is con- 
sidered good rowing on the Thames. They have done plenty of 
hard work in a heavy bout, and that is a condition of success in a 
light boat which is not always fulfilled by English crews. With 
strength and spirit they doubtless combine that intelligence in 
making the best of the circumstances of an aquatic contest 
which has always eminently distinguished the nation to which 
they belong. ‘That nation has heretofore shown us the way in 
ship-building, and its sons will not refuse to take a lesson 
from us in return. The stipulation which Harvard has made 
for a calm day amounts, we think, to an acknowledgment that 
their present style has not their own entire confidence. The 
best style is surely that which is most suitable for all weathers. 
But if Harvard can show us anything new in rowing we 
shall be glad to see it, and if they are able to relieve the 
monotony of Oxonian success upon the Thames we should think 
that Oxford herself would be almost grateful to them. One 
cannot estimate too highly the resolution they have shown in 
surrendering the peculiarities of their own system, and determin- 
ing to accept the only conditions on which it was found possible 
to make a match. As our sporting writers love to say, these are 
men who “mean business,” and they deserve and will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome when they take their station for the 
race. If they had not been thoroughly in earnest, they would 
not have got over the difliculty as to steering which was found 
insurmountable a year ago. As long ago as last February 
twelvemonth the discussion between the two Universities as 
to the conditions of a match had reached an end very like that 
which has been attained in some of the diplomatic correspond- 
ences of the two countries. With the utmost apparent and 
probably real desire to accommodate a difference, that difference 
remained. The Americans have invented a plan for rowing with- 
out coxswains, and, with something of the astuteness which marks 
their national diplomacy, they suggested that, if the Oxonians 
preferred a coxswain, they could carry one, and, if they preferred the 
American substitute, they could adopt it. The Oxonians answered 
that, although it might be possible to dispense with a coxswain 
between Putney and Mortlake, where the race would be rowed, it 
would not be possible to do so at Oxford, or elsewhere in the upper 
waters of the Thames. And they urged that it could be no hard- 
ship on the Harvard men to carry a coxswain. It seems to have 

n assumed that the race was possible without coxswains be- 
tween Putney and Mortlake, but surely it could only be possible 
on the supposition that the course was rigorously well ro and 
considering that until lately no attempt has been made to keep it, 
this supposition is perhaps extravagant. We cannot help feeling 
that the Harvard men have made a great concession in this matter, 
and the boldness they have shown in challenging Oxford upon 


what may be called only too truly her own ground deserves our 
a gw and admiration. We hope that their treatment on this 
visit will be such as to encourage its repetition. 


REVIEWS. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS.* 


HE spread of a popular interest in social problems has 
already caused a demand for a special literature. This de- 
mand has been answered by the production of a class of works 
of which the book before us is an average representative. It 
is not a sermon by one of the so-called school of muscular Chris- 
tianity, it is not a leading article on the police reports, it is not 
a scientific medical study adapted to the pages of the Lancet, but 
it has a little of all these three elements ; superadded to which you 
get the special weaknesses of the individual writer, increased by a 
necessary deference to the special weaknesses of his public. Dr. 
Elam appears to be well adapted for the task which he has under- 
taken, being neither much above nor much below his work and 
his audience. Under the heading of A Physician’s Problems he has 
given us a collection of entertaining pseudo-moral-metaphysical- 
medical gossip, out of which he has carefully weeded all those 
coarser details which, though unds for scientific 
investigation, might unfit his book for the drawing-room table. 
He makes up for the omission of matter which would “only be 
appropriate in a strictly medical essay” by a lavish and frequent 
use of quotations from the Bible—a use so lavish and so frequent 
that the ordinary reader is occasionally betrayed into a suspicion 
of irreverence on the part of the writer. But we have no doubt 
that Dr. Elam has no other intention beyord that of serious illus- 
tration in his use of those texts with which he is so ready. Indeed, 
a careful examination of internal evidence goes far to prove that 
it is in all good faith that he abstains from making any statement 
which might possibly shock the taste or offend the prejudices of 
his public. And this intentional caution is heightened by a 
natural timidity of judgment which hinders Dr. Elam from 
drawing any exact conclusions from the facts which he brings 
forward. 

Dr. Elam asks, What of essential nature do our parents and 
ancestors ueath tous? And under this head he proceeds to 
enumerate all the various influences to which the human type is 
subject by inheritance. One of the most serious of these for 
evil arises, in his estimation, from consanguineous marri 
This is a point on which our author is at issue with the opinions 
of the first physiologists of the day. He is obliged to admit 
that the historical evidence bearing on the question does not, to 
every mind, admit of the same interpretation. The Jews, for 
instance, have been adduced as a proof both of the propriety 
and impropriety of allied and family marriages. Their average 
health, longevity, and intelligence, under every circumstance of 
climate and mode of life, and even in qe to various ad- 
verse influences, are, in the opinion of Dr. Steinau, powerful 
evidences that the dread of intermarriage of relatives on physical 
grounds is as futile as are many other superstitious fears. But 
Dr. Elam takes no middle course. Such marri are abhor- 
rent to him. He therefore disposes of Dr. Steinau’s statements 
by refusing to admit a “ peculiar” and chosen people like the 
Jews to be a sufficient argument against phenomena which he 
himself considers incontestable facts. Great, however, as are, 
in his opinion, the ills effected by the marriages of those nearly 
related, still greater are the miseries inflicted on us by the 
evil, moral, or physical habits of our ancestry. The amount 
of force, of health, of virtue, of special aptitudes which may be 
transmitted to a lucky few seems almost overwhelmed by the 
feebleness, the disease, the weakness of will for good, and the. 
special vices which are the sole inheritance of many. Apart from 
the transitory possessions of money, of houses, and land, which do 
not endure, we derive from our parents one inalienable heritage. 
We derive that which determines our temperament and constitu- 
tion, our proclivities to health or to disease, to virtue or to vice, 
to wisdom or to folly, our entire intellectual and moral nature: 
no less than our physical organization. Dr. Elam pushes this. 
so far that he at last suddenly becomes aware that he is advo- 
cating no less a heresy than the complete moral irresponsibility. 
of man. This he immediately proceeds to disavow, and warns 
the reader against receiving any such impression. It may, he says,, 
indeed appear as if we had lessened man’s moral liberty; but to. 
think thus would be a serious error, and one which Dr, Elam would 
beg leave to disclaim. Man is not indeed exempt from the 

hysiological laws which govern lower orders of animal creatures ;. 
but he differs from these in the possession of a higher type of in- 
telligence, and most of all in the presence of a moral nature and 
sense. Thus we get out of our difficulty. There is this difference 
between man and the brute ; both equally inherit the nature trans- 
mitted to them for good and evil, but in the brute there is no 
knowledge of good or evil; the brute is therefore the predestined : 
slave of his organization. But, says Dr. Elam, with a sidelon 
glance at the metaphysicians, man es an innate sense 
right and wrong, and the still small voice of conscience. These 
constantly and surely intervene to keep him from evil, although 
the impulse due to organization may be equally strong until 


* A Physician's Problems, By Charles Elam, M.D., M.R.C.P. London: - 
Macmillan & Co. 1869. 
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deadened and blunted by habitual disregard and constant indul- 
gence; and he concludes the chapter with the consoling reflection 
that, although we had nearly begun to doubt it, sin and crime are 
always sin and crime, whatever may be the constitutional ten- 
dency, and he who wilfully intoxicates himself that he may com- 
mit a murder is still a murderer deep dyed in crime. 

We next enter on the question as to how our armies of disease and 
crime are recruited? and Dr. Elam attempts to review the causes 
of mental, moral, and physical degeneration in the human type. 
Having started with the assertion that man came “ pure” out of 
the hand of his Maker, he is rather disturbed by the fact that 
there is no portrait of this original man to refer to. Therefore we 
cannot judge quite accurately of his relative degeneration at the 
present day. Dr. Flam fears, we think with some reason, that 
the earliest representations of our species are probably not further 
from the Grecian type of ‘perfection than they are irom the real 
“original” man. ‘Thus we are under the inconvenience of having 
no absolute standard of comparison. But much can be done with- 
out it. A cursory glance over the varieties of our race shows that 
such degeneration has taken place, both absolutely and relatively. 
Absolutely, in so far as the subject of it may be supposed (we are 
already reduced to suppositions) to have fallen from a higher 
state of development; relatively, as some varieties have failed to 
raise themselves to a certain standard. The wild people of Ceram, 
or the original people of the Malay peninsula, seem, objectively 
considered, to differ from the monkeys only in the possession of 
some unintelligible rudiments of articulate speech, and the casual 
accomplishment of kindling a fire. Dr. Elam tells us that we 
see in the benighted and degraded condition of these heathen “the 
original curse” operating indeed through natural laws. By virtue 
of this curse, in accordance with providential arrangements shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery, they are waiting, and long waiting, 
for the bringing in of the fulness of the Gentiles. Thus we 
may summarily dispose of any intricate ethnological problems 
which may stand in the way of private convictions. Next, Dr. 
Elam passes, after a laugh at the absurdity of those who advocate 
the theory of natural progress, to matter where he is more at home. 
He puts before us those present evils the ravages of which may be 
studied in the existing generation. He draws our attention to the 
dangers of alcoholic poisoning, to the paralysing effects of the ex- 
cessive use of tobacco, and startles us with the information that 
in 1830 one hundred and four thousand pounds of opium were 
received in London, and in 1852 two hundred and fifty thousand. 
Although we are not inclined to attach as much importance to 
these statistics as does Dr. Elam, still, when all deductions on the 
score of possible exaggerations as to the consumption of this one 
particular article have been made, the fact of the steady increase of 
the use of stimulants remains. This will not, we believe, be 
contested by any one. Their use became general at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. M. Michelet, in his brilliant de- 
nunciation of their evil physical and social influence, includes 
even the “ivresse sobre du café.” He points out the significance 
to be attached to the date of their introduction. Europe then 
lay apparently exhausted after the great revolutions of the Re- 
naissance, of religion, of art, of science. Ever since then the 
use of stimulants has been increasing, and becoming more popular, 
The abuse of alcohol in Sweden seems to have begun during 
the last century; and in spite of the united efforts of physicians 
and legislators, matters have now come to such a point that 
Dr. Magnus Huss (Ueber die endemischen Krankheiten) says, “the 
Swedish nation is menaced with incalculable evil. . . . No 
measures can be too strong. It is better to save at any price than 
have to say ‘It is too late.’” Dr. Elam himself is on the verge of 
appealing to legislative interference ; and if it can be shown that 
administrative authority can be exercised successfully to check the 
excessive use of stimulants without risking even worse evils, there 
may be something to be said in favour of restriction. But we 
do not think that the case has as yet been made out. The ques- 
tion immediately arises, what is excessive use? The considera- 
tions which render it undesirable to interfere with the consumption 
of tobacco render it undesirable to restrain the consumption of 
other stimulants. ‘The use of tobacco, under certain conditions; 
is not injurious, but beneficial. So is the use of alcohol. All 
that we can say is that, if society were in a normal condition, no 
narcotic would be desired, or desirable. It is the strain apon the 
nervous system caused by the exigencies of modern life that 
creates a craving for stimulants. This craving has now become 
so general that even Dr. Elan is obliged to see in it something 

more than “a mere moral dereliction.” A need which is generally 
and urgently felt cannot be met by a code of prohibitive laws. 
The real remedy lies in the wider diffusion of the knowledge 
of the laws of hygiene. And, however hopeless this may seem, 
it is not so hopeless as an attempt at repression by means of 
law and police. However, Dr. Elam recants his conclusions at the 
end of the chapter. We have seen how suddenly he discovered 
that it would not do to assert the moral irresponsibility of man. 
He now discovers just as suddenly that alcohol and tobacco are 
not so very pernicious after all. ‘There are few countries, he says, 
where the population drinks more habitually and smokes more 
constantly than in England. Yet in spite of this the death-rate is 
lower in England than in any other Kuropean nation. And, man 
for man, no people can compete with our own, whether for energy, 
for endurance, or bodily labour. We wonder Dr. Elam does not 
make the reflection that this is rather a falling off from the days 
when one Englishman could fight three Frenchmen. Perhaps a 


“ According to Maimonides,” says our author, “the earth hag 
not been peopled 300 years when all turned with one accord 
to idolatry.” This is the instance which Dr. Elam cites as ay 
example of the rapidity which characterizes the rise and s 
of moral epidemics, Having, however, successfully established 
the epidemic character of the first origin of idolatry by the indis. 
putable testimony of a thirteenth-century writer, he goes on to 
tell us, on the same authority, that after the Flood the same ten. 
dency was quickly manifested, but under circumstances which 
indicated a far greater moral perversion and physical deterioration 
than before. Then Dr. Elam discusses the prevalence of the belief 
in witchcraft and sorcery from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century. But he does not once touch on the political and social 
conditions amongst which it originated. the wonders at the 
rapidity with which these beliefs passed away, but he does not 
remark that, in addition to the exhaustion naturally followi 
after the crisis, all physicians had by the seventeenth century 
agreed to see in these delusions nervous disease or imposture, 
Moreover the hand of a powerful administrative authority was 
everywhere. Even in the valleys of the Jura the overtasked peasant 
had little leisure for the horrible consolation of his Friday “ sabbat,” 
Under Mazarin and the good Queen, the nuns of « certain con- 
vent (Louviers?) might be seized with what Dr. Elam calls “ an 
hysterical affection.” Such a scandal was impossible under the 
rule of Louis XIV. 

Throughout the whole work we are struck by the curious way 
in which Dr. Elam seems instinctively to avoid the prosecution of 
his inquiries the moment that he approaches any point of vital 
interest. He always seems to base his argument on some secondary 
causes in preference to making an endeavour to reach the root of 
the evil. In dealing with this very question of the contagion of 
moral and criminal epidemics, he avoids, though he speaks of the 
present popular crimes, any investigation of the predisposing 
causes which lie hidden beneath the outward conditions of 
modern society. He prefers to deal only with the more immediate 
impulses. Ie ved the press as a fruitful source of evil by 
the publicity it gives to the minutiz of atrocious crimes. He 
bids us consider whether the glowing eloquence of counsel for the 
defence is not a strong incentive to hundreds to follow the example 
of the criminal. He complains that the Legislature encourages 
crime by the uncertainty, and in many cases the insufliciency, 
of punishment. ‘The clergy err, he says, by a misplaced sen- 
timentality in dealing with the penitent criminal. All this 
may be incontestable. But there must be an existing predis- 
position to commit a given crime before publicity can cause that 
crime to run like wildfire amongst a mass of men. On this point 
Dr. Elam does not touch. Take, again, for instance, the question of 
reversion to type which occurs in the consideration of the value 
of hereditary influences. In all departures from original type 
due to special causes, there is a constant tendency to return to 
the type as soon as the disturbing cause is removed. ‘This is 
the point under discussion, and after having quoted numerous texts 
Dr. Elam extracts a passage somewhat more to the purpose from 
Dr. Gull’s discourse on “ Clinical Observation in relation to Medi- 
cine in Modern Times.” Dr. Gull says that the strength of 
modern therapeutics lies in the clearer perception that we now 
have of the great truth that diseases are but perverted life-pro- 
cesses, and have not only a beginning, but a period of culmination 
and decline. The effects of disease may be for a third or fourth 
generation, but the laws of health are for a thousand. It seems to 
us impossible for the most careless reader to glance at this passage 
without seeing how much assistance a knowledge of this fact may 
be made to render in the consideration of mental disease. Dr. 
Elam, though he holds the clue in his hands, does not attempt to 
follow it. 

As to Body versus Mind, in spite of a quantity of statistics as to 
the ages attained by distinguished persons, we leave the main 
question untouched. We know that mental work exhausts the 
nervous system, and that bodily labour taxes the physical powers. 
So does Dr. Elam. He promises to investigate the ratio in which 
the exhaustion of the nervous system affects the physical strength, 
but he prefers to make a collection of entertaining stories. 
Probably he knows his public. There are a vast mass of people 
to whom gossip about a subject is infinitely preferable to study 
of the subject itself, For them there is an almost inexhaustible 
store laid up in A Physician’s Problems. We have gossip about 
Socrates and his Demon, about Pascal and his amulet, about 
Epictetus, Lord Brougham, Alcibiades, University Eights, and St. 
Augustine. Then come ghost stories, murders, poisonings, illu- 
sions, hallucinations, all this interlarded with moral reflections, 
and presented to the reader under the guise of science. We have 
not the least doubt that the book will be extremely popular. 


MARCO POLO.* 


M PAUTHIER, in summing up the merits of Marco Polo, 
i¥ii + speaks of his book as an historical and geographical ency- 
clopsedia of medizeval Asia, and as an inexhaustible mine of in- 
formation on the manners, customs, commerce, and manufactures 
of almost every Oriental people. Few men, certainly, have 

greater advantages, At the time when he left his home, Khou- 


* Le Livre de Marco Polo, Citoyen de Venise, Conseiller Privé et Com- 
missaire Impérial de Khoubilai Khaan. Publié pour la premiere fois d’apres 
trois manuserits inédits de la Bibliothéque Impériale de Paris. Par M. G. 


rigorously simple regimen might restore the ancient balance. 


Pauthier. Paris: 1865. 
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pilai Khan, the grandson of the great Genghis, had united into 
one enormous empire the whole of the vast region stretching 
from the Karakorum mountains to the shores of the Pacific, and 
from Lake Baikal on the north to the southernmost parts of 
Burmah. Persia had been devastated, and the Caliphat of 
dad brought to an end by his brother Mongou. The Mongols, 
jn fact, had, in Gibbon’s words, subdued almost all Asia and a 
at part of Europe. Their conquests were followed by a civi- 
tion which, if transient, made at the least some show, and 
the Mongol Khans, if we are to believe what is said of them, 
had risen to some idea of the comity of nations, and wished 
to form a permanent league with the Emperor and the Apostle 
of the Romans. The way was open for bold and prudent traders 
through the wide dominions of the despot of all China and 
Thibet; and Marco Polo left Venice with the assurance, not 
only of a generous welcome, but of high distinction in the 
Court of the great Tartar sovereign. His two uncles had already 
felt the benetits of this protection, and had returned to Venice 
loaded with the riches of the Kast. With no little difficulty the 
had succeeded after a sort in discharging the mission with whic 
the Khan had entrusted them to the Pope; and the young 
Marco a them when they carried back the message 
of Gregory X., with two preachers for the conversion of the 
Tartar ‘King and his subjects. A sojourn extending over nearly 
a quarter of a century in the dominions of Khoubilai would 
alone have furnished a rare opportunity to any keen and ob- 
servant traveller; but Marco Polo was further admitted to his 
rsonal confidence, and charged with more than one important 
mission. It fell to his lot to make an inventory of Chinese 
State papers, on which the Mongol General had placed his seals. 
For three or four years he was Governor of the province of Ying 
Tcheou. He ag ee Khoubilai’s disastrous expedition to 
Japan, and when he left the Mongol Court, it was to conduct a 
Mongol princess to her destined husband, Arghoun Khan, in 
Persia. 

Thus happily placed for the acquisition both of wealth and 
knowledge, Marco Polo accomplished all that might be expected 
from a thoroughly shrewd, sensible, and keen-sighted merchant, 
utterly destitute of any sense of beauty or grandeur, and content 
simply to note down events and scenes as they passed before his 
eyes. To his countrymen he appeared as a teller of incredible 
stories; he had, in fact, to speak to them of a world of which 
they knew nothing; and his book professed to exhibit to them 
some of the marvels of these unknown regions. This he did 
in a certain sedulous and plodding manner, with so much of 
method as may be said to consist in taking first that which 
comes first. act after fact, incident after incident, is given 
in the order of his memory or his notes, as if the traveller 
had spoken with his map bate him, and said all that he 
had to say about each place before he passed on to another. 
The mind which was so keen in amassing details was almost 
in its infancy if we look to its power of combination. It is 
not even easy to find out what he especially cared for or dis- 
liked. He has no enthusiasm ; he is utterly unable to describe a 
scene in such a way as to impress its features on the memory of 
the reader ; and he speaks of fearful massacres and personal oddi- 
ties, of mountain ranges and hummocks, in the same unimpassioned 
monotone of expression, as though his language refused to yield 
itself to his will. To some extent this may have been the case, 
and allowance must be made for a man who wrote or spoke at a 
time when the Romance tongues had lost their old flexibility 
and had not yet attained to the vigour which was to follow their 
complete transformation. But this disadvantage is balanced by a 
corresponding gain, which probably it went far towards ensuring. 
The temptation to embellish cannot be great in a language of few 
words, and Marco Polo was a man of whom we may fairly sa 
that he would have told the truth if his language had been as ric 
as that of Machiavelli or Gibbon. So far as modern travellers 
have gone over the same ground, the results have been altogether 
creditable to the Venetian explorer of the thirteenth century. 
They have even raised his reputation for veracity so high as to 
justify generally « strong presumption, even where he seems at 
fault in Lis geography or his history. We are willing to admit, 
from the way in which his remarks have been commonly verified, 
that some statements which appear doubtful or contradictory may 
yet be capable of explanation. 

But in the sifting of evidence Polo is vastly behind the Greek 
historian to whom he has been compared. Except where his re- 
ligious instincts or feelings were concerned, Herodotus was so far 
awake to the fact that the sequence of phenomena is regulated by 
fixed laws as to question not a few of the marvels related to 
him. Nay, even in things which do not in themselves seem phy- 
sically impossible, he is as sceptical as any one could well be at 
the present time. If the story went that Helen was ten years in 
Nlion, it must be rejected, because it was absurd to suppose that 
the Trojans would not have availed themselves of the means at 
hand for cutting short the contest; and in this conclusion he is 
almost as philosophical as Thucydides. Both tried to explain the 
tale; but the one accounted for the length of the war by the vain 
efforts of the Trojans to convince the Achaians that Helen reall 
was not in Ilion, the other by the necessity which sent one-half 
of the Argive army to farm the Chersonesus, while the other half 
went on with the siege. Few or no such attempts to square 
statements with the probable course of things are to be found in 
the pages of the more modern, and yet in one sense far more 
ancient, traveller. Whatever he had seen, whatever he had heard, 
no matter what might be the character of the story, is all related 


with the same imperturbable placidity. In his notice of Bagdad, 

Polo recounts the story of the Caliph who gave the Christians of 

that city the alternative of death or the removal of a mountain 

by the faith which is as a grain of mustard seed, and who, like his 

courtiers, was altogether abashed and confounded when they saw 

the mountain move from its place at the prayer of a pious shoemaker. 

So was the thing done, adds Polo; and M. Pauthier, who has sinned 

(some may think) not a little in the way of hero-worship, does his 

best to transfer the blame of his credulity elsewhere. Marsden 

says plainly that Polo was deceived by a pious fabrication of the 

Christians of the spot, and M. Pauthier takes to himself a whim- 

sical consolation in the thought that the men who thus imposed 
upon the traveller were not Christians of the Roman Church,. 
but Nestorians or Jacobites, the only Christians of the time in 
Mesopotamia. "Whatever it was, says M. Pauthier, the founda- 
tion of the legend may perhaps be historically true. Are we to: 
suppose that the Caliph put the alternative to his Christian sub- 

jects, and that the latter managed to escape the doom without 
removing the mountain? We may be forgiven for being curious: 
to know how they contrived to do so. M. Pauthier states that’ 
the same story is related of the Christians of Samarkand; but 
there was another class of such legends which invests the Chris- 
tians more with the wisdom of the serpent than the simplicity of 
the dove, in order to get them out of the difficulty. As a story, 
the tale is far better which related how the Jews accused the 
Christians before the Caliph of unlawful acts, and among these of 
teaching bears to read; how the Caliph told the Christians they, 
must either produce a reading bear or die; how the Christians, 
when in due time they brought a bear who made strange noises as 
he turned over a book which had dates placed between the leaves, 
told the perplexed Caliph that the bear was reading without vowel 
points, which only the Jews could teach; and how finally the Jewish 
accusers were all slain because they failed under this unlooked-for 
ordeal. 

But M. Pauthier goes a little too far when he winds up a long 
note with the remark that Polo, in his preface, warns all who may 
hear or read his book that he gives the things which he has seen 
as he saw them, and those which he has heard as they were told 
to him, without guaranteeing the reality of anything of which he 
had not been an eye-witness. Marco, indeed, admits that his 
book contains accounts of some things which he has not seen; 
but he adds that he had heard them from men thoroughly to be 
trusted—hommes certains par vérité—and that his readers must 
believe that all the matters recorded are true. There is certainly 
nothing in Polo’s narrative which implies any doubt on his part 
as to the lake which produced an abundant supply of fish only at 
the beginning of Lent, being utterly without fish at every other 
season of the year; and M. Pauthier spends labour for nought in 
showing, as he might easily show, that others had believed and 
recounted the story long before the days of Marco Polo, The 
privy councillor of Khoubilai Khan receives his full credit from 
those who admit the correctness of all that he records from his 
own observation, without attributing to him that amount of criti- 
cism which led Herodotus to reject many of the holy stories of his 
Egyptian or other informants. There is, of course, no great diffi- 
culty in most instances in separating the things which he had seen 
from those which he had not seen. He had, doubtless, handled 
the fabrics of Arsenga in the Great Armenia, the best buckram in 
the world; but we are sure that he has taken on trust, what yet 
he bids us in his usual form to “know,” the existence of Noah’s 
ark on a great mountain. 

The account of Armenia may be taken as a fair sample of Polo’s' 
descriptions, which certainly give no very graphic pictures of the 
physical geography of a country. With wearisome iteration of 
the same epithets he goes through a series of isolated facts or 
features, most of which undoubtedly have been verified, but which, 
in spite of their value, would leave us with the vaguest notions 
of the country spoken of were our knowledge confined to the 
accounts of Polo. Great Armenia is a great province. It begins: 
with Arsenga, famous for its buckrams, and its mineral springs: 
and baths. ‘The — are Armenians, of Tartar race. It has 
many cities and castles, and is a very great province. In this: 
country the host of the Tartars sojourn during summer, because: 
they find there very good pasture for their beasts; but in the 
winter they do not stay there, because the cold is then great, and‘ 
therefore they go away in the winter to march to some warm! 

lace where they find good pasture. After a few words about’ 
Noah's ark and some oil fountains in Georgia, we are told in an’ 
odd jumble that the Georgians wear their hair short like clerks, 
and that this is the province where Alexander was stopped in his. 
efforts to advance eastward, from the narrowness of the road,: 
because on one side was the sea and on the other great mountains 
over which none could ride. 

But Polo's reputation for veracity must not lead the reader to 
suppose that his geography is always accurate. M. Pauthier 
himself, zealous as he is for his authority, candidly admits that he' 
prefers the simple error of the traveller who makes the Euphrates: 
fall into the Caspian, to the attempts of editors who seek to avoid 
the mistake by tampering with the text. But Polo, who thus 
confuses the Kuphrates with some of the great streams which 
feed the inland sea, never names the river on which Bagdad is 
built. All that he says is that a large stream flows through it, 
and, after a few words on the manufactures of the place, goes on 
to relate the story of Houlakou Khan, who, looking with wonder on' 
the treasures of the Abbasside Caliph, told him to go and feast 
upon them, for none other food should he have till he had con- 


sumed his gold, his silver, and his jewels. There are other 
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ints of difficulty, not all of which have been cleared up by M. 
authier. It is strange that Polo should say nothing of the great 
wall of China, and still more strange perhaps that he should not 
notice the printing of the Chinese, so far as they may be said to 
have possessed the art. M. Pauthier cites some statements which 
attribute to Marco the possession of some blocks which were 
afterwards seen by Guttenberg, and led him to the invention 
which has made his name famous. He is, however, silent on 
the subject of Chinese art and science generally. This silence 
Gibbon regards as a weighty and almost decisive objection 
inst their alleged possession of gunpowder. Had such a means 
of destruction been known at the time, it must have been men- 
tioned by the Europeans whose engines were used in the siege 
of Sifing-ying. Nor is it easy to understand how Polo should 
convert the polyandry of some Thibetan tribes into a custom not 
unlike that which Herodotus connects with the temple of the 
Babylonian Mylitta. 

Still, in spite of all such difficulties, and in spite of repetitions 
and verbal iterations which are sometimes almost insufferable, the 
book of Marco Polo is one which can never lose its interest and 
its value. It brought the West into some contact with the East 
at a time when it had only the memory of the Crusades to make 
the confusion of its ignorance of these unknown regions worse 
confounded. It impressed on the European imagination the notion 
of the boundless wealth of those distant lands; and the idea that 
they might be reached by sailing westwards from the shores of 
Europe led directly to the discoveries of Columbus, who lighted 
on a new continent, although he died in the firm belief that he 
had reached the coasts of Cathay. More than this, it weakened 
the traditions of internecine hatred by associations of peaceful and 
profitable trade. 

It would be unfair, therefore, to refuse a welcome to the 
work of an editor who has striven honestly to make the 
old Venetian traveller more intelligible to readers of the nine- 
teenth century. M. Pauthier deserves this praise; and the 
sumptuous edition which bears his name lies open to criticism 
rather as telling us too much than too little of the several places 
and events noted by Marco Polo. On many points his erudition 
has been quite thrown away, while on many others he has 
brought himself into a needless antagonism with previous editors. 
Against Klaproth in particular he has indulged in some unseemly 
outbursts, for which a geographer who makes Rajpootana include 
the city of Lucknow has little excuse. He has praised Polo over- 
much, and he has somewhat exaggerated the interest and the im- 

rtance of his subject. No efforts of learning or zeal will succeed 
in placing the past or present civilization of the East on a level 
with that of the West ; and the difference lies not, as he supposes, 
in the seeming uncouthness of Tartar names, but in the funda- 
mental notions of government and law. M. Pauthier’s work is in 
some respects one of supererogation, but his readers ought not to 
thank him the less for enabling them to travel more pleasantly on 
a somewhat monotonous road. 


THE ANNALS OF OSNEY AND WYKES.* 


BO itary together into the four convenient volumes of which 
IVE this is the last, the Monastic Annals which we owe to the 
care and learning of Mr. Luard are not merely important in them- 
selves, but of special interest as showing the particular form which 
historical literature took in the thirteenth century. With the 
close of that century almost every trace of it dies away. “There 
are very few monasteries,’ says Mr. Luard, “which continued 
their annals either at all, or with anything like the same spirit and 
diligence, after the reign of Edward the First.” The chronicle dies 
out, that is, just as the folk-mote dies out, or as the patriotic friar 
of Earl Simon’s day dies into the canting mendicant of the days of 
Wycliffe. The reason for such a suspension of what in the bulk 
of these houses formed the one lingering effort after intellectual 
life must be sought in causes deeper than those which the preface 
suggests—the troubles of the Second Edward or the Black Death 
of the Third. The Black Death, and the communistic movement 
which followed it, did in fact more than anything else to break up 
the torpor that had settled on the moral and intellectual life of 
the land. It was the oligarchic selfishness that showed itself in the 
labour-laws of the noble, in the guild-laws of the burgher, in the 
degradation of the Church into a colossal landlord, which showed 
itself on a smaller scale in this break in the chain of historic tradi- 
tion that linked the religious houses to a nobler past. In contrast to 
the absolute dearth of historic material which follows them, these 
annals show creditably enough. It is only when we compare 
them with the age that went before that we feel their deficiencies, 
The larger schoo 
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limited form which it thus assumed. The writers of the annals 
which Mr. Luard has given us are of course utterly without 
philosophical insight or power of grouping facts on any definite 
principle, or of depicting subtly mingled characters such as those 
of Earl Simon. They have no such command as Hoveden had over 
State documents ; as a rule they have only second-hand access to the 
facts they relate, and they muddle up in the most provoking way the 
narrative of great — events with the paltry details of their 
own squabbles with bishop and squire. But, on the other h 
they are thoroughly truthful and honest in what they do tell— 
honest even in their very prejudices—and in their simple way they 
give us what is sometimes a very touching insight into the 
personal feelings of the time. 

We can hardly illustrate this better than by a reference to the 
first of the poe. Sen preserved for us in the present volume. 
monk to whom we owe the Chronicle of Osney is a thoroughly 
good patriot, and an ardent supporter of Earl Simon. He writes 
after the fortune of war has gone against the Earl, when it is 
treason to rejoice in his victories, when his name is banned, when 
Edward, his victor, is the hero of the hour. There is somethi 
wonderfully pathetic in the unswerving courage with which this 
one man sits down to tell the story of it all, with a heart still 
loyal, in a quiet way, to the good cause. So far as silence may serve, 
he will make what concession he can— quia — temporum 
malitiam non est tutum omnia vera loqui, ideo ad praesens tacemus 
nomina magnatum qui fugerant et qui capti fuerant in bello pre- 
dicto””—the battle of Lewes. So, too, as he will not join in the 
chorus of praise over the conqueror of De Montfort, he will omit 
all mention of his name till hee is over and the great Earl 

one. But, gone though he be, to him he will still be true. His 

urial shall be told like the burial of his Lord. One man, at any 
rate, will confess that, if he fell, he fell for the honour of God and 
for the laws of the land. 

Post preelium ita commissum quidam ex amicis comitis defuncti lamen- 
tantes et dolentes, cum magis esset gaudendum quam dolendum, si vis 
doloris rationem admitteret, venerunt in agrum, et reliquum corporis 
quod sub Divo derelictum fuerat super scalam veterem et debilem collo- 
caverunt, et vili collobio ei dilacerato cooperuerunt, et ad ecclesiam con- 
ventualem Eveshamix deportaverunt, et in linteamine mundo involventes, 
in monumento novo deposuerunt in quo nondum quisquis positus fuerat. 
re a a Sed est Deus clementissimus omnium conditor fidelium et 
redemptor, qui adhuc revelabit suorum merita servorum, qui pro sui 
nominis honore et patriis legibus sanguinem suum fuderunt, et gladiis mul- 
torum occubuerunt, ad laudem et gloriam nominis sui sempiternam, 

Of course we are not citing this passage as if it stood at all alone; 
the great outpouring of devotion to the Earl after death is 
common to the annalist with nearly all the chroniclers of his day, 
and proves, amongst other things, how far liberty was from having 
fallen at Evesham. But it is odd that the almost single contem- 

orary exception should be found in the man who seems all but 
immediately afterwards to have taken his annals as the base fora 
work of his own. We must refer our readers to Mr. Luard fora 
very clear account of the relation of the one writer to the other; for 
our present purpose it is sufficient to observe that Wykes is as 
strong a royalist as his predecessor is a patriot, and that he did 
his work of revision in a yet more complete way than Matthew 
Paris in his revision of Wendover. The two accounts, in fact, of 
the period from 1258 to 1278, the years of the Barons’ war, are 
wholly distinct, and utterly opposite in tone. 

The real interest of Wykes lies in his being the first to originate 
that eulogy of Edward 1. which in our own day has mounted in 
certain quarters almost to adoration. We are not going to protest 
against it, or to discuss the general question of Edward’s claim to 
the honours which have been assigned to him, but in running 
over the pages of Wykes it is impossible not to notice how 
extremely difficult the facts of his earlier career, even as told b 
an admirer, are to reconcile with the theory not merely of his 
goodness, but even of his common honesty. It is difficult now, as 
men found it difficult then, to follow Edward’s course in the civil 
war. His attitude towards the Provisions of Oxford was un- 
intelligible to Henry himself. At one moment, in his persevering 
struggle to get free from them, the King clearly believed that his 
chief danger lay in his son, In 1259 the Court whispers ran 
that Edward was plotting his father’s deposition, says Wykes :— 

Rex Anglix circa Pascha, pace inter ipsum et regem Francorum diutius 
pertractata nec tamen ut ex post facto patebit plenissime solidata, pro- 
ponens redire in Angliam, simul cum regina venit apud Sanctum Audoma- 
rum, ibique suggestum est’ei quod dominus Edwardus primo genitus suus 
de consilio baronum et procerum Anglix, de quibus complures sibi con- 
foederaverat, ambitione regnandi ad patris sui depositionem coperat 
aspirare, ita duntaxat ut si veniret in Angliam ipsum faceret captivari, et 
quamdiu viveret in custodia detineri, sibique patre adhuc superstite impo- 
neret regni diadema, quod falsissimum fuit. Timuit tamen rex, et distulit 
in Angliam remeare. 

In so ardent an adherent of Edward's, Wykes’s “ falsissimum ” 
must go for what it is worth. Whether Edward really entertained 
designs of such a nature or not, he clearly was acting not in the 
nation’s interest but simply in his own. He holds aloof from the 
imbecile perfidy of his father, but he holds just as much aloof from 
Earl Simon and the patriots. His one single aim seems to be to 
save his own interests out of the fire. So long as utter inaction is 
possible he is inactive. He interferes with no protest or remon- 
strance against Henry’s mad career of provocation, while on the 
whole he seems to incline to the side of the Barons. When, how- 


_ ever, the patience of the nation is fairly worn out by the King’s 


duplicity, and the flight of his Queen and ministers leaves He 

standing alone before the angry baronage, in 1263, Edward nen | 
denly appears in a new character on the scene. It is amusing to 
note the xaiveté with which his monastic admirer records the 
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urely selfish motives which urged him to this sudden activity. 

he opportunity, it must be remembered, was one which never 
recurred. The Parliament of 1263 was the only time in De 
Montfort’s history when he had a real chance of forcing Henry 
into his true position as a legal King. It is the express statement 
of Edward’s eulogist that the loss of this opportunity was owin 
simply to Edward’s selfish fears lest his father’s concessions should 
tell against himself :— 

In ipso tunc parliamento, quod expleta tanta solemnitate rex tenuit cum 

magnatibus pertractare curabat ut honestis conditionibus utrobique con- 
cessis, per pacem et concordiam regni nobilibus indissolubili foedere necte- 
yetur. Dominus Edwardus videns quod comes complicium suorum veritate 
subnixus ad amplectendam pacem inflexibilis permaneret, caute prospiciens 
et precavens in futurum ne quod patre suo factum fuerat eo mortuo tra- 
heretur in consequentiam, callidis allectionibus adjunxit sibi Johannem 
Basset et omnes Marchienses, comitem Marescallum, et quamplures de 
nobilibus regni, convocans eos in adjutorium suum, ut impetus comitis quos 
contra ipsum moliebatur sua virtute reprimerent vel saltem frenarent 
audaciam. 
The blow was unscrupulous enough, but, like most of his blows, it 
took full and instant effect. The Parliament broke up and the 
King flung himself into Edward’s arms and rode off to summon 
Dover to {admit him, as Charles in a like critical moment sum- 
moned Hull, and, like him, to summon it in vain. Then Earl 
Simon threw himself into London, and the war was begun. 
Edward had now at any rate definitely taken his part; from this 
moment he is, in fact, the soul of the Royalist resistance. When 
the absurd arbitration of Lewis had broken down, he appeared by 
his father’s side at the muster at Oxford; it was his boldness 
which planned the dash on Northampton and the first capture of 
the younger Simon. The merciless sack of the town gives the 
first indication of that steady hatred which Edward was thence- 
forth to display to the democratic communities in whom Earl 
Simon’s prescience saw the future of the realm. At Lewes he 
showed it again. He was at the head of the flower of the royal 
Imighthood, and even his consummate generalship was forgotten 
in the mad hatred with which he dashed it against the democratic 
Londoners. He was avenging, say modern eulogists, his mother’s 
wrongs. His eulogist of the thirteenth century put, in the first 
place, his vengeance for his own :— 

Dominus Edwardus, cui flos totius exercitus intendebat, relicto patre et 
patruo, ad turmas Londinensium quos nimirum precipuis odiis insectabat, 
se cum tota favente sibi militia transferebat, ut non tantum suas, sed et 
patris et matris injurias vindicaret. 

The defeat left Edward a prisoner in Earl Simon’s hands, and 
he remained without political importance till his escape revealed 
the conspiracy which had been formed under the Earl of Gloucester. 
But, linked as they now were by a common hostility to De Mont- 
fort, there was no real unity in the aims of Edward and Earl 
Gilbert. What roused the alarm and the revolt of the baronage 
was the attitude of Earl Simon—an attitude hardly perhaps more 
intelligible to himself than to them, the result not so much of 
distinct purpose on his part as of his vivid sympathy with the 
nobler impulses of his time. In the ally, if not the creator, of 
communal democracy, in the religious zealot around whom gathered 
the equally democratic enthusiasm of the friars, the baronage dimly 
felt a danger greater than any danger from the Crown. But, while 
striking blindly at the new foe, Gloucester and his confederates 
were by no means inclined to give up their struggle with the 
old. ‘The aristocratic liberty which they had aimed at from 
the beginning they aimed at still, When the poet burst forth in 
his bitter cry of treason:— 

O Comes Glovernia, quare cecidisti ? 


Gloucester would, no doubt, have pointed to the oath of Ludlow 
as a proof that it was Leicester, and not he, who had been untrue 
— cause. The oath was a proof of his deep distrust of his 

Recepto a domino Edwardo prius apud Lodelawe corporali sacramento 
quod si eo juvante posset obtinere victoriam, antiquas leges bonas et appro- 
batas faceret observari, pravas consuetudines que in regno inoleverant 
abrogari, et quod regem induceret ut alienigenas a regno et a concilio suo 
amoveat, nec permitteret eos habere custodiam castrorum vel aliquid 
genus administrationis in regno, et quod res indigenarum sive fidelium 
consilio regeretur, adhesit eidem in multitudine virtutis sue, eidem egeno 
et bonis omnibus apoliato quicquid necessarium fuerat subministrans, 

The words are enough to prove the absurdity of the common 
notion that Evesham was a “ Royalist victory.” The men who 
stood victors over the mangled corpse of Earl Simor were men as 
resolute as he was to enforce the Great Charter and its results 
against the King. But for the moment it roused a mad royalist 
reaction, which swept everything before it till the greed and 
vengeance of Henry and the Marchers culminated in the out- 
rageous disinherison of half the realm in the Parliament of Win- 
chester. What is Edward’s attitude in the face of this reaction ? 
In other words, how far was he true to the oath he had sworn? 
A single month had placed England in his hands. Pitted 
against a master in the art of war, he had proved himself the 
first general of his day. Men had seen no such strategy as 
Edward’s since Richard's crusade in Palestine and John’s attempt 
to surprise Philip under the walls of Chateau Gaillard. Evesham 
had been the fitting crown of movements unrivalled in their 
simplicity, their rapidity, their success. He stood at the head of 
the Royalist party with a renown and an influence which left 
Henry a puppet in his hands. It was a moment to test the real 

atness that was in the man. Had he been the hero he has 

n painted, he would have stood forward to rebuke all thought 
of further hostility, to point to the corpse of Earl Simon, and to 
declare that henceforth Englishmen were one. What he did 


was to suffer the reaction to go on in its mad career. It is 
the barons who save the realm; the “ twelve peers” wrest the 
Ban of Kenilworth from Henry; Gloucester and the City of 
London, by their armed intervention, in the following year 
secure the benefits of its amnesty for the realm at large. But 
there is no trace of Edward’s mediation. The Osney chronicler, 
on the contrary, brands him as joined with his father in the 
merciless extortions which followed the victory. Gloucester, in 
the manifesto which declared the purpose of his successful rising, 
expressly stated as one of his main objects that of compelling 
ward to keep his word :— 

_Quinimmo confingebat quod pro commoditate regni dominum Edwardum 
nitebatur inducere, ut sacramentum quod sibi prestiterat, quando sicut 
supra tetigimus apud Hereford de custodia Comitis tam prudenter evasit, 
tanquam honestum et toti regno per necessarium vaniora meditans 
observaret. 

A public charge of treason to a solemn oath such as this, 
whether the charge were true or false, proves at any rate that 
Gloucester and his 7a ay! which at that moment numbered 
every patriot in the realm, ittle belief in the special truthful- 
ness and fidelity to his word which people in our own days are so 
ready to claim for Edward. Nor was it a mere ing outburst 
of irritation; two years afterwards Gloucester still looks for danger 
from the treachery of Edward, “ quod dominus Edwardus subdolas 
sibi machinabatur insidias”; nor, when he left for the Holy 
Land, would he leave Edward in the realm. The fact is that 
Edward has profited much by the reckless invectives of Scottish 
patriotism, and still more by his lucky choice of a motto. In the 
reaction against the first it has been forgotten that his honesty in 
Scotch affairs can only be saved at the expense of his understand- 
ing, and in the enthusiasm over his “ Pactum serva” his admirers 
hardly remember that he uniformly kept his word in the spirit of 
a pettifogging attorney. 


HEMANS’ MEDLEVAL CHRISTIANITY.* 


vas volume is a sequel to the author’s Ancient Christianity 
and Sacred Art in Italy, reviewed in our columns two years 
ago, and it has the same merits and the same faults. To er 
with a very commonplace matter—which, however, seriously 
affects the pleasure of the reader, and is therefore likely to be a 
serious drawback to the popularity of the book—both paper and 
typography are execrable, and the misprints are innumerable, 
as is sure to be the case with an English book printed abroad. 
Nor has Mr. Hemans taken any more pains with the style of 
this than of his earlier work. It bears marks of his long 
expatriation in the strange idioms and even barbarous words 
which he not unfrequently uses. Still more troublesome and 
inexcusable, especially in so rambling and stematic a writer, 
is the absence of any table of contents to the chapters. The 
most important historical facts and the most trivial details are 
mixed up in indistinguishable confusion, and you have to pick 
out the needles from the bundle of hay as best you can, And 
yet the book is certainly an interesting one, and worth read- 
ing, though a little more care might have made the perusal 
a far pleasanter task than it is. Mr. Hemans has lived man 
years in Italy, and has devoted himself to a minute study of 
that bears on the historical and artistic development of the medi- 
zeval Italian Church. He writes in a deeply religious and at the 
same time thoroughly candid spirit, with a keen appreciation of 
goodness wherever he recognises it, and with no sort of inclination 
to disparage or sneer at the religion he once professed. Indeed, a 
more transparently candid writer, being also a man of strong 
religious convictions, we never recollect to have fallen in with, 
though we are by no means sure that his critical faculty is always 
as discriminating as his judgment is impartial. We feel eae 
out that we can absolutely trust the accuracy of his statements of 
fact, but we are often tempted to wish that he had taken more 
pains to systematize his knowledge, and present us with the broad 
results. His very conscientiousness seems to make him shrink from 

ronouncing decisively, not only on theological questions, which is 
intelligible, but on controverted points of history. Yet surely it 
is the duty of an historian, after giving his best attention to all 
the circumstances, to try and make up his mind on such points, or, 
if the data for any positive decision seem to him to be wanting, 
at least to present his readers with a summary of the conflicting 
evidence, and explain where the element of doubt comes in. Mr. 
Hemans, on the other hand, when he has a question of this kind 
to deal with, seems rather, if we may say so, to walk round and 
round it than to grapple with it. He hardly seems conscious some- 
times that there is a question to be grappled with. Many instances 
of this might be given, but we will select two here—the Albi- 
gensian crusade, and the wn oong of the Templars, 

Few historical characters have been subjected, both in their 
own day and since, to such various and opposite treatment as 
Innocent III. He is one of the best-ab and most enthusi- 
astically admired of all the Popes. Nor is this wonderful. The 
grand epoch of Papal domination introduced by yg Myo 
when the successor of St. Peter was, not in name but in fact, the 
supreme arbiter of the destinies of Europe, culminated in the reign 
of Innocent ILL, who was hardly if at all inferior in genius to 
Hildebrand, and had the —pP of a century of powerful, 
and on the whole able, Pontiffs behind him, instead of having 
to contend against the weight of obloquy which had made the 


* A History of Mediaval Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy. By 


Charles J. Hemans. London: Williams & Norgate. 186g. 
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Roman See a byword through the tenth and earlier part of the 
eleventh centuries. Moreover, Innocent inherited all the mag- 
nificent pretensions, originally built on the long series of forgeries 
consummated in the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, but which had now 
long come to be universally accepted as genuine, and were safe for 
at least three centuries more from any whisper of critical suspicion. 
Such a man, in such a position, was sure to push the Papal claims 
to their utmost limit, and to make himself, in the estimation of 
Protestant exegetists, the very typical incarnation of the Man of 
Sin. But influence such as he wielded is never accorded to selfish 
ambition or hypocrisy. Mr. Hemans has appreciated him more 
justly. We need not sympathize with all Innocent’s objects, and still 
ess with his means of attaining them, and we may be well aware— 
though he was not—of the hollow foundation on which many of 
his pretensions rest; while we recognise in “his private virtues, 
his sustaining sense of duty, his energies in the interests of reli- 
gion and justice, and the noble sentiments that inform his writings, 
— that command admiring reverence for his memory.” 
ut there is just one act of his pontificate that has been urged 
more than any other, not by mere vulgar controversialists, but by 
writers like Milman or Sir J. Stephen, as at least a serious blot on 
his fair fame—the proclamation of the Albigensian crusade. Mr. 
Hemans calls it “a step of tremendous consequence,” and devotes 
two pages to describing it, but beyond the obvious remark that 
“excesses of evil passion were by no means confined to one side” 
in the struggle—was there ever a struggle where they were ?—he 
leaves us no wiser at the end of his account than we were before. 
He tells us “the heresy was considered a revival of Manichzism,” 
and that it was widely spread among all classes, and he speaks of 
the severe means used for exterminating it. But he gives no hint 
of his own opinion as to the real nature of the Albigensian belief, 
or of the reasons which inspired the Catholic world with so deadly a 
hatred to its professors. Sir J. Stephen speaks of the “ cruelties 
beyond measure horrible of Innocent,” and Milman is quoted here 
for the “implacable cruelty” of the war. No doubt it was very 
cruel, though it is hardly fair to make Innocent personally respon- 
sible for its details. But the historical question about which we 
should like to have some information is, whether there was any- 
thing in the tenets of the obnoxious sectaries to explain the resolve 
to wage a war of extermination against them; and whether 
the Inquisition, established soon after Innocent’s death to com- 
lete the work, acted with the reckless injustice with which it has 
en popularly charged. Dr, Maitland, who has examined the 
matter laboriously, gives, as we know, a decided answer to both 
questions, He says the Albigensians not only were “considered to 
be,” but were, Manicheans of the very worst kind, and that, theo- 
logy apart, their social doctrines and — were such as society 
could not be expected to tolerate. In short, he represents the crusade 
against them as very like the crusade of which we have heard threats 
in our own day against the Salt Lake City, and there can be no 
doubt that a Mormon settlement would never have been tolerated 
for a moment in the heart of medizval Europe. He also under- 
takes to show from the official records that the Inquisitors, as a rule, 
were scrupulously just, and indeed moderate in their procedure, 
Now we should have liked to hear Mr. Hemans’ judgment on these 
points, and we think, as it fell within the scope of his work to 
notice the Albigensian crusade and the Inquisition, he should have 
told us what he thought about them. 

Another case in point is the suppression of the Templars. 
The General Council of Vienne was, in fact, expressly summoned 
by Clement V.—a mere creature of the French King—for the 
purpose of suppressing them. The Bull convoking the Council 
speaks of “the Order having fallen into apostasy, into abominable 
impurities, and divers heresies.” They were summoned to the 
Council, not to be heard, but to be condemned, and even before 
the Bull was issued Philip IV. had ordered all the Templars 
in France to be arrested. Fifty-six were publicly burnt near 
Paris after being sentenced by Papal Commissioners, two years 
before the Council met—all protesting their innocence to the 
last—and many more afterwards. In Spain, on the other hand, 
the whole Order was declared innocent. Of the atrocious ini- 
quity of the method of suppression there cannot be two opinions, 
but it has long been a moot point with historians whether 
there was any real foundation for- the horrible accusations 
brought against them. They might have deserved suppression, 
while to suppress, and still more to persecute, a body of men 
who had no opportunity offered them of meeting the charges 
of their accusers, was manifestly an outrage on every principle 
of justice, But here, again, Mr. Hemans takes refuge in vague 
generalities. He tells us that the transaction “Jools too like a 
conspiracy got up for the interests of one of the most avaricious 
and unprincipled of kings,” and then adds in a note, that “im- 
morality and cases of apostasy need not surprise us among com- 
panies of soldiers bound by monastic vows, yet invested with no 
ecclesiastical character, and, in their Oriental convents, almost 
cut off from intercourse with Christian society.” Clearly not, 
but this is little to the purpose. The grossest cases of immorality 
‘were so common among the clergy of that day, who laboured 
under none of these peculiar disadvantages, that in the very 
Council summoned for the suppression of the Templars the Bishop 
of Mende advised the abolition of compulsory celibacy as the 
only adequate remedy. The specific indictment against the Temp- 
lars was, not that there were members of the Order unfaithful 
to their vows—on that charge every order in the Church would 
have had to be suppressed—but that the Order had committed 
itself to profane and obscene practices involving an entire de- 
parture from the faith and moral standard of Christendom. On 


that charge they were suppressed. Was it true or not? The 
tradition of French legists who wished to save the character of 
their profession and the honour of the monarchy, and of Catholie 
historians whu were anxious to protect both the personal character 
and the judicial infallibility of the Pope, has maintained that jt 
was true. We believe the solution to which recent criticism points 
to be this—that the whole affair was a simple and unscrupulous 
conspiracy got up by the French lawyers for the benefit of the 
royal exchequer, the property of the Order in France amounting to 
some 600,000 gold florins, and that the utmost to be said for an 
of those engaged in the transaction is that the King may possib] 
have abstained from ascertaining that the charges were wholly 
unfounded, and may have sufiered the Pope, who was a me 
puppet in his hands, to suppose that he believed them. That 
either King or Pope can have had any ground for really believing 
what neither of them made even a pretence of inquiring into, except 
by torture, with the stake as the penalty for refusing to confess, 
is incredible. We cannot enter here on the historical grounds for 
this opinion, but we are disappointed at finding no discussion of 
them in Mr. Hemans’ pages. 

We have dwelt at length on these two points because they 
illustrate the characteristic weakness of the author’s way of writing 
history. The same vagueness of expression, if not of thought, 
runs through this, as well as his earlier volume. He shows an 
almost enthusiastic appreciation of the lofty position of the 
medizeval Papacy, and evidently considers the supremacy it ac. 
quired a Providential dispensation for the benefit of civilization 
and of the Church ; he is reserved, if not indulgent, in his treatment 
of the scandalous period which preceded its ultimate triumph. Yet 
he speaks sometimes with satisiaction of what marks “ an advance 
of rationalism ”—whether meaning the advance of the intelligent 
use of the reason or of the system which discards all dogmatic 
beliefs, is far from evident from the context. He gives us, to say 
the truth, the impression of not having thoroughly mastered 
his varied information, and thought out his conclusions, either in 
historical or other departments of inquiry. His books are rather 
a chronicle than a history, and are more suited for reference than 
for perusal. Animmense amount of curious and often valuable 
information they undoubtedly contain, both historical and artistic, 
Thus we find the universal and autocratic “gees of the Papacy first 
laid down in the Dictatus of Gregory VII., and Paschal If. soon 
afterwards imposing the first oath of obedience to the Roman See 
on all bishops. ‘The first recorded canonization at Rome took 
place, by a Bull of John XV., in 993, bishops having previously 
exercised the right in their own dioceses. Alexander IIL, two 
centuries later, formally reserved it to the Popes. The total 
number canonized by the Holy See before the present Pontificate 
is 115, the first canonization solemnized with ritual pomp being 
that of St. Francis of Assisi, in 1228. Benedict XIV. states that 
a canonization cost 14,000 scudi in his time. The Athanasian 
Creed was first inserted on the breviary in the twelfth century. 
In the next century we have the first introduction of a literary 
censorship, a book by the General of the Franciscans, called the 
Introduction to the Eternal Gospel, being burnt by the Pope’s own 
hands. It was not till the end of the fifteenth century that the 
Index Expurgatorius was instituted by Alexander VI. A famous 
“ Prophecy of the Popes,” giving a motto for each, from Inno- 
cent If. to the end of the world, is ascribed to St. Malachy, an 
Irish archbishop, who died as a monk of Clairvaux, in 1142. It 
was first published, and according to some critics first composed, 
in 1590; but even so it is curious to find “ Pelegrinus Apostolicus” 
given for Pius VI. and “ Agricola Rapax” for Pius V1i. Hardly 
less appropriate is “ Crux de Cruce ” for the present Pontiff, when 
we recollect the device of the House of Savoy. Only ten suc- 
cessors to Pius IX. are announced, with the following successive 
legends —“ Lumen in Coelo—Ignis Ardens—Religio Depopulata 
—Fides Intrepida—Pastor Angelicus—Pastor et Nauta—Flos 
Florum—De Medietate Lune—De Labore Solis—Gloria Olive.” 
The record then winds up as follows:—“ In the last persecution of 
the holy Roman Church the chair shall be filled by Peter, a 
Roman, who shall feed the flock amidst many tribulations, which 
being accomplished, the seven-hilled city shall be overthrown, and 
the tremendous Judge shall come to judge the nations.” 

The tone of the volume in dealing with religious questions is 
very aptly illustrated by the author’s observation, made with 
immediate reference to the doctrine of Transubstantiation and its 
attendant ceremonies, ‘that “it gives a powerful impulse to devout 
feeling,” and that the efficiency of doctrine or worship for con- 
soling sorrow, strengthening weakness, and inspiring enthusiasm is 
more important than the theological considerations that may be 
urged on either side; yet surely it is of some importance whether 
what is accepted as the centre of worship is based on a true or 
a false beliet, especially as its “ efficiency” depends entirely on 
its being believed to be true. Mr. Hemans justly regards the 
medieval Papacy as a grand and in many ways beneficent institu- 


tion; yet he marks with satisfaction “the incipient revolt of , 


intellect against spiritual despotism,” in a work published in 1224 
by Marsilio of Padua, denouncing in no measured terms “ the 
usurped jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff,” his domineering over 
the Church, his persecution of heretics and gross abuse of the power 
of the Keys, as “the root and origin of pestilence in the Italian 
kingdom,” and the source of manifold evils. An Augustinian 
friar replied in a work which hardly falls short of the wildest 
excesses of modern Ultramontanists in the exorbitant pretensions 
to “the fulness of sacerdotal and regal authority” made in the 
name of the Pope. There was a good deal to say for both views in 


their bearing on the contemporary condition of Europe, but both 
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could not be equally supported by the testimony of history, And 
it does not follow, because there are two sides to a question, that a 
wise man will avoid, if possible, adopting either. 


THE BIRDS OF SHERWOOD FOREST.* 


ST as in getting up a county history the best course is to secure 
J capable hand to undertake such portion of it as lies in his 
rish or district, so it is on the contributions arising out of limited 
ornithological surveys like that of Mr. Sterland that a complete 
British ornithology must be built. In neither case is there reason 
to fear a lack of volunteers, inspired by the connexion of their own 
locality, in the one case with the dead past, in the other with the 
living present. And perhaps—not to detract one whit from the 
value of his services—the local ornithologist has the best and 
easiest task in having to chronicle what falls under his immediate 
eye, and constitutes the interest of his home-walks and rambles ; 
whereas the archologist’s range extends backward over deeds 
and parchments, and involves ransacking rare books and curious 
annals. Yet the particular line of each starts from kindred 
enthusiasm for familiar spots, and is prompted by the same 
ius loci. In Mr. Sterland’s case the famous district of Sher- 
wood Forest, with its still unenclosed tracts of forest, as well 
as the noble enclosed domains which constitute the “ Dukeries,” 
and include Newstead, Clipstone, and Thoresby, along with 
Welbeck, Worksop, and Clumber, has found a vates sacer 
who from his youth has taken a keen account of its natural 
history in general, and of its ornithological treasures especially, 
and who, after the enlarged experience of a colonist’s life in 
Australia, and no ineflectual perusal of the best works upon 
British Birds, has been minded to marshal in print facts and 
observations relating to the tract which for him, no doubt, 
“ preter omnes angulus videt.” Indeed, as he describes it in his 
introductory chapter, it is worthy of his devotion. The haunts of 
Robin Hood and Little John are still greenwood, to which 
arled oaks and giant bracken lend uncommon grandeur, and 
eath and broom blossom spread a carpet never to be forgotten. 
Within their precincts are the Clipstone Oak, or Parliament Oak, 
which canopied King John and his barons ; the little less venerable 
Greendale Oak, which still lives, though a Duke of Portland cuta 
carriage-way through it more than ten feet high and six feet 
broad ; as well as a “ Walking-Stick ” more than a hundred feet 
high, and so clean and straight grown at the age of one hundred 
and forty years as to be fit fora ship-mast asit stands. Mr. Sterland 
tells of other arboricultural marvels, lending a collateral charm to 
the home of his childhood—e.g., inosculated beech and lime trees, 
and in Thoresby Park an inosculated Scotch fir, which is illus- 
trated at p. 11. Te has never, he says, met with inosculation in 
the oak, though it occurs, as we ourselves can testify, in other 
counties; nor can Sherwood boast its mistleto oaks, though it is 
now well ascertained that such exist elsewhere in England. To 
complete his picture of the locality, before peopling it, he describes 
its botanical aspects at divers seasons; and so sets before us a 
silvan scene which he would have others beside himself realize 
as alive with the nests, and vocal with the songs, of numerous 
forest birds. 

As a devoted ornithologist, our author never loses sight of the 
duty of paying off those determined foes of birds, the keeper and 
the farmer. ‘To tell them that they are “ barbarians ” is, we fear, 
labour lost to such case-hardened folks, but to prove that they are 
“blockkeads” to boot may in time induce them to hold their 
hand. And thishe does as to the kestrel and the sparrow-hawk, birds 
relentlessly outlawed by farmer and forester; though for the one 
they destroy the field-mice and the cockchafers (and the sparrow- 
hawk, moreover, the wood-pigeons), and for the other are his 
best allies in the destruction of vermin. The extermination of 
the owl, he shows, is more unsparing even than that of kites 
and hawks; yet it, too, is far more a conservator of game than a 
poacher, and for the farmer a “ better mouser than the cat,” as 
the old builders of barns seem to have known when they left 
holes in the gables for their ingress and egress (p. 37). The 
modern farmer no sooner spies an owl of whatever species than 
he rushes for his gun, and is in hot haste to give immunity to the 
mice-pest, the gravity and extent of which will be better estimated 
by those who read the damage they did at Bridgewater, according 
to Bishop Stanley (p. 36), or of the 200,000 five-year-old oalis 
which they barked and destroyed in 1813 in Dean Forest (p. 39). 
The argument of advancement of science, and of interesting pro- 
blems touching longevity, would of course be ineflectually used 
with owl-destroyers, or we might plead that whoso shoots down 
the Strix Otus (Long-eared Owl) or the Strix Bubo (Eagle 
Owl) may be cutting short a life as long and curious under favour- 
able circumstances as that of the “ Lord Eldon” and “ Lord 
Thurlow ” who looked down on several Dukes of Norfolk in 
succession from the Citadel of Arundel Castle (p. 41). Inciden- 
tally the book before us furnishes arguments for sparing other 
birds which are commonly under a ban. ‘The curious and in- 
offensive dipper is persecuted for supposed plunder of salmon 
and trout eggs. It really feeds on the worst enemy of salmon ova, 
the larva of the may-fly. The house-sparrow may levy a tax now 
and then on our corn crop, but then, on the other hand, “ one pair 
of sparrows, during the season of feeding their young, will kill 
ina week more than 3,000 caterpillars.” The linnet is not 
wholly clear of “ picking and stealing” from the corn-stack, but 
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then its service in clearing off the seeds of thistle, dandelion, and 
the like winged weeds is to be accounted as more than a set-off; 
and while the prejudice against starlings, that they suck pigeon- 
eggs, is ignorant and groundless, it should be borne in mind that 
they consume innumerable insects, grubs, and slugs. There is 
little to be said in arrest of summary measures against the carrion- 
crow, which spares the farmer’s lambs as little as the keeper’s 
young game, and partridge and plover eggs; but there is as much 
for as against both “ jackdaw ” and “ magpie,” and only dull and 
bigoted natures will conspire to destroy the sources of so much 
amusement. In many other instances of feathered residents in, or 
visitors to, Sheol Mr. Sterland has a word to keepers and 
farmers, which, we fear, will be little heeded until science and 
education penetrate far more deeply than they have done hitherto. 

It may, we think, admit of question whether the author would 
not have consulted better the convenience of his readers if he had 
classified separately the resident and the migratory, the common 
and the rare, birds. As it is, however, he has made an extremel 
interesting account out of a fivefold division into “ birds of prey,” 
“perching birds,” “game,” “wading” and “water” birds, and 
with that portion of his subject which concerns their habits and 
nidilication it would be exceedingly difiicult to find fault, either 
in point of minuteness or clearness of detail. The nest-making 
of various birds is an inexhaustibly interesting subject, to which 
in the pages before us ample justice is done. The prime nest- 
makers are the chaflinch and the goldfinch, the work of the former: 
being a model of neatness, construction, and finish, compact and 
smooth inside and out. Mr. Sterland suspects that beyond mere 
weaving of wool, moss, and other materials together, the chaf- 
finch uses its saliva as a gluten to strengthen its work, and the 
circumstances under which he records having found a chatiinch’s 
nest adhering to a smoothsawn top of a split oak post in his 
garden seems to justify this suspicion. But the goldfinch is 
even more elaborate in the ornamentation and lining of his nest, 
so much so indeed as to earn the vulgar soubriquet of “ the proud 
tailor.” At the very antipodes of these in point of skill and archi- 
tecture are the sparrow’s and the starling’s nests, while the rook puts. 
together his materials somewhat inartistically, though, accordin 
to Mr. Sterland, he is amenable to strict laws of “meum” an 
“tuum” as to the sticks wherewith he builds. Our author cites 
cases where punishment, in one case capital, was inflicted by 
the rook community on the thief (p. 138). The magpie’s nest is 
curious for its dome, which is perhaps devised to protect the eggs. 
from passing plunderers. The kingtisher’s nest-base is apparently 
always a layer of fish-bones, upon which the eggs may rest, and 
Mr. Sterland thinks its almost invariable locale is the hole of a 
water-rat. He accounts for the phenomenon of the frequently 
found unfinished nests of the “wren,” not, as some have supposed, 
on the theory of the male bird building “ cock-nests” during his. 
mate’s incubation, but by supposing it to be more fastidious 
than other birds, and more apt to leave its work in the middle 
on slight interruption. Apropos of nests, and of the cuckoo’s 
adoption of those of other birds, he discusses the crotchet (query, 
* mare’s nest’) of Dr. Baldamus of Stuttgart, who asserts that he 
has found thirty-seven varieties of cuckoo’s eggs, and that the 
cuckoo deposits them in nests of thirty-seven species, the eggs 
taking the colour and marking of the eggs of the birds in 
whose nests they are laid. It might seem enough to meet such 
a preposterous theory by pleading the contrary experience of 
English oologists, and, in courtesy, saying there must be cuckoo’s 
eggs and cuckoo’s eggs—English and German; but Mr. Sterland 
has the Doctor in a cleft stick when he meets his conclusion 
“that there are thirty-seven kinds, each kind laying difierent 
eggs, but which ave constant in colour and markings,” by ask- 
ing how it is that, if this be so, the thirty-seven kinds visiting 
the same country at the same time, feeding on the same food, 
mingling in the same hedge-row, do not breed together, and so, 
by crosses, destroy distinctive markings in the eggs. Surely the 
Doctor's theory is a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Before quitting the subject of nests, we must advert to Mr. 
Sterland’s remark upon that of the “ long-tailed titmouse,” which 
he agrees with Mr. Morris (British Birds, i. 277) in considering a 
marvel of bird architecture. Its interior is so full of feathers that 
the wonder is how the gaping mouths inside are found and fed. 
But, as he says, in all God’s handiwork the means are adapted 
to the end, though we may not comprehend the process, and 
happily enough is seen, in the results of the study of ornithology, 
whereon to base a copious induction. One or two of these we 
have jotted down from these interesting chapters. For example, 
that which Buffon designated as a useless deformity, the cross- 
ing of the mandibles of a crossbill, is rather a providential 
adaptation of means to an end, if, when the points of them “ are 
brought together and inserted beneath the edge of a scale, the 
very powerful muscles by which they are moved across each other 
give them a wedgelike action which forces open the scales of the 
tir-cone (on which they feed), a process otherwise impracticable, 
and one which finches and sparrows never accomplish.” Again, 
if Mr, Sterland’s reasonable theory is sound, the use of the 
serrated claw of the “ night-jar” or fern-owl is designed not for 
any of the purposes currently supposed—namely, of a firmer 
grasp on insects, a comb to free itself from vermin, or a straight- 
ener of the clogged bristles of the bill—but to increase the stability 
of this bird’s mode of perching, which is not “ across a bough, but 
lengthwise.” Another illustration of this same providential adap- 
tation of the means to the end is the suitableness of the landrail’s 
plumage, form, and carriage toits habits and requirements. “ None 


of its feathers project beyond the graceful outline of its body, and 
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they are particularly close and firm in texture. When in motion 
the head and neck are carried in a horizontal line with the body, 
the whole constituting a most efficient wedge, enabling the bird to 
thread its way through the densest foliage with the greatest 
facility.” 

It is hard to say whether the chief merit of this very readable 
volume consists rather in its rich array of illustrative facts, or in 
the sensible and well-argued conclusions at which its author ar- 
rives for himself from such data as have come within his ken. In 
both features he is decidedly more original than most of his fellows. 
He gives, for example, an intelligible account of a feat of the 
woodpecker, which, though we had a glimmering of its source, we 
never realized till we read his pages. It is not uncommon for 
woodpeckers to build and perch in old oaks or walnuts in front of 
a country-house, or for the occupants of such house to fancy their 
ancestral trees are coming to grief at the sound of a loud crashing 
noise, as if the tree were violently rent from top to bottom. Obser- 
vation would lead most people to refer this to the woodpecker, 
but it is something more than its characteristic tapping. “Such 
trees,” Mr. Sterland notes, “ are riven with many fissures.” Placing 
its bill in one of these, the green woodpecker by an exceedingly rapid 
and vibratory motion makes the neighbouring trees to ring again, 
puzzling human beings as to the cause of the noise, and “ rousing up 
all the insects,” for the more effectual capture of which it institutes 
this little game. Very curious too is the fact which he establishes 
with regard to the wild-duck, that its nests are not invariably 
near the water, but sometimes a mile off it, in the long heath of 
the forest, or even high up in a beech tree, and ‘that the young 
are safely conveyed thence to the water, as soon as they break 
the shell, in the bill of the parent bird. So also is the instance 
—_— in p. 191 of that ardent fisher, the heron, meeting its 

oom through sticking its bill through the body of an eel, near 
the head, without immediately killing it, the eel in its turn 
coiling itself round the heron’s neck, as well as round some 
aquatic plants on the bank, and both being found dead in that 
position. Of the author’s independent conclusions many in- 
stances might be cited. He differs e.g. from Mr. F. O. Morris 
and others in not referring the name bullfinch to a North- 
country pronunciation of Bud-finch (“boodfinch”), an etymology 
suspiciously ready to hand, since this bird’s vulgar synonym is 
“Pick-a-bud” ; but he regards the prefix “bull” as allusive to 
its rounded head and body, as in “ bull-faced,” “ bull-trout,” 
“bull-rush ” (and perhaps Boome). He will not allow that 
the bare space about the bill of the rook is due to its grubbing 
in the ground, because in every rook, free or in confinement, 
there is precisely the same denudation, which is not seen in 
an equally great digger and grubber, the jackdaw (p. 133). 
He gives conclusive reasons for doubting the sedge-warbler to 
be a mocking-bird (p. 73); supports with arguments and 
instances the affirmative of the debated question whether the 
skylark removes its eggs, as its toe and long claw give 
it facilities for doing (p.97); and also maintains his belief 
that the shrike’s habit of impaling insects and unfledged nest- 
lings is not simply to avail itself of a tenter-hook for what 
it has captured, but as a skilfully planned decoy for other 
birds (p. 48). Whether his ingenious theory, that the abnormal 
albino thrushes are the produce of the plain blue eggs which in a 
thrush’s nest are found mingled with the usual spotted eggs, 
admits of verification, must of course depend upon the result of 
further experiments and testimony ; but we confess ourselves to be 
strongly inclined to accept his reasonings and conclusions on 
another point, perhaps the most important in the volume, the cause 
of the feathers of water-fowl being impervious to wet. Mr. 
Sterland disproves the current opinion that the bird dresses its 
feathers with its bill by means of oil drawn from a gland or 
glands, and believes these glands to be simply excretory, adding, 
that whereas in all water-birds there is aonb an impregnation of 
oil in the system, external application of it cannot be needed. In 
this conclusion he claims the concurrence of Mr. St. John. 


On these and other questions of like interest our ornithological 
readers will find abundant information scattered through a very 
pleasant volume. Even skimmers of the surface will light upon 
a hundred curious anecdotes to interest and amuse them. In 
addition to other data of a tendency to raise that intelligent 
member of bird-society, the rook, to a yet higher estimation, they 
will find singular evidence of its wariness, sagacity, and mastery 
of numeration, as far as three, but no further (p. 137); and an 
anecdote anent the missel-thrush as a nest-builder will go far to 
establish for it a classification for roguery and pilfering beside the 
magpie and the jackdaw :— 

On the 5th of May in 1853 a labourer in the grounds at Thoresby Park 
observing something white hanging from the bough of a cedar which stands 
near the entrance from the courtyard, climbed up the tree, and at the height 
of about thirty feet discovered the nest of one of these birds, daintily lined 
with a piece of lace, and a lace cap and collar. These articles had been 
missed, and nothing could be learned respecting them till the white string 
of the cap, dangling in the wind, led to the discovery of the lost treasures. 
They were carefully laid round the interior of the nest, and on the unwonted 
lining, which was unsoiled, were deposited two eggs. The drying-ground is 
situated on the outskirts of the pleasure-grounds, about forty or fifty yards 
from the tree, and from this spot had the articles been purloined by the 
mysterious thief. 


The Birds of Sherwood Forest will be a welcome addition to 
every naturalist’s library. 


The Saturday Review. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAZOLOGY.* 


iv is said that a man who wishes to live a solitary life cannot 
find a better place for his purpose than the heart of a great 
city. It is, we suppose, on something of the same principle that 
we seem to know less of the London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society than of other societies of the same kind in much less known 

arts of the world. The amount of good which these societies do 
is somewhat doubtful. So far as they stir up a general interest in 
their subject, so far as they do something to dissipate gross mistakes 
and to hinder gross acts of barbarism, they do a thoroughly 
work, And something they have undoubtedly done in both these 
ways. They again do real good whenever they guide the attention 
of some really able and active mind to the intelligent study of the 
antiquities of his own district as a contribution to general history, 
But on the other hand they rather tend to lead men to sit down 
contented with the results of the ordinary Volume of Transactions 
—a collection, that is, of unconnected papers, good or bad in them- 
selves as may happen, but quite desultory and tending to no 
clearly understood general aim. We have not heard that any 
society of this sort has ever turned out a county history. And 
yet a county history is just what such a society should tum 
out. County histories are proverbially the dullest of all books, 
But they are so simply because they have, with very few excep- 
tions, been written by dull men in a dull way. Instead of working 
out those points in which the history of this or that shire reaily 
illustrates the general history of the country, they have stuiled 
their books with fables and endless genealogies, genealogies most 
commonly of the obscurest of mankind. But a county histo; 
might be made which should be of a very different kind. Only it 
must be done by co-operation; no one man can do it by himself. 
It would need one man to do the geology, another the local nomen- 
clature, another the architecture, and so on; even the genealogy, 
looked at in a rational way, not being shut out. And all ought 
to work as fellow-labourers; all should work under the general 
guidance of some one chief who may be a less perfect master than 
any in his own special subject, but who should thoroughly grasp 
the relation of the several subjects to one another. Perhaps this 
is an ideal picture; still it seems more likely to be realized, or 
at least approached, by men brought together by one of these 
societies than in any other way. But as yet, as far as we know, 
nothing of the sort has been attempted. 

Any one who understands our early history will at once 
see that no society can have entered on a richer field than 
that which undertakes to deal with the antiquities of London and 
Middlesex. Yet there is perhaps no field less likely to invite 
really worthy labourers. The modern bigness of London puts it 
beyond the reach of human sympathy. No one feels the same 
local interest in London which most gag feel more or less in 
their own town or county anywhere else. And again, it might 
seem at first sight that London has no local history; that a large 
part of the history of England has been done in London, West- 
minster, and the coasts thereof, but that the loval history is fairly 
swallowed up by the general history. No mistake can be greater; 
the local history of London is one of the richest in the world. Its 
Roman and Old-English history ; the growth of its great munici- 
pality and its companies ; its monastic and other ecclesiastical foun- 
dations; the many occasions on which the city, asa city, has played 
a great part in English history ; the ar famous men who, while 
the general property of their country, are the special ae of this 
or that part of London—all these subjects, if worked in an intel 
ligent way and with due co-operation, would supply the materials 
for a local history of the very highest class, and yet one which 
would fill quite a different ground from a general history of Eng- 
land. Some two or three papers—our readers will easily guess 
which—among those read at the London meeting of the Archiwo- 
logical Institute pointed in the right direction, and sounded like 
fragments before the fact of such a history as we are dreaming of. 
But instead of working steadily, even for one week, at London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, the meeting turned aside to go 
a from Jerusalem to Jericho; so it naturally fell among 
thieves. 

Tlow far the London and Middlesex Archeological Society aims 
at anything of the kind we do not know. If it ever means suc- 
cessfully to compass it, it must set about it in a more systematic 
way, and it must set stronger hands to work, than we see any 
signs of in the number of its Transactions which has found its 
way to our critical table. The papers are of the usual desultory 
kind, and at the best do not rise above average merit, and we 
must confess that there are only two among the writers of whom 
we ever heard. Mr. Albert Hartshorne, as a son of the idol-breaker 
of Caernarvon, has an hereditary right to be heard, and he has 
begun to make himself known personally by two or three sensible 
letters in the Times on antiquarian matters. With him comes 
more famous personage, 

Et comitatur Hugo promptus in officio. 
The laureate of Somersetshire nuns has betaken himself, not to 
Cracow, but to Saint Paul’s and Saint Bartholomew’s, and so long 
as he simply ferrets out documents, and prints them without com- 
ments in the grand style, we are sure that we have not a word to 
say against him, And we are glad to see that what in the grand 
style is called “the progress of metropolitan improvement ” has 
caused a good deal of digging in the city of London, that the dig- 


* Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeological Society. 
Vol. I[l. Part IX. London: J. H. & J. Parker. 1868. 
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ing has brought up a good many Roman remains, and that the 


man remains are diligently chronicled by Mr. John Edward | 
Price, Director of the Society’s Evening Meetings. We need not say 
that we do not share in the sort of superstitious worship of Roman — 
remains which prevailed among the antiquaries of the last genera- | 
tion, and which has some votaries even now. Still Roman remains | 
have their value; the great problem of English history calls for | 
an accurate knowledge of what the Romans—that is, the subjects | 
of the Roman Empire—really did and did not do in this Isle of | 
Britain. And in the local history of London the Roman element 
a of more importance than perhaps anywhere else in the 
island. 

The papers are of the usual sort in volumes of the kind. Besides 
the Roman remains, we have descriptions of two or three churches, 

igrees and notices of two or three local worthies, an essay on 

b Street, and Mr. Hugo’s “ Notice of a Visitation Mandate 
from Archbishop Boniface to the Dean and Chapter of Saint 
Paul’s.” Mr. Hugo’s immediate subject is described in the heading 
of his paper. It bears date in 1253, and therefore refers to 
a visitation of Boniface, later than that famous visitation of 1250 
which has made his name ever memorable. It is simply a 
short formal summons, of which Mr. Hugo gives a facsimile. 
We congratulate Mr. Hugo on having purchased it of a well- 
known London dealer in the autumn of last year, and we can fully 
believe on his authority that, “ notwithstanding the obscurity 
of its antecedents, of its genuineness and authenticity there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt.” But Mr. Hugo has taken 
this opportunity to give a little sketch of the life of Boniface, 
and to tell in detail the story of his visitation of 1250. But, 
alas, we have read the story in the Latin of Matthew Paris and 
in the English of Bishop Godwin, and we must say that Mr. 
Hugo’s version does not do after either of those. No story can 
less bear telling in the high polite style. It comes out to perfection 
in the racy Elizabethan English of Godwin, and we can tancy that 
it might be very well told in the Greek of Herodotus. But Mr. 
Hugo is too stately; his humour, when he stoops to any, is too 
condescending. Let us take, for instance, the climax of the scene. 
The Archbishop has thoroughly beaten the Sub-Prior in the 
middle of the choir. In the words of Godwin, “ He ranne violently, 
not to him that had spoken, but to the Sub-prior that was next 
him, strucke the poore old man downe to the ground, kicked him, 
beate and buffeted him —— tore his coape from his backe, 
rent it into a number of pieces, and when he had done stam 
upon it like a madde man.” Mr. Hugo gives us several further 
details which come faithfully from Matthew Paris, but how does 
he tell them? Godwin leaves out how the Archbishop cursed 
and swore and asked for his sword ; “horribilius cum juramentis 
irrecitabilibus delirans, gladium suum expostulavit festinanter 
afferri.” Mr. Hugo tells us how he demanded, “in his madness, 
with the addition of sundry expletives which the historian pro- 
fesses his inability to place before the polite eyes of his readers, 
that his sword should be brought to him immediately.” Then 
comes the turn of the tide. As Godwin tells us, “In this conflict 
it hapened the Archbishop to stumble and fal backward, by 
meanes whereof his apparel] loosening, many perceaved a privy 
coate under the same.”’ Now for Mr. Boge — 

As they thrust away the oppressor from his victim he staggered back- 
wards, and, with his robes disarranged and turned aside, exhibited the 
shameful spectacle of an archbishop in armour. The multitude was struck 
with horror at the sight. 

Mr. Hugo no doubt sticks much closer to the text of Matthew 
Paris, though we quite lose the vigour of such a phrase as “ abhor- 
tuerunt videntes Archiepiscopum loricatum,” of which Tacitus 
need not have been ashamed. The Londoners in Matthew Paris, 
“proposuerunt communem campanam pulsare, et ipsum Archie- 
ag um quicquid postea contingeret, in frusta detruncare.” In 

. Hugo we read :— 

The Londoners, however, were disposed to treat the affair in a very 
different manner. They proposed to ring the alarm-bell, and threatened the 
primate, whatever might betide, with instant death. They rushed in crowds 
in hot pursuit of him, determined to revenge the wrongs of their clergy by 
tearing their persecutor limb from limb. 

Turn we now to Godwin. “By this time the Londoners were 
up. . . . taking the matter | hainously in the behalfe of 
their Bishop whom this injury did originally concerne. . . . 
If they could have met with him, they had surely hewen him into 
1000 pieces.” Without settling the exact number of pieces into 
which 2 Savoyard Archbishop, uncle to three Queens, could most 
fittingly be hewn, we venture to think that the words and figures 
of Bishop Godwin, heightened as they are by the beautiful preci- 
sion of the Arabic numeral, much better express the “ frusta” of 
sega Paris than the more solemn “limb from limb” of Mr. 
ugo. 

But we have a graver charge so: Mr. Hugo. He has mis- 
understood the narrative of Matthew Paris in a way which we 
should not have looked for from one who has so closely studied all 
the ins and outs of conventual life. Mr. Hugo clearly does not 
understand the arrangements of Saint Bartholomew's church, 
neither, we may suppose, those of any other Romanesque Minster. 
The Canons meet the Archbishop at the entrance of the Church 
(“ecclesiam intranti”), that is, no doubt, at the west door; they 
lead him in procession up to the choir, which occupied, according 
to almost universal Norman rule, the crossing or space under the 
dower. The place is distinctly marked by Matthew Paris; “ Erant 
jam omnes Canonici in medio ecclesiz, scilicet in choro, ipseque 
Axrchiepiscopus cum majori parte familie sux inordinate sese 
cowprimentis.” Mr, Hugo gets his canons into the choir, he does 


not say how, he only tells us that “the Sub-Prior was ready to 
receive ” the Archbishop, and presently we read :— 

He had come, he said, to visit the canons. Those ecclesiastics were now 

assembled in the choir—the place, be it remembered, not of visitation, but 
of divine service, which was now, spite of tumult and pressure, about to 
commence. 
There is not a word to show that divine service was about to 
commence, and Mr. Hugo’s way of expressing himself does him 
great injustice if he really understands the force of the words “ in 
medio ecclesiz, scilicet in choro.” Yet the arrangement was all 
but universal at the time, and it is perfectly plain to any one who 
looks at the existing fabric of St. Bartholemew’s. Then, when the 
Archbishop knocks the Sub-Prior down, he crushes him, “ ad unam 
spondam qu duos de stallis dividebat, et pro podio facta fuit.” 
The expression is an odd one, use one would have thought 
that either the “sponda” or the “ podium” would have expressed 
the idea. What is evidently meant is the arm between two stalls, 
by no means a pleasant thing to be knocked against. But we 
cannot conceive why Mr. Hugo calls it a “ projecting bar which 
divided two of the stalls and was made for the base of a pulpit.” 
The choir would be an odd place fora pulpit, the arm between 
two stalls would be a strange base for it, and it is hard to see 
how “podium” could be the base of a pulpit. The word which 
has oddly enough produced both our word “ pew,” and Le Puy 
in Auvergne, would most naturally mean the desk in front of*the 
stall, but anyhow it cannot mean the base of a pulpit. 

We have no space to go through the other papers. As we before 
said, something may be gleaned from each, but none show any 
power. One is weary of hearing (p. 194) about “ our predecessors 
whether Roman or Saxon,” and our eg “invaders the Danes.” 
It is hardly scholarlike to talk about “the play of Hec by 
Terence,” or to say, on the strength of a gossiping story in Pliny— 
without any reference or author’s name, but the ge is to be 
found in N. H. xxxiii. 6—“ It is recorded that from the desire of 
Czepio and Drusus each to possess a single ring arose the social war 
of the Marsians, and ruin of the state” (221). To Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne we wish well, so we will just remind him that “ the 
will of Warherdus, printed in Mr. Thorpe’s admirable collection of 
documents of the Anglo-Saxon period,” was also printed by Mr. 
Kemble in Cod. Dipl. i. 297. The visit which “the famous Tame 
a Becket” attempted to pay to the Court at Woodstock in 1170 
was not to the Court of Bony IL, but to that of his son, t 
younger king. It should have been added that the story about 
‘Thomas’s “ courteous interchanges” with Abbot Simon of Saint 
Albans comes only from Matthew Paris, and not from any of the 
authentic biographers. Harrow is, however, mentioned at an 
earlier stage of Thomas's life, as it was there that he first saw his 
ag Theobald (Will. Fil. Steph. 184). We cannot guess where 

r. Hartshorne found that “the feeling of dislike evinced by 
the King to Becket was participated in by men of all grades.” 

If the London and Middlesex pte. hare Society will gird 
up its loins to do some really solid work for London and Middle- 
sex —n we doubt not that it will find good fellow- 
workers. 


ONLY AN EARL.* 


N its construction Only an Earl reminds you of one of those 
marriages of convenience on which its interest turns, one of 
those unions of an ill-matched pair which are so apt to turn out 
unhappily. ‘Two stories—the scene of the one lying in England, 
of the other in Naples—are told sandwich fashion in alternate 
chapters though the first volume. Remembering that the time is 
the last century, and before the days of railways and the Messageries- 
—— it puzzles you how the two sets of characters are ever 
to blend naturally, and this difficulty has evidently pushed the 
author hard. She has kept hesitating and waiting for the happy 
moment that never came, and it is only by the arbitrary intro- 
duction of the most violent machinery that she has partially got 
the better of it in the long run. Except an Englishman who goes. 
abroad on the invitation of a foreign friend, not a step will 
one of her personages make of their free will towards mutual 
acquaintance and a common understanding. They are set agoing 
and kept moving by a series of violent shoves to which they 
oppose a stolid resistance, and finally most of them are coerced out 
of the scene of earthly suffering through which they have been 
ainfully driven. For although the story begins as a simple 
| voce tale, toned down to an inoffensive if somewhat im- 
robable dulness, and although in what we may call its English 
it preserves that character the Neapolitan 
section ends by becoming madly sensational. It abounds in scenes 
such as even the blood-stained soil of Calabria has seldom witnessed, 
and where the gloomy genius of a Salvator might revel at will. 
We have fires, drownings, and earthquakes, duels and battles and 
murders. We have innumerable violent and sudden deaths. Not 
only are the an ee dismissed @ la Hamlet, until one 
or two quiet-going English folks whose habits take them very wide 
of danger are left with the gory stage to themselves, but nature is 
invoked in all her terrors to send their innocent attendants whole- 
sale to Hades. On the other hand, the escapes are as mira- 
culous as the casualties are horrible. After saying so much, we 
may seem unreasonable if we avow that the languid interest stirred 
by the first part of the book scarcely heightened while we — 
on the ample banquet of horrors spread in the second. Possibly 


* Only an Earl, By the Countess Pisani. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1369. 
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our sorely tried nerves may have been overstrung, but, instead of 
thrilling under the sensational, we must confess to a struggle 
against what must have been hysterical laughter. It seems to us, 
too, as if the author, as she warmed to her work and lost herself 
in the grandeur of her conceptions, had come to neglect mere 
graces of style, and, like some of our great modern poets, had 
scorned to be perspicuous. In the first volume, by transposing 
words and sentences as we read, we followed her meaning with 
tolerable ease. In the second, although the crabbed passages be- 
came more frequent, yet, as a rule, interpretations that plausibly 
recommended themselves repaid a deliberate perusal. Sut, in the 
third, average intellects will, we suspect, fairly own themselves 
baffled, unless indeed they consecrate to its elucidation the time 
that might exhaust the depths of a treatise on political economy. 

The interest of the story itself may be assumed to commence 
when the young Earl of Easterton disembarks at Naples. He has 
left his native nd in disgust because his chosen political chief 
has sacrificed his principles in a coalition with his opponents ; 
‘so we presume his lordship was a follower of Fox. Jumping 
out of the frying-pan he finds himself in the fire, for the 
enthusiastic and high-souled nature that drove him from 
England plunges him forthwith into troubles in Italy. His 
friend the Prince of Scylla, whose civil general invitation he had 
converted into a special ore, is courtesy itself, and, eager to do all 
honour to the stranger, begs him to assist at the signing of his 
wedding contract. The Prince is an old rowé. The bride elect— 
a young beauty of sixteen, who reminds the author of Milan 
Cathedral lit up in sunlight, of the Bay of Naples, of an opera of 
Rossini, and of various other things—enters, leaning on the 
«maternal ” arm of her father. She is as much taken aback at the 
first sight of the young Englishman as Miranda was at that of 
Ferdinand; and as he, with gross ill-breeding, retains her hand in 
his while staring impertinently in her face, she not unnaturally be- 
gins to tremble, believing that he is blasting her with the evil eye. 
Choosing to interpret her agitation into repugnance to the marriage, 
he registers an inward vow to be her Don Quixote. Asit chances, 
although mistaken in the symptoms, he is quite right in his 
diagnosis of the complaint. She does hate the marriage which her 
father is forcing on her. Aftera time, bribes and the intervention 
of servants bring about a meeting ; when she assumes his love for 
her, and frankly confesses hers for him. As it is, he is now, and 
has been all along, desperately in love with a girl in England, to 
whom he is informally engaged. But instead of explaining this 
to the Italian child at their first interview, and telling her that if 
she leaves her family for him he cannot provide her a home or a 
husband, while meaning most purely by her all the time, in 
his extreme feebleness fe stammers, and leaves her to deceive 
herself. He has never given a thought to what her future may 
be should he succeed in rescuing her from her people. His first 
step towards that is to go blundering into her father’s salon at 
extraordinary hours, and to compromise her and himself, so far 
as in him hes, when he is admitted. Of course he succeeds in 
putting the Baron thoroughly un his guard. But nevertheless, 
disguised as the lady’s music-master, although he is a full 
head taller, he is lucky enough to get access to her in daylight, 
and have an interview undisturbed. We should have thought 
the father and the betrothed might easily have checkmated the 
champion even had they staid in Naples. However, to make 
assurance doubly sure, they decide on carrying Aloisia off to Cala- 
bria. Before she departs, Lord Easterton pledges himself to her in 
these emphatic words :—“ Remember this, that no power shall 
force you to the altar, except by your own choice, while life ani- 
mates my heart or arm.” Unfortunately, as we know, his abilities 
were scarcely equal to his good-will, and, had they been gveater, 
he could hardly have triumphed over moral impossibilities. He 
spoke indifferent Italian with a strong English accent, looked an 
Englishman all over, and had committed himself to following 
the lady into Calabria and the feudal domains of her father, where 
any stranger would be a marked man. On the whole it seems 
highly creditable to him that he should have managed to see her 
there on a single occasion and escape alive, and we are not sur- 
prised, although her inexperience was disappointed, when he 
writes to her that he begins to suspect he is found out, and had 
better go back to Naples. “This, however,” he adds consolingly, 
“venders it but the more certain that I shall be with you betore 
the day.” “ How was not explained,” is the guarded comment of 
the writer. Returned to Naples, he takes his French servant into 
his confidence. The man has all the familiar impudence of the 
impossible valets in the old farces, without their wit or wits. 
Although a Parisian, without picking up a great deal of Italian, he 
has very much forgotten his French, if we are to judge by the 
phrases with which the author thinks it necessary to interlard 
Tis English. After having insulted and provoked his master most 
grossly through several pages, until a much milder man than his 
lordship is represented to be must infallibly have thrown him 
out of the window, 

“ D—n the fellow !” at last burst from his Lordship. 

“ Ah!—a—ah! ala bonne heure! A la fin j'ai compris. Ah! e’est done 
une dame! Qh, alors c’est autre chose! c’est encore un fait accompli!” 


After a good deal more of this Lord Easterton formally apolo- 
gizes for having called the man a “canaille.” Thereupon Victor 
slides back into the old impertinence, and his lordship closes the 
interview by saying with impressive dignity, 


“Victor, I command you not to answer me in that manner. I will not 


— it any longer, and know that [ never failed in anything I ever under- 
took.” 


But the Earl was not a D’Artagnan, or one of those other 
heroes of Dumas who invariably carry through triumphant} 
whatever task their author sets them, and, notwithstanding hy 
profound subtlety of brain and indomitable strength of will, he 
is destined to failure. His influential adversaries hit on the pre 
obvious scheme of prevailing on their despotic Government 
refuse him his passport. As if this knot were not hard enough ty 
untie, he draws ita little tighter by losing the temper he had kept 
so admirably with his valet, and hitting the official at the poli 
office on the head. He is consigned to the Castel dell’ Ovo, ang 
for all he could do to prevent it his fair protegée might have been 
married ten times over. However, just as the consummation of the 
catastrophe seems inevitable, nature interferes. It is the yearof the 
historical earthquake. Aloisia, her family, and the entire house. 
hold are buried in their crumbling halls. Ditto the Prince of 
Scylla and his household in his halls. Aloisia seems logt 
to us for ever, but lo! a second shock slightly lifts the blocks 
which seemed destined to be her tomb, and before they settl, 
back again she walks out uninjured, and is spared to see a few 
more evil days. She reaches England, runs into the streets of 
London, meets her lover’s brother by one coincidence, and, when 
he leaves her for a single moment, falls into the hands of his 
mother by another; and finally, to end this strange eventful 
history, in a touching deathbed scene she formally bequeaths the 
hand and heart she had appropriated to the rival whose legitimate 
property they had been all along. 

Such is a faint and sketchy outline of the plot so far as the hero 
and heroine play thei: parts in it. But then there are a number 
of personages who ought to be subordinate to them, but who jostle 
them aside and attract at least as much of our attention; and there 
are an infinity of episodes each of which would well repay a special 
notice. Few things are better perhaps than the manifold incidents 
of Aloisia’s voyage from Sicily to England. She is chaperoned 
an abbess-aunt of hers who, while eloping with a priestly lover, 
stumbled upon her by the strangest chance in the world when 
she was lying in extremis among some bushes, and singing stanza 
upon stanza of soft Italian like a dying swan. Some young officers 
from an English frigate insult her grossly, almost under the eye of 
their captain, and cut down the priest when he attempts to 
remonstrate. Their captain, who happens to be pulling ashore at 
the moment, expresses indignation at their vivacity, but tales no 
further notice of it. However, he offers the party a passage in one 
of the vessels sailing under his convoy. Strange to say, this 
aristocratic Captain Mordaunt is the intimate friend of the 
skipper of the merchantman, and on such easy terms as to pay him 
long visits on board while they are under sail. His nephew, 
captivated by Aloisia’s beauty, accompanies him on these occasions, 
and makes himself still more at home. When the young lady's 
aunt has just refused a philanthropic and rather meddlesome female 
admittance to the cabin which she occupies in common with her 
lover and her niece, Charles Mordaunt’s “strong hand ” pushes the 
door open, and motioning the rebuffed lady to precede him, he enters 
‘“‘with such a matter of course air that neither she nor Katinka 
had presence of mind to resist.” This lady is not the least singular 
character of the book. Sorrowing for the recent death of a much 
loved sister, and represented as an angel of mercy who lives only 
to do good, in a chapter entitled “ Irresistible Leers ” she leers the 
bluff captain of the frigate into all sorts of concessions to her. 
Meanwhile the lover of the aunt falis desperately in love with the 
niece, and fires the elder lady’s jealousy, who in her turn breaks 
into the spirit-room and fires the spirits. It is a serious thing in 
a vessel laden with sulphur. Captain Mordaunt is on board, on a' 
visit to his merchant friend, although neither his frigate nor 
any of the other vessels of the convoy are in sight. When the! 
purser comes up to announce the fire to the captain, “ You, 
have done it, then, Sir,” were the stern words of the captain, even: 
at that awful moment. “TI have not,” answered the man respect- 
fully, although rather taken aback, and the captain did not press 
his inconsequent accusation. ‘The ship is wreathed in flame, 
the spirit casks are blazing, the sulphur burning, the powder ex- 
ploding, the boats swamped, the crew and ng in despair, 
and it would seem that it is all over with them, or a mere ques 
tion of seconds. All at once, from the tops, the sails of the 
Thunder frigate ave descried on the horizon through a telescope. 
“We are saved,” shouts her sanguine captain in a burst of 
gratitude, and saved they were as it turns out, and on that escape 
we let the curtain fall, We only wish we could find space for 4 
few hundred pages of extracts—for the author’s moralizing over 
the murder of the priest, for instance, or for the prolix outbreak: 
of queer philosophy of unfathomable meaning vented by Katinka 
on the eve of her suicide. It is a work whose spirit eva- 
porates in condensing, and nothing but the author’s own words 
can do justice to the author's thoughts. 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.* 
ft hypeow busy Society has a large quantity of work to show; it 
started twenty years since with a high aim, and perhaps 
just in proportion as the original standard was lowered did the 
Society promote its popularity, and add strength to its pecuniary 


* Descriptive Notice of the Drawings and Publications of the Arundel 
Society from 1849 to 1868 inclusive: illustrated by Photographs of all the 
Publications, One-fifth their Original Size, arranged in the Order of their Issue. 
By Frederic W. Maynard, Secretary to the Arundel Society. London: 
J. B. Nichols & Sons. Published under the sanction of the Council of the 
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ition. Some members may have protested, and others deserted ; 
nevertheless the Council has had the satisfaction of seeing a 
stendy increase in numbers, so that at last the demand for 
the annual publications exceeded the power of supply; and at 
this moment the Socicty’s works are at a premium. This 
marked success, it must be admitted, implies on the whole wise 
administration; indeed the names on the Council, including 
Mr. Franks, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Layard, Mr. Oldfield, Mr. 
George Richmond, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Street, are guarantees 
that knowledge and taste preside over the deliberations of the 
Society. The volume before us has been compiled with care; its 
280 photographs from the annual and occasional publications, 
together with the explanatory letter-press, will serve as an illus- 
trated history of the Society. Still digests are apt to be dull, and 
photographs, when taken not from original works but from copies, 
though portable and possibly pleasing, can scarcely pretend to very 

at art-value. Among these numerous and varied illustrations 
archeologists will = the 147 impressions from the widely in- 
dusive collection of ivories, yet it is not quite satisfactory that 
only one plate has been given of the “ Casket from the Cathedral 
of Sens; ” thus, of twenty-four panels, twelve are totally invisible. 
We gladly avail ourselves of this handsome and interesting volume 
to pass under review the proceedings of a Society which has cer- 
tainly acted for the most part in the interests of art. 

The purpose of the Arundel Society may be guessed by its name, 
taken from Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, “the father of 
verti in England,” “the Meecenas of all politer arts,” “as great 
for his noble patronage of arts and ancient learning as for his high 
birth and place.” ‘The Council has devised, in accordance with 
the original foundation of the Society, sundry schemes for “ pro- 
moting the knowledge of art,” and it has even proposed to itself 


| prices for photographs, though taken from national 


the improvement of the public taste, and the elevation of our | 


modern school of painting. In this latter direction the results are 
not-as yet appreciable. But there is one idea at any rate which 
has been fostered kindly till fruits are yielded abundantly. Frescoes 
in Italy were known to be perishing; accordingly a “ Copying 
Fund” was started for the 
of the noblest and most fra 
gency was rightly deemed urgent. 


ot Italian masterpieces. The emer- 


em of securing transcripts of some | 
i 
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The Arundel Society and the | 


Italian Revolution of 1848 chanced to be of contemporaneous _ 


birth, and thus while —_ 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, and soldiers caroused before 
Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” an English Council was held, and 


bivouacked in the grand cloister of | 


resolutions were passed, which secured to the Society the capital — 


collection of copies which now decorate the rooms in Bond Street. 


The appeal made to the public proved persuasive; it was shown | 
that the grandest frescoes might be destroyed forthwith by stray | 


shots from Austrian cannon, and that works which had escaped the 
horrors of war were being washed away wholesale by torrents of 
rain. But fortunately money came to the rescue; Italy’s need 
was England’s opportunity ; ‘‘ the Copying Fund ” was subscribed, 
and the agents of the Society commenced operations. 
thus made, when brought to England, were found to possess but 
one fault—they were too good. 
believe that the originals were fast perishing were presented with 
span-new pictures, brilliant as if painted but yesterday. It soon 
became evident that these reproductions were not so much fac- 
simile transcripts as fancy restorations. A facile Italian artist 
found, as might be expected, little difficulty in supplying a miss- 
ing - or adding a lost leg; the two sides of a figure were easily 
matched, and a picture generally shattered could be pieced together 
readily. Italian painters are well trained to this sort of work. 
But it soon became evident, even to the Council of the Arundel 
Society, that the English public was not sufliciently imaginative 
to appreciate these fancy restorations ; protests were raised ; sub- 
scribers insisted that the chromolithographs published as replicas 
should be a little more literal. A reaction set in, and the next pro- 
ductions issued to the members erred in the opposite direction; in 
place of free and easy Italian artists, literal and hard German copy- 
ists were employed, who transcribed even the cracks in the plaster, 
just as a certain Chinese potter is said to have reproduced a flaw in 
an old plate sent from England as a pattern for a new set. Again 
zeal without discretion brought discomfiture; embellishments had 
been agreeable, but disfigurements as intruded upon the “Cenacolo” 
of Ghirlandaio became intolerable; the chromo of this work, pre- 
tending to be a facsimile, proved but a parody. Then was wisely 
tried the middle course, which we believe is still pursued. On the 
one hand, the attempt to make timeworn frescoes beautiful for 
ever was abandoned ; on the other, the purposeless transcribing of 
trivial and accidental blemishes was wisely discouraged. e 
confess that the question here involved is not free from difficulties. 
We have sometimes discussed with copiers in foreign galleries the 
moot point of how far a copy should be made what the original 
has become with age, or how far the artist should strive to repro- 
duce the work just as it came from the easel three centuries 

We fear that no positive rule can be laid down; some compromise 
seems inevitable; the copyist must exercise discretion, and do the 
best which the circumstances of each case permit. It should be 
borne in mind that a perfect copy of any creation of genius is 
simply an impossibility ; the best copy can only be an approxima- 
tion, It may be questioned whether Titian could have copied his 
own pictures, ‘Therefore it were perhaps a little hard that the 
Well-meant reproductions of the Arundel Society should be judged 
by hypercritical standards. For merely financial reasons it may 

unfair to require the reproduction at the cost of a few shilli 

of an original work worth a thousand pounds. Mr. Layard, in 
evidence once given before a Royal Commission. admitted that 


The copies | 


Persons who had been led to | 


the Arundel publications were of the nature of popular products. 
As mere mementoes they may be prized by connoisseurs, and as 
instraments of public education they prove serviceable to the 
people at large. If not always good enough for the drawing-room 
of the travelled man of cultivated taste, they are welcome in the 
portfolio, and useful in the school or the lecture-room. 

A change has of late come over the Council. Instead of 
rescuing frescoes that are perishing, the Society is reproducing 
pictures which are permanent. Certain chromos which have been 
distributed to the members will not last half as long as the original 
triptychs by Memling in Bruges and by Van Kyck in Ghent, 
which are known to all travellers to be as fresh as when first 
painted. The Society indeed seems of late to have frittered away 
its powers in desultory efforts; thus it is difficult to recognise any 
connected scheme in approaching publications which comprise 
Albert Durer’s “ Four Apostles,” Botticelli’s “ Venus Rising trom 
the Sea,” and Del Sarto’s “ Last Supper.” We much question the 
wisdom of this selection. But the Society, being now in receipt 
of an annual income approaching 6,000/., seeks new fields for its 
excess of energy and resource. Not content with its more legiti- 
mate sphere of action, it has latterly lent a cat’s paw to King Cole 
of South Kensington. Thus, by a clever scheme,.now in full action,. 
the “ Department of Science and Art” is able, through the inter- 
vention of the Society, to open two or more depéts or shops for 
the sale of photographs. It will be remembered that some years 
ago “the trade” _ down Government competition, and the 
public, including Schools of Art, were threatened with protective 

in 
public museums. We cannot then, having regard for the interests 
of art and for the advance of the education of the people, espe- 
cially in the country, wholly object to the arrangements now in 
force. Still the members of. the Arundel Society will do well to 
see that they have not the worse half of the bargain. When they 
look to the “receipts and expenditure” of the last three years, 
they will find it difficult to make a profit in return for trouble, 
after deducting apportioned rent, sundries, and other “ expenses 
attending the agency for the sale of photographs produced by the 
Science and Art Department.” We would also attention to a 
promise given when the plan was first propounded, that care 
should be taken “that any publications to appear in connexion 
with the Society’s name should be of a character not unsuited to 
the object for which it was founded.” This at any rate would 
appear to preclude the possible publication of photographs from 
King Theodore’s old clothes, which have been the chief attraction 
at Kensington during the past season. Altogether it would seem. 
doubtful whether “Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel,” “the 
father of verti in England,” would have much sympathy with 
my lords of Brompton. 

Among the services conferred on the arts by this persistent 
Society must not be forgotten several literary efforts for which all 
diligent students will be ready to thank Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Oldfield, and Mr. Weale. Some of the memoirs or mono- 
graphs thus from time to time published furnish valuable materials 
for the history of art, and in the foot-notes especially are found 
facts or suggestions which elucidate historic difficulties that have 

erplexed many a traveller. Thus we are glad to find that 

Ir. Layard gives no credence to the elaborate case got up by local 
Tuscan authorities to prove that Raffaelle painted the “ Last 
Supper” discovered in Florence some twenty years There- 
are no people so untrustworthy as Italian critics, especially when 
they speak on points involving national glory. We also note that 
suspicion is cast upon the oft reiterated story that Raffaelle 
materially aided Pinturicchio in the designs fur the frescoes 
in the “Libraria” of Sienna. The list of historic doubts is 
lengthened by the statement that “the beautiful picture of ‘the 
Virgin and Child between Two Angels,’ in the National Gallery, 
assigned to Ghirlandaio, is undoubtedly by another and very 
different painter.” Mr. Layard, it must be confessed, seldom 
fears to speak the truth boldly, at least as he sees it; take, as an 
example of his uncompromising utterances, a passage in the 
Memoir of Domenico Ghilandaio, as follows :— 

A true and genuine love of art, which sought to retain in Italy, by fair 
and just means, its best monuments, would be a very praiseworthy senti- 
ment ; but a mere petty jealousy of foreigners, which enacts or threatens 
laws prohibiting the exportation of all pictures and other works of art 
without special permission, whilst some of the finest paintings are allowed 
to decay and perish, deserves anything but commendation. The Italians should 
remember that, after all, they owe the preservation of many of their most 
valuable monuments of art to the liberality of enlightened strangers ; that 
long before they appreciated the remains of those ancient works which th 
had left to fall to decay, German, English, and French writers and travel- 
lers had understood their value, and had called public attention to them, and 
that much of the interest and sympathy now felt for Italy in her vital 
struggle may be attributed to the knowledge and admiration of her, founded 
upon the evidence of the genius and greatness of her sons in former ages, 
displayed throughout the civilized world by works of art. It is scarcely 
creditable to their authors to see the constant repetition, in modern Italian 
books, of the stereotyped phrase that “ Italy has been despoiled of such and 
such a picture by the Ultramontane barbarians”; nor can I admire the 
answer given by an Italian statesman to one who remonstrated against a 
law which prohibited the exportation of paintings, “ We would rather that our 
pictures should rot upon the walls than that they should go to England.” 

The Arundel Society, now in its twenty-first year, is stronger than 
in the days of its youth, and in manhood we have a right to look 
for greater wisdom than in infancy. Especially we hope that the 
future may show steadiness of p to the high aim of the 
Society. ‘The annual publications, we repeat, have of late been 
desultory in character. It will be wise to revert to the principles 
which guided the operations of the Society when, not elated by 
success, it had yet a character to make, It may be well to re- 
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member that some of the most important epochs in the history of 
Italian art still remain for elucidation. The frescoes of Giotto, 
Orcagna, Francesco da Volterra, and others, are falling from the 
walls of the Campo Santo, in Pisa; and at another chief focus of 
historic art, the triple church of Assisi, early Christian painting 
is known to be in jeopardy. We ask nothing more than that the 
Arundel Society shall do for Pisa, for Assisi, and, we would add, 
for Sienna also, the good service just conferred on the Bran- 
eacci Chapel at Florence by recently completed chromolithographs. 
In Padua also are perishing, almost beyond recall, mural pic- 
tures by Jacopo Avanzi, and in the same city the only known 
frescoes of Titian just survive. Equally within the legitimate 
sphere of the Society are those other exceptional products of the 

enetian school, the imposing frescoes by Pordenone in Piacenza. 
We are glad to learn that a scheme of much promise, which re- 
quires no small watchfulness, not to say expenditure—the illus- 
tration in colours or monochrome of the sepulchral monuments of 
Northern Italy—is not likely to fail from lack of zeal. We believe 
it is no secret that Mr. Ruskin left London some weeks since for 
Lombardy, to gather literary and artistic materials for this im- 
portant work. The Suse howe thought the times might favour 
similar operations in Spain, but though that country is proverbially 
rich in monumental treasures, the way does not seem open for 
immediate action. Yet it is to be hoped that a wealthy and 
powerful Society may find means of overcoming obstacles which 
might prove insuperable to private individuals. We trust that 
the extended works thus shadowed forth for the future may prove 
as remarkable for quality as for quantity. The art standard of the 
annual publications might, we think, with advantage be raised. 
The Society has attained financial success by its — to the 
multitude; it may yet win a high reputation in art by satisfying 


the desires of the educated few. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


UR Museums are now full of curiosities which illustrate 

the development of the fine arts and the progress of civiliza- 
tion in Egypt, Assyria, and Etruria; but if we wish to know 
something about the rude woodcuts which only a hundred years 
ago circulated throughout the cottages of France and Germany, 
we find ourselves almost obliged to give up the idea for want of 
the necessary data. The scarabei of the times of the Pharaohs 
are still in an excellent state of preservation; the prints pub- 
lished during the reign of Louis XVI. for the amusement and 
instruction of the country people are so scarce that a complete 
collection of them is not to be met with even in the Paris Biblio- 
théque Impériale. It is certain, nevertheless, that even the rude 
pictorial illustrations which adorn cheap editions of ballads, ro- 
mances, and broadsides are extremely interesting as_ historical 
monuments, and therefore we feel very much obliged to M. 
Champfleury for having put together in his recent volume * all the 
details he could discover on the subject. After an amusing intro- 
duction on what may be called ?imagerie populaire, our author 
devotes a long chapter to the legend of the Wandering Jew—that 
everlasting source from which artists of every degree have derived 
their inspirations—and to the less widely known story of bonhomme 
Misére. A few secondary episodes, oa as Lustucru, Chanu, &c., 
are consigned to an appendix, which, let us add, is quite as 
curious as the main part of the volume. The engravings, done 
with the greatest care, and being exact facsimiles of original 
woodcuts, are selected in such a manner that they illustrate the 
most suggestive topics in the history of popular art. 

M. Louis Moland, who has done so much to elucidate the 
literature of the middle ages, now attempts to deal with the 
Renaissance.t He begins by protesting against the word, which, 
as he shows, is a perfect misnomer; for, in the first place, the 
various nations of civilized Europe were by no means dead when 
the sixteenth century dawned upon them ; and, in the next, the in- 
tellectual movement coeval with the pontificate of Leo X. was a 
return to old traditions, instead of being, as the word implies, a 
new birth. One of the most striking results, however, of the 
Renaissance, so far as Italy was concerned, appeared in the comedies 
or plays which cropped up on all sides, and which are productions 
of a truly original character. They make no attempt to philo- 
sophize, to study the secrets of the human heart, to be biting and 
deeply satirical; the author’s talent seldom goes further than the 
surface, and instead of denouncing vice he merely attacks ridicu- 
lous and extravagant foibles. The intrigue or plot, on the other 
hand, is generally complicated ; it rests upon mistakes and tricks 
of every description, and the dramatis persone are always ¢ su, 
sitt or gl ingannati, Without following M. Moland throughout 
the very interesting account he gives us in his preface of the 
origin and progress of Italian comedy, we shall merely add here 
that the four novelettes he has published under the general title 
of Les Méprises are intended to illustrate the history of Italian 
society during the Renaissance period, and that, although entirely 
fictitious, they portray with remarkable fidelity the manners of the 
time which gave birth to the Queen of Navarre’s Heptameron. 

M. Girard has made, in the shape of two ‘mm sac octavo 
volumes, a fresh contribution to the Listory of the Celestial Empire. t 
In the course of his various travels he has been struck by the 


* Histoire de V Imagerie populaire. Par Champfieury. Paris: Dentu. 
odes Les Méprises ; Comédies de la Renaissance. Par Louis Moland. Paris: 
idier, 


great contrast which exists between the extent of our globe and 
the relatively small number of its inhabitants. When there are 
so many steppes in Europe, savannahs in America, deserts in Afri 
uncultivated tracts of land in Asia and elsewhere, why should men 
be fighting for the possession of a few acres of land, because these 
happen to be situated under a certain special degree of latitude? 
The best means of putting an end to such a melancholy state of 
things is, according to M. Girard, to describe accurately those parts 
of the world where colonization is most my and therefore he 
takes us to China, the country with which he is principally ac. 
ee. It seems beyond a doubt that through the influence of 
uropean thought and enterprise the Chinese Empire is doomed 
to a very em and complete transformation; let us then study 
the giant while he is yet standing; let us endeavour to become 
conversant with the institutions, the manners, and the history of the 
country before those vestiges of the past are entirely swept away, 
M. Girard’s first volume is taken =e description of the political 
and administrative doings of the Chinese; in the second, the philo- 
sophy, the literature, and the religion of the country are discussed, 

M. Gandar’s name has already appeared in our columns in 
connexion with two excellent mi Me. on Bossuet considered as 
a pulpit orator. We have now to draw the attention of our 
readers to a publication* which suggests feelings of great and 
sincere regret, because it contains the last fragments and the 
correspondence of a man whose career was prematurely brought to 
an end, and who would no doubt, had he been spared, have risen 
to very high eminence as a scholar and a critic. M.Gandar had, 
during the closing years of his life, obtained the privilege which 
most lecturers covet and aim at—namely, that of being appointed 
to the chair of eloquence at the Sorbonne, and of occupying the 
post so brilliantly tilled thirty years ago by M. Villemain; it 
was there that he delivered the lectures on Pascal, Bossuet, and 
Montesquieu which have made him so popular, and which have 
secured to him a distinguished place amongst the members of the 
French University. M. Sainte-Beuve, than whom no one is better 
qualified to judge in matters connected with literature and 
has given a biographical notice of M. Gandar which appeared 
originally in the Journal des Savants, and which serves as the 
fitting introduction to the volumes now before us. A long recueil 
of letters then follows, and the second volume contains the author's 
inaugural lectures at the Sorbonne, and three essays on Diderot, 
Nicolas Poussin, and Homer. M. Sainte-Beuve’s interesting preface 
will thoroughly indicate to the reader the merits of M. Gandar, 
and the loss which France has suffered by his death. If we may 
sum up our view of his character in a few words, we should say 
that it consisted in patience, a profound anxiety to do his best, 
whatever the subject was which he took in hand, and the most 
unremitting efforts to arrive at the truth. M. Gandar was thus 
admirably qualified to perform the part of a critic. 

M. Renan’s Saint Paul t may be considered as the third instal- 
ment of his large work on the origin of Christianity; it sug- 
gests no new observation, and is written from exactly the same 
point of view as La Vie de Jésus and Les Apétres. The author's 
talent shows no symptom of decay. No one has better succeeded 
in making erudition attractive, and in giving poetic colouring to 
urchzoloyical details. As a landscape-painter he is unrival 
and the chapter in which he describes the condition of Athens 
at the time when St. Paul appeared there, seems to us a master- 
piece of style. We question, however, whether M. Renan has 
ever really understood the true character of the old Greek civiliza- 
tion. When we consider attentively the religion of the Hellenic 
race, the thoughts which breathe through the tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and of Aischylus with reference to the most important of 
all subjects—man and man’s destiny—when we study, above all, 
the writings of Aristotle and of Plato, we feel that we cannot 
look upon the Greeks as merely “ grown-up children, for whom 
religion was nothing but a form of art, and who took life just 
as it presented itself to them, independently of every thought 
for the future.” The critical part of the volume is, for the most 
part, well treated by M. Renan. Except the epistles addressed 
to Titus and to Timothy, he acknowledges the genuineness of 
all St. Paul’s writings, and the arguments which he brings 
forward against those which he disputes seem to us extremely 
feeble. Our author does not admit the hypothesis so universally 
adopted by modern critics of the liberal school, which would 
make the theological doctrine of the Fourth Gospel result from & 
kind of alliance contracted between the Church and Neoplatonism. 
The doctrine in question is, he believes, the natural evolution of 
Christian thought; it is the very substance of the Apostolic 
teaching. Coming from M. Renan, such an admission is worth 
noticing. 

The Americans ought to be very proud of themselves.t Their 
institutions and their political life have for the last few years 
been a constant subject of discussion in Europe, and the small- 
est act of illegality which takes place in France, the most 
insignificant violation of the principle of equality, immediately 
leads to a frantic appeal to the United States. As soon as a young 
man who takes any interest in politics can afford to start on an 
excursion, he embarks at Havre, and, following Mr. Cobden’s 
advice, wends his way to Niagara and ‘Chicago. Thus did M. 
Edouard Portalis, and on his return from the far West his 
first thought was to tell his fellow-countrymen the result of bis 


* Lettres et Souvenirs d’ Enseignement d’Eugéne Gandar. Paris: Didier. 
+ Saint Paul. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Lévy. 


} France et Chine; vie — ye des Chinois anciens et modernes. 
London: Hachette & Co. 


Par O. Girard. Paris 


Paris : Lechevali 


t Les Etats-Unis, le Self-government, et le Césarisme, Par E. Portalis 
evaiier, 
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ience. Do you want,” he says, at the conclusion of the 
aes before us, “ to waste — energies in sterile discussions, 
just as the contemporaries of Theodosius did when the barbarians 
were at the gates of Rome? Then follow the course you 
are at present pursuing, and be content with exciting the well- 
deserved contempt of all free nations. Would you, on the 
contrary, spring into new life, and realize the important pro- 
blems of liberty and good government, then you must become 
American in your ideas, your sentiments, and your conduct.” 
The original intention of M. Portalis was to publish bis views in 
the shape of a brochure, but now, as in the days of Paul Louis 
Courrier, a pamphlet is the béte noire of the French Government, 
and it is safer to print several hundred pages than to appear 
unpretendingly with a couple of sheets. 

it Le Berquier’s sketches of the modern Bar * have also a semi- 

litical character, and the parallel between the second French Em- 
ire and the Rome of the post-Augustan age forces itself upon us 
as we study the account which our author gives of the way in which 
sustice is administered at the present time on the other side of the 

hannel, M. Le Berquier refers in his preface to the celebrated 
dialogue where Maternus endeavours to prove against Messala 
that under a strong Government which allows no contradiction, and 
ensures to every citizen the most perfect quiet, eloquence is a mere 

jet de luxe, destined to amuse cultivated minds, but completely 
useless for all practical fi eo He then goes on to say that 
many observers have y decided that the French is 
doomed to the same fate. Our institutions, our habits, in this 
as in every other respect, have suffered a complete revolution, 
and barristers will soon form an association of men without 
traditions, without discipline, joined together merely by the 
common character of their occupation, and endeavouring to make 
their fortunes at the expense of their clients. M. Le Berquier 
acknowledges honestly that both the French Bar and the French 
magistracy are very different from what they ought to be; but 
he sees no reason why they should not retrieve their position, 
and, by asserting their a Oppose, as in the days of 
yore, a powerful barrier to despotism. ‘The eight sketches con- 
tained in this interesting duodecimo are all written from the 

int of view of the total independence of the magistracy and the 
~ the details they give us respecting the old traditions of French 
justice are most suggestive, and the practical lessons they enforce 
should be carefully studied by all who have anything to do, either 
directly or indirectly, with the administration of the law. 

M. Laugel is one of the best amongst modern popular expounders 
of science, and we need only remind our readers of the excellent 
series of handbooks he has published on the various branches of 
natural philosophy and their applications. Whilst discussing the 
phenomena connected with acoustics, he was led to wander through 
the domains of zesthetics ; the present volume 1s an attempt of the 
same kind, based upon the laws of optics.t M. Laugel begins by 
analysing visual sensations, and from the fundamental principles 
which govern them he deduces a few simple rules which artists 
might profitably study. Music, we all know, is subjected to 
laws which are accurately defined, and which 1t is impos- 
sible to violate without introducing the most hopeless con- 
fusion; why should the same reasonable subjection to order, 
harmony, and method be considered as out of place in the case 
of those arts whose modes of expression are images, colour, 
lines, and forms? If the beautiful, studied from the acoustic 
point of view, is quite incompatible with a discordant mass of 
sounds produced at haphazard, and independently of any pre- 
conceived design, the plastic arts exist in like manner only on 
condition that lines and colouring shall be blended harmoniously 
together. Ideas, in drawing or in painting, as well as in poetry, 
must be intelligible if they are to produce any permanent effect, 
and the life of a work of art de oA x essentially upon the correla- 
tion of all the parts in one harmonic whole. Such, in a few 
words, is the proposition which M. Laugel has developed in his 
new volume, applying it to the phenomena of optics. Is it pos- 
sible to examine other senses from the same point of view? Have 
smell, taste, and touch their code of esthetics as well as the ear 
and the eye? M. Laugel thinks not, for the three last-named 
functions correspond only to our most elementary wants, and to 
our least noble pleasures; and, besides, the physiological laws 
which rule them are still very far from being accurately known. 

In his two octavos respectively entitled La Jeunesse de Voltaire 
and Voltaire a Ferney t, i Gustave Desnoiresterres has described 
the early part of the arch-philosopher’s career; we are now invited 
to study him as a courtier, and to follow his busy life at Versailles, 
at Potsdam, and at Anet. This a, beginning in 1745 and 
ending in 1762, is marked by incidents of the most varied des- 
ctiption, and not generally very creditable to Voltaire; it in- 
cludes his worship of Madame de Pompadour, his reception at the 
Académie Frangaise, and the famous episode of La divine Emilie’s 
catastrophe. We do not mean at all to undervalue the merits 
of the Ferney philosopher, but it is well known that he had the 
most exaggerated idea of them himself, and when his vanity was 
offended in the slightest degree he was capable of stooping to acts 
of meanness which it is impossible to characterize too severely. 
Let his conduct towards Madame de Pompadour serve as an 
example. Only the most complete ignorance of the first laws of 
morality, or an amount of infatuation so ridiculous that it becomes 


* Le Barreau moderne, Par Jules Le Berquier. Paris : Germer-Bailliére. 
L’Optique et les Arts, Par Auguste Laugel. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 
} Voltaire ala Cour, Par Gustave Desnoiresterres, Paris: Didier. 


offensive, could justify Voltaire in his adulation of the reigning 
mistress ; but “— that he was sincere at first, how can 
we account for the insulting allusions made in his too famous 
Pucelle to the quondam griselte who almost governed France ? 
Madame de Pompadour in 1750 was neither worse nor better 
than she had been five years before, when Voltaire published 
the poem of Fontenoy. M. Desnoiresterres remarks that one of 
his hero's redeeming points was his kindness to his friends. 
Let us give him every credit for this amiable quality, although 
such kindness could not always claim to be entirely disinterested. 
In the case of Vauvenargues, however, we must say that Vol- 
taire really appears in a very favourable light, and one likes 
to see a man so thoroughly artificial, cautious, and calculating as 
he was acknowledging spontaneously the superiority of Vauve- 
nargues’s genuine nature. 

Count d’Alton-Shee, late peer of France, and now one of the 
principal representatives of ultra-democratic opinions, publishes 
the second volume of his Memoirs.* In this amusing gallery we find 
some of the principal characters which have during the last twen 
years 7 on the political stage—M. de Morny, M. Guizot, M. 
Thiers, M. de Salvandy, and a host of others. All are judged 
from the Radical point of view, and sometimes rather severely. 
M. de Morny, for instance, is described as “ acknowledging no prin- 
ciple either of politics or humanity,” and as having certain princel 
qualities, namely, “ dissimulation, want of conscience, a ‘Sen 4 
contempt of men, together with the desire of pleasing them.” M. 
de Montrond, that alter ego of Prince Talleyrand, comes forth as 
a third-rate roué preserving to the last his fondness for gambling 
and his epicurean habits; Count Montalembert is the dupe of his 
own liberalism. The concluding chapter of this book describes, 
with a boldness which we could scarcely have imagined possible, 
the efforts made just now by the Roman Catholic party to recover 
the ne which it lost at the beginning of the Revolution 
of 1848. e must not forget that Count d’Alton-Shee writes 
with all the zeal of a declared unbeliever; yet his remarks are 
often very true, and we entirely share his dislike for a system 
which makes of religion a — question, and transforms an 
electoral campaign into a kind of crusade on behalf either of 
Atheism or of the Papacy. 

A certain number of serials published by Messrs. Hachette and 
Co. claim our notice. The Chemical Dictionary of M. Wurtz has 
reached its sixth Uvraisont, and the first two letters of the 
alphabet are already despatched. When the work is finished, 
it will certainly be one of the best authorities on the important 
science of which it treats, and the numerous woodcuts with 
which it is illustrated complete in a most useful manner the 
technical details given in the text. 

M. Littré’s gigantic undertaking is also steadily advancing to- 
wards its completion.{ The twenty-second part just issued takes 
us to the end of the letter P, and we are led to hope that in the 
course of next year the Dictionnaire de la Langue francaise will 
be finished. 

The collection of the Guides-Joanne§ is from time to time 
enriched by the addition of a new volume, and as the season for 
travelling approaches, our accomplished cicerone comes forward, 
undertaking to conduct us to those places which are really worth 
seeing. At present the northern part of France comes under 
discussion, and, thanks to M. Joanne, we shall be able to visit 
profitably the towns of Arras, Abbeville, Boulogne, and Calais— 
in fact, the whole of that district with which English tourists 
consider themselves so familiar. Besides the usual information 
which travellers look for in books of this kind, M. Joanne has 
collected a number of facts interesting to the artist, the antiquary, 
and the a ag ne not only has he become acquainted with 
the regions he describes by travelling through them, but he has 
aiso studied their history, their traditions, and their archeology. 

M. Baillon’s History of Plants || is conceived on the plan of a 
series of monographs, six of which, forming the first volume, are 
now before us. Already the illustrious De Candolle had set the 
example of a work of this kind, and Jussieu, followed by several 
eminent botanists, had proceeded in the same direction. M. 
Baillon gives his labours a stamp of originality which disiin- 
guishes him from all others by studying, not only the external 
and morphologic characters of plants end their various affinities, 
but also by discussing their intimate structure, enumerating their 
properties, and especially avoiding the merely technical details 
which would frighten and discourage beginners. His monographs 
are more particularly intended for persons who are just euterin 
upon the study of botany; and yet the fulness with which eac 
family is treated, and the number of bibliographical particulars 
given in the notes, cannot fail to make the Histoire des Plantes 


equally valuable to advanced naturalists. Between the elementary, 


treatises of M. Louis Figuier and the larger works of Jussieu, De 
Candolle, and Payer, M. Baillon comes opportunely to supply a 
long-felt want. His a of the various plants are plen- 
tifully illustrated with woodcuts. 


* Mes Mémoires. Par le comte d’Alton-Shee, ancien pair de France. 
Vol. I. Paris : Lacroix. 
Dictionnaire de Chimie et iquée. Sixieme livraison. Par M. 
Witte Paris and London 
t Dictwnnaire de la Langue francaise. Par E. Littré, membre de 
l'Institut. WVingt-deuxitme livraison. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
Le Nord de la France. Paris and London : Hachette 


|| Histoire des Plantes. Par H. Baillon. Vol. I. Paris and London: 
Tlachette & Co. 
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BReEITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE. 

THIRTY-NINTI MEETING to be held at EXETER, commencing August 18, 1869. 
President~GEORGE G. STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., See. R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
in the Uutveesiiy of Cambridge. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
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EVENING PHILLIPS, M.A., P.R.S., F.G.S., and J. NORMAN 
LOCKYER, F.R.S., 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL.—CLASSES for the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
There will be TWO CLASSES held at St. Bartholome Ilospital in each year, for the 
vnience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at the London 
versity—from October to January, and from March to June. Vrovision will be made tor 
‘Teaching all the Subjects required, as tullows : 
ASSICS, FRENCH, ISH, GEOGRAPITY, and ENGLISIL WIs- 
‘ORY MALCOLM "LAIN( MA ‘rin. Coll. Cambridge. 
(2) MJ HEMATICS and NATU RAL PIILOSOPHY—P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 
) CHEMISTRY—A. MATTHIESSEN, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry to the Iospital. 
Fee for the ee ees Months 
Fee for (1) or (2) 
Fee for 
PRELIMINARY SCIEN 
A CLASS in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Ex amination will be held 
from January to July, and will inelude all the Subjects required, as follows : 
CHEMISTRY—A. MATTILIESSEN, F.R.S. 
BOTANY—Rev. G. WENSLOW, M.A. Cantab., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital, 
ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—W. 8. CITURCHIL, M.D. Oxon., Lecturer 
on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital; late Lee's Reader in Anatomy at Christ 
Church, Oxtord 
MECHANICAL and NATURAL PHILOSOPITY—P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab. 
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Tee to Students of the Hospital 6 Guineas, 
Fee to others 10 Guineas, 
Fee for any Single ‘Subjec 3 Guineas. 


Further information may be obtained on application personally or by letter to the RESIDENT 
WARDEN of the College, St, Bartholomew's Hospital, 
BASTBOURNE COLLEG E, 

(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
President. 
Tlis Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K. G.. Chancellor of the University of 
Jammbridge, &c. &e. 
The ensuing Term will commence on September 23. 
Head-Masicr. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major G ARRARD, Eastbourne. 


MALVERN COLLEGE—The THIRD TERM will com- 


menee on Wednesday » September 15. 


MALVERN cG LL B@ &, 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. ARTIIUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Full information on application to Henry ALDnicn, Esq., the Secretary. 


puke LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 
igh School of dinburgh. 

The new Wing being ready for occupation at the commencement of the Autumn Term, on 
the Isth Septean r next, application should be made without deiay for admission to fill the 
remaining VACANCIES. 

Prospectuses and every information be had on application to Dr. at the 
College, Spring Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the secre} ne at the Ojltice of the International 
Education Society (Limited), 24 Old Bonds Street, London, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford-Founded 1597, 


Endowed with Eight Exhibitions of £40 per annum for Four Years, and Sixt 
Foundation Scholarships. At the present date Five Fellowships and Seven Se Beel® 3 at 
and Oxived are held by Pupils of this School, Address, Rev. A. ‘Aldenham, 


SGATE. _CONYNGHAM HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL will be Conducted by C. x. ROSE, M.A. (Eleven years at Cheam School, 
Surrey), and the Rev. J. BEECHENO, M.A. Reterence kindly allowed to the Countess of 
Donoughmore, the Earl of Darnley, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M. . C. L. Bevan, Ex, 
C. W. Faber, Esq., C. Magni riac, Esq., M.P., Rev. R. 8. Tabor, &e. we on application, 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A MARRIED 

VICAR, M.A. Oxon., wishes to fill a VACANCY left by a ‘ag | gaining a $ Scholarship at 
the Winchester Election, House large ; situation most healthy ; Grounds spacious; near g 
Station. Terms moderate. Highest reterences.—Address, A. B. C., Slatter & Rose, Booke 
sellers, High Street, Oxford. 


OYAL ARTILLERY and ENGINEERS.—Since 1866 My, 
RIPPIN’S PUPILS have taken the following places at the Half-yearly Examination 

for admission to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich—lIst, 6th, 7th, 9th, 12th, 15th, ‘ah, 2st, 

25th, 26th, 29th, 3st, 38th, 43rd, Term commences August 23.—CHas. R. Ma? 

Woolwich Common, 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


(Author of “English History and —— for C ions”) has 
sEMEN for all departments of both 15 Beaufort 
ut Ings, Stran 


{YOLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Linesin College 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Tadinn Civi 
Ser vice and other Competitive E ‘Terms and on application, 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYMAN, 


Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who is about to pass the next Four years in Germany 
and France, wishes to meet with a few more PUPLLS before he leaves England. Number 
limited to Six.—Address, M.A., Wyards, Alton. 


XFORD MATRICULATION.—An OXFORD M.A., of 
consider; - experience in Tuition, Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxon, 
prepares YOUNG M SN only for Matriculation, and has now a Vacancy. Number limited to 
= citeterences to past and present Pupils. Terms, £150 per annum.—Address, Rev. A. W., 
h. Ch. Oxturc 


A TUTOR, with the highest University and Public Schools 
Testimonials, receives THREE PUPILS for the University at his Vicarage, Twenty 
Minutes by Rail from Oxford. ‘Terms, £200 per annum.—Address, VICAR, care of Messrs, 


Shrimpton, Oxford. 
ACADEMY, 


The Rev. Dr. TIODSON having resigned ithe F RECTORSHIP of the Edinburgh Academy, the 
Directors are prepared to receive Applications from Candidates for the Vacant Office. 

Besides exercising a general Superintendence over the whole School, — Rector takes the 
principal part of the Classical Instruction of the Upper Classes None, therefore, but those 
possessed of very high qualifieations in Scholarship and in Practical Teaching need apply, 

As it is desirable that the New cape should commenee his duties on the Reassembling of the 
School on October 4th, Candid dto e their Applications, accompanied 
‘Twenty Copies of Testimonials, on or r before 2rd Suge, with Mr. ALEXANDER Browy, C 
pd the Directors, 7 7 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, from whom also further particulars may be 
obtaine 


Edint burgh Academy, July 26, 1869. 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, passed “Greats,” now 
Reading for Holy Orders, desires a TUTORSILIP, with CHOIR-TRAIN ING, or other 
Parochial Work, fur Three Months. Has had several years’ experience in ‘Teaching. 
Address, UNDERGRADUATE, Raglan. ee 


N OXFORD B.A. (1863 , Scholar, Exhibitioner, and Second- 


Class Mods., undertakes VISIT NG WORK ” tie and near Town.—Address, A. H., 
De Knock’s Library, Clifton Road, Maida Vale, W. 


LADY wishes to enter a Family as GOVERNESS, either 


Daily or Resident, to several Children, Would teach English, Pua Musie, Drawing, 
and Fane v Work.— Address, L. E., Alexander’ . 24 Old Cavendish Street, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL ENGINEER 

of long standing, with Railway Works in course of construction, - a Vacancy in his 
Offices for a well-educated, gentlemaniy Youth, as an OUT-DOOR PUPIL. Premium 
required.—Address, BE’ TA, Mr. Henry Green’s, 7" Chancery Lane. 


10 COLLECTORS of valuable GALLERY PICTURES by 
OLD M ASTERS.— Eo he DISPOSED OF, considerably under their Value, several 
fine OLD PAINTING by Murillo, Agostino Caraeei, Louis Boulogne, jun., Over 
other eminent Masters. These Paintings are the Property of a Gentleman, and for reasons 
must be Sold forthwith.-On View at Mr. Nosorrt’s, 398 Oxford Street, London, W. 


GYPI.—The NILE, SUkKZ CANAL, SYRIA, &. 
TRAVELLERS desirous of seeing the Suez Canal, and proceeding up the Nile or to- 
Syria, can CONTRACT in London for the Whole or Part of the Journey. Nile Boats 
Dragomans hired in London, and Parties of Four or Six made up, thus avoiding delay in Egypt. 
There a ing numerous applications for Nile Boats this Season, early arrangements are recom- 
Inende 
Ape. to the MANAGER, Paridaghem Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate ; or to the Egyptian 


Agency, 34) t Nicholas Lane, E 


VE O\WERL: AND ROUTE COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
INDIA, CHINA. 3 JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e., vid EGYPT, ‘from SOUTH- 
A "ON « 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS and receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. From MARSEILLES. 


GIBRALTAR Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. = 

MALT A pa 
” ” Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” ” ” ” 


GALLE 


CALCUTTA. -»| Saturday, August 7, 2 p.m. Guatey. August 15, 7 a.m. 
SINGAPORE .,..... Saturday thereatter. 


JAPAN 
Saturday, August 7, 2 p.m. Sunday, August 15, 7 a.m. 
AUSTRALIA ...... And every Fourth ‘And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
Arrangements having been made with the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Pameng gers, Carg and Parcels are now Booked through to any of the Ports touched at by that 
ompany s rs, 
For full partic ilars as to Freight, Passaze, and Insurance, cote ss the Company’s Offices, 
123 facta Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton 
122 Leadenhall Street, August 1869, 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Ev ery endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its ar repute. The Coffe Room, with oxtensive 
Sea frontage, has been and i “The MANAGER ” will be 
promptly attended to. 
___ Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 
“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 
the foreground.” 
[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightfal Location ; Beautiful 


eenery; 200 Apartments; Handsome Public Rooms; Table d’Hote *anily. —Address, 
J. BOHN, North Devon. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


SOUTHSEA, — SEA-SIDE.—To be LET, for about Two 
Months, a Handsomely-Furnished HOUSE, beautifully situated a few yards from the 
Beach, and immediately facing the Sea. The House stands in its own Grounds, and contains 

Drawing- room oqening: into Conservatory, Dining ee Reception Rooms, Nine Bedrooms, 
Dressing-room—Coach House, Marty Stable, and Croquet Lawn—and has every convenience 
for a Gentieman’s Family , 80 Guineas per Month.—Apply to Kina & KiNG, House 
Agents, Palmerston | Road, $ 


ED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, , London’and | Paris. 
HE PROPRIETORS respectfully announce that the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE offers advantages to Families of the highest 
distinction, and also to those of the most limited means. 
Appointments for Ladies’ Mourning Attire, of all suitable qualities, cmb be had ¢ on the = 
reasonable terms, at the shortest notice, and suited to any grade or of the Ci 
at 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 49, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


Cc. JAY & CO. 
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HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
APITAL, £1,000,000. 


HEAD LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, aogier. poten, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
‘Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz: 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of wes al. 
At itto ditto 6 ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Mont&s, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, aa the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Jnterest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ond Pensions realiz 
Every other description of ing Business and Money ES. British and Indian, 
transacted. 


J. TILOMSON, Chairman. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1817. 
THE SEVENTII DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 

ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orricr—!1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 

Brascu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

‘The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SEcuR!TY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

yspectuses may the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


EN GLISH and SCOTTISH] LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. (Established 1839.) 
Directors in London, 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. THOMAS E, HEADLAM, M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman. 
George Annesley, Esq. Sir John W. Fisher. 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bart. rederick F Esq. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. Presion Kars 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. Charles 8. W Esq., Qc. 
Physician—IlY. WM. FULLER, Esq., M.D., 13 Manchester Square, Londor. 
Surgeon—CHU ARLES WAITE, Esq., 3 Old Burlington Street, London. 
essrs. CAPRON, DALTON, & ILITCHLNS, 1 Savile Place, New Burlington 
Street, London. 
Every description of Life Assurance business, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, at IIome or 


[MPERIAL 


ron 

LOANS granted, in connection with Life Assurance, on Personal Security with Sureties, also 
on Life Interests and on RKeversions. 

For Prospectus and every information, apply to the Secretary, 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, 12 Wi aterloo ‘Place, Pall Mall, London. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established A.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braycu—29 PALL MALL. 


Finr, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES. 

Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Protit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the eost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees, 

A liberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

¢ advantages of modern practice, with the monly of an Oftice whose resources have been 

tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Ha 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forw snes application. 

_ROBERT STEELE, Seerctary. 


MPERIAL 1 F IRE ¢ OFF ICE, 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 
and 16 PALL MALL, W. 
ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 

Insurances against Fire can be eflected with this Company on every description of Property at 
moderate rates of premium and entirely free of duty 

Policy Holders and all intending Insurers should’ take advantage of this concession to protect 
themselves fully from loss by Fire, and as the present is the most opportune time to benefit by 
the discount of £5 per cent. per annum allowed on all Policies i out fur a longer period than 
one year, the Directors recommend such insurances being eftectec 

Septennial Policies are charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
. Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 

usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Lift. 
Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. - 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


The Claims paid to December 31, 1868, amounted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sums 
Assured by Policies £6,112,934, and £1,801,365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
nces effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


ua” Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to 
fe, 2836. 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMEN T—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series, 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
__ The Directors are w willing to appoint, a as . Azents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


| JIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The AUGUST Number now ready. 
Tt contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share ‘Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Investment Circular a’safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W ~The aly House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BED 
TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


EAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show moeme; and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ond BEDROOM 

FURNITURE, sent free by post. 

__ 186, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Troad, London, V w. 


LILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 


tooms, to form Two Settees and Two Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 
U Berners 


nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Isterers, 31 and 32 rs Street, Oxford 
Street, W. ; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Th > 
GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITU RE. —See. our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 

elegant and fashior Suites, lied in imitation of — ae Woods, 
to be equal to them in ‘Sct and durability, and at half the 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LE WIN CRAW COUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73 and 75 Brompton Road. Established 1810. 

N.B.—-See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Gave, and Bedding 
(Carriag re free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had grati 


OTICE.—The POSTMASTER-GENERAL havin decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insufficiently Add * all Let 
directed without Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FINSBURY,” JOLIN HENKY 
ao s> any PY. urgently request their Cesena to direct their Letters and Orders in 
JOUN HENRY SMEE & COMP... PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 
W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 

UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
SPRING MATTRESS 


GMEE’S 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warchousemen, 
and of 


80 artistically as 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
3 CHISWELL STREET, AND as TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
JouNn MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 


QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sold by all Stationers. 
London Dep6t—66 Bishopsgate Street w ithin, E. Cc. _ Wi orks—Newhall Strect, Birmingham. 


DET, CITRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Iler Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and HW. M. the Emperor of Russia ; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and - and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


s. d. £8. a. 
Gold Lever Watches, from .....+.+++ 16 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Gold Half Chronometers, winding Silver Ilalf Chronometers, win 
with or without a Key, from ..... — 15 0 with or without a Key, from _...... 635 0 
Goid Hunting, Case extra.. ° 50 Silver Half [avenemnetens in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva’ Watches, ex | ing Cases, fron 0 
and guaranteed, from . Mari from .. 


Gold Chains, 
Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &e., winding with or ‘without a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description: Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


CUTLER RY, Warranted. —The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at Ly! ~ ae 8. 
BURTON’s, at Priees that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sale 


. Table Knives | Dessert Knives Carvers 
Ivory HANDLES. per Dozen. | per Dozen. per Pair. 
8. d. 8. d, 8. d. 
33-inch Tvory Handles BO 10 6 5 0 
-inch fine Ivory Balance Handles . 18 0 Mo 5 9 
4-ineh Ivory Balance Handles.. 210 16 0 5 9 
4- Ivory Handles ......... 30 8 6 
4-inch fir African Ivory Handles 30 27 0 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules 42 0 35 0 3 6 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades 4 0 3 0 6 


The Largest Stock in existence of PLATED, ; a KNIVES and FORKS, and of 
the new plated Fish-eating Kaives and Forks and 


REF RIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE-HOUSES, con- 


structed on the same Principle as these recommended by the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company: 
No. | Long. Wide. High. | Price. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. £ 8s. a. 
0 1 ll 1 6 1 0 330 
1 2 6 1 lh 2 0 440 
2 2 2 0 2 46 0 
3 : 2 0 2 0 650 
4 | 2 3 2 0 7wo 
A Small 10 0 
A Large Cabinet do. ° uo 
Ice Pails or Pots ... = to 30s, 
Do. Moulds Gd. to 


at ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment, to iH. — z. the Prince of Wales, sends a C. ATAL OGUE gratis and 
post-paid. It contains : ions of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate, and Urns and Kettles, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutlery, 
Dish Covers, Clocks and Candelabra, 
Ilot-water Dishes. Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Stoves and Fenders, Tron and Brass Bedstcads, 
iarble Cc himney~ -pieces, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
kit hen ges, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
l.amps, Gaseliers, Turnery Goods, 
Tea Trays, Kitchen U tensils, &e. 
With 1 of Prices, and Plans of the ‘and Perry's Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 
. and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and6 Perry *s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London.; 


TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS. 
SEASON 1869. 

MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call —y attention to their newly-arranged BAGS, which 
ne perfect Arrangement with  Lielding Capacity. Best Quality and Moderate 


om GENTLEMEN. 


No. 
All are completely fitted with Bld Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &c. 


Messrs. SIL ARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, Lendon, E. me 
(£ 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C 


WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 
201 
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RON WINE BINS. —FARROW & J ACKSON, Wine and 
Spirit Merchants’ Engi of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, ek Wax, and ever, article required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
Gerest, t, London; ‘nd 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 


French Wine Bins—Open, 12s.; Locking up, 27s., per 100 Bottles. 


Tce PITCHERS (the American Double Wall), for Iced Water, 


Wine Cups, &c.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with Ice. The best trebly plated, 
ape variety, and most reliable are those made in America by the Meriden Company, w 
Agents in London are the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


AT 
{cE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 

LAKE ICE COMPANY’S Prise Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Duplex Refrigerator, Registered March 17, = ted with Water Tanks and Filters, 
and combining every real LE ary Complications, are un- 
icity, Eivieney, Durability, and Beonomy. Wenham Lake Ice, delivered 
in T an Id. .; or Packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and u wards forwarded into the 
s train” waste. ice Lists free at the Sole 
Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


CREAM ‘MACHINES, Ice Moulds, 


QPORTSMEN, LOOK to YOUR DOGS. — NALDIRE’S 
POW Ss q to the Stomach, and produce first- 
each, and t 1 by BARcLAY & SONS, 95 Farringdon Street, London. 


LEAS, BUGS, MOTHS, MOSQUITOS, and qELEAS in 
DOGS are effectually eradicated b; the AMERICAN INSECT PO Sola 
Hrcncock & GARRAD, 9 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.; and 100, 101 ten 


BOOKS, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY —First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One = per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. free, on application, 


(THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY.—The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For Prospec. 
-i apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street ; "city Office, 4 King Street, 


oun ARTHUR & C0, 7 Wine Merchants and Bankers, 
Paris and Bordeaux. (Established 40 Years.) 
LONDON AGENCY—76 WATERLOO ROAD. 

Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO., having appointed the undersigned Head Agent for the 
sale of their Wines in England, Scotland. and Ireland, are now prepared to execute Orders for 
the same in any pd of the United Kingdom on the like favourable terms as at their houses 
in Paris and Bordeau 

Messrs. JOUN ARTAU R & Co.'s Wines, while moderate in price, are of a superior quality to 
those ouaaty forwarded to the English Market. They have long been held in high repute in 
most of the leading towns both on the Continent and in America, and only require to be known 
in this country to obtain an capo wide-spread acceptance here. From their thoroughly pure 
and wholesome quality, they can be strongly recommended for Invalids, while from their 
moderation in price they are SC aealiy suitable 1 for ordinary Family use. 

Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. are in a position to offer peculiar ady antages to Wine-buyers. 
‘They are in direct communication with the more eminent growers. Their Wines, all of the 
best Vintages, are selected by themselves on the spot, and under the most favourable cireum- 
stances both, as to quality and terms. Samples of any of their Wines may be had at their 
Agency in London, and after approval will be sent direct from their Cellars at Bordeaux, either 
in Bottle or in Cask. 

Orders for the above soon hag addressed to the Undersigned, at the Office of Messrs. JonN 
eens & Co., 76 Waterloo Road, Waterloo Bridge, London, 8., where Price Lists may be 


JOHN DALGLEISH. 
ALLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


re now being su wet in the finest condition,in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, TODD, & at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


1867, at 14s. per or Se. Dozen 
ON & SON, 


Yorkshire 


‘PURE CLARETS.—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 os 


Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 


No. 1.—Family Claret ..... coe 12s, 
3.—Dinner Claret . oo (Sound full | Bordeaux) ...... 24s. 
5.—Dessert Claret ........ (Fine flavoury Bordeaux). ... 368. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY bd SON, Sole Srepeiotore of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. ndiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are com; relled toCA UTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

put up and la in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public — 

HI 90 Wigmore Street, ‘ene Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


treet, London, 8. 
SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


ARVEY’S 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good 
Its use improves Agpetite and and Digestion. Unriv: or and Flavour. Beware 
Imitations, to avoi on all Bottles and Labels, 
k for “LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. ate CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. — Paris 


Exhibition, 1867, two Gold Medals ; Havre Exhibition, 1968, the Gold Medal. Only 


warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the codes * A success and a boon.” —Medigal oo 
and Circular, One Pint of deli jicious Beef Tea for 2}d., which cote Is. if made from fr¢sh meat. 
Cheapest and finest flavoured * Stock” for &e. AU IN.—Require Baron LIEBIG'’s 


Signature upon Jar. Sold by all Italian Chemists, and Ship's 
Store Dealers. This Extract is supplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, and other 


Governments. 
SOAP. ~_ FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 


FRAGRANT 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. fi ce guaranteed ; order of 

Chemist, Grocer, or Gilman, and see that J. &J. SHIELD on each th Tablet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


PERSONS who are Suffering from HEADACHE or INDI- 


G em: arising from Constitutional ‘pana Biliary Derangement, or Over-indulgence 


at the ‘Table. 
PARR’S ‘LIFE PILLS. 
They have never been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 


RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


and Beauty. 
- It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 6s. 
Der61r—2%6 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
TH 1E LIVER OIL 
iformly excellent, 


= PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Fare cian in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, observes 
pe consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
reate disgust, and a Mite agent of of value.” 
ie EDWAR D SMITI Otticer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work “ On Consum om “a eee —* We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil we ich is universally admitted to be genuine —the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh 


Cc Sod only in amen IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
mists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AII the EW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S CaLECT LIBRAR may al tained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCIES TER. TieRant 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all 2 in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie's ‘8 Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheagelie, 


T,ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded in 1841, Patron—H. k. Hi. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to thi 4 ans which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liter terature, in various Langu 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; L fembershine £28, 
to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
rom Ten lalf-past 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W, 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ~ vn al he the supply required All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, i uses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*%* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy, 


Just published, in post Svo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


'y.WO LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREEDOM in 
WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill ; with an Appendix on the Existence 
of Matter and our Notions of Infinite Space. By ROWLAND G. HAZzarD, Author of 
“ Language,” “‘ Freedom of Mind in Willing,” &c. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HASES of PARTY. 
London: LonemMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, corrected to 1869, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d.; half Russia, 17s. 


BROOKES'S (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER: a Geogn- 
phical Dictionary, containing descriptions of wor Country in the known World, the 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Villages, &c. Re-edited by J. A. SMITH. 
London : W ILLIAM _TEGG, Pancras Lane, » Queen Street, Cheapside. 


New Edition, royal 18mo. illustrated with Full-page Engravings, cloth, Bs. 6d. 


BLN: "S (. J.) SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLA 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
4to. fancy boards, 6s. 


P OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS, comprising 51 of the best of 
this inimitable Artist's Sketches, with Explanatory Letterpress. 
London : WILLIAM _TEea, ‘Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


PROFESSOR PEPPER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt. and gilt edges, 720 pp. with 600 Illustrations, 9s. 


CYCLOPADIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. Light, 
Heat, Electricity Acoustics, Chemist 
Professor of ‘and the Royal Polytechnic: Ins any 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Fine Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt Illustrations by Dalziels, 3s. 6d.; 


Nye He WILD FLOWERS, ‘to be found by the ' Wayside, 


Hedgerows, Rivers, By J.T. 


Also, in Shilling Packets, picture covers ; postage, 1d. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS : Zoeive Specimens of Wild Flowers, drawn from Nature, 
and beautifully printed in colours. 
Ditto, ditto, Second Series 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY OR SEA-SIDE. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, each 2s. 6d. 
(COMMON SHELLS of the SEA SHORE. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woop. With 300 Original Woodcuts 
2. COMMON SEA_ WEEDS OF THE SEA SHORE. By Mrs. LANE CLARKE. With 
Tilustrations in tints. 
3. FERN BOOK FOR EVERYBODY, including the Foreign Species. By M. C. Cooxe. 
With coloured Plates 
4. THE ORCHARD AR AND THEIR CULTURE AND PRODUCE. 
By ELIZABETH With 7 coloured Plates. 
5. ONE THOUSAED OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE. By M. C. Cooke. With 
500 illustrated Figures. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


A BOOK FOR AMATEUR AND YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 


CHIPS and CHAPTERS. By Davin Pace, LL.D., F.1 F. RS. E, 
F.G.S., Author of Text Books of Physical Geography and Geology, &c. 
By the same Author, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL BEADESS: a Series of Popular 


Sketches in Goslesy and Palxontology. Second Edition, containing several 
Chapters. Price 6s. 


“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page's many good books.” —Geological Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 8vo. 614 pp. price 12s. 6d. 
OC: ASIONAL PAPERS on VETERINARY SUBJECTS. 
By WILLIAM Dick, late Professor of Veterinary Surgery to the Nolan Fond Agriewl. 


tural Society of Scotland, Veterinary Surgeon to the Queen for Scotland. 
Edinburgh eterinary College, &e. With « Memoir by R. O. PRINGLE, and Po) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps, 
ON a NEW (and suceesefal METHOD of APPLYING 


ITAL AGENTS to the CAVITY of the tig oy UM (Reprinted from 
“ Medical Press and Circular”), By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D., late Surgeon to the 
Infirmary for Diseases of the Ear, Sackville Street, London. 

London ; — CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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August 7, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For AUGUST (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings. 
1. THE MILL-DOOR, after C. J. Lewis. 
2. L'ANGE GABRIEL, after P. DELAROCHE. 
3. THE SONG OF THE SHIRT, from the Statue by MARSHALL Woop. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


In 8vo. with Plate, price 1s. 6d. No. XXVI. AUGUST, 


HE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
STEPHEN, Esq. 
CONTENTS : — 
Corsica. By the Rev. W. H. Hawker, M.A. F.Z.S. With a Plate. 
On some Winter Expeditions in the Alps. By A. W. Moore. 
Notes on the Straits of Magellan and the Andes of Central Chile. By W. E. 
HALL, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ONCE A WEEK.—NEW VOLUME.—This Week’s Number 
(LXXXIV.) contains the opening Chapters of a New Novel, “ WAITING TO WIN,” 
with many interesting Articles and Short Stories, &e. Price 2d. 

Published by THos. Cooper & Co., 81 Fleet Street. 


NEW WORE BY SIR JAMES CLARK. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L. 


Comprising a Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America. 
By Sir James Ciauk, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Every Saturday, 6d, ; Stamped, 7d. 
PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS oF No, XLV., AUGUST 7, 1869: 

LEADING ARTICLES. 
‘apoleon’s Liberality. 
of the Irish Land Question, 


Trial by the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
English Colonization. 

The Law of Evidence. 

The Cattle Bill in the House of Lords. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


The Government and the Police. 
The Working of the Irish Church Act. 


The Woman of the Future. 

The English and Indian Colonels. 
Operatic Monopoly. 

The Season at Baden. 

The International Boat Race. 
New Shakspearian Interpretation. 
The Parisian Stage. 


REvIEws. 


“ Juventus Mundi.” 
“ Grey of Dilston.” 


Roman Society in the Last Century 


—— of Cleanliness under Diffi- before Christ. 


rene Rit. ” 
The Mitrailleur. Homme Qui Rit. 
* The Opera and the Press. 
The Future of the Irish Church. 


The Maoris of 1869. 


OccasionaL Notes, Foreign AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SuMMARY OF NEWS. 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
HERTF ORDSHIRE CHURCHES. —PORTRAITS.— THE 


BUILDER of this Week contains Views, external and internal, of Little Munden 
Church, as restored by Messrs. G. & IH. Godwin—Portrait of Mr. G. G, Scott, R.A,—Papers on 
London Water Suppiy—Geology and Building Stones—Edint h—History in Marble ; and 
others, 4d.; by post, dd.—1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
1, DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


By Dr. V. pE Fivas, M.A., F.E.L.S., Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 
Thirty-second Edition, 12mo. handsomely bound, 3s. 6d.—A KEY to the same, 3s. 6d. 


2. DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. Eighteenth Edition, 18mo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

3. DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
ANCIENS ect MODERNES. Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

4, DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRAN- 
QAISE. Nineteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


5. DE FIVAS’ Le TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the 


Translation of English into French at Sight. Third Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d,— 
KEY to same, 2s. 


London: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


POPULAR GERMAN SCITOOL-BOOKS. 
1, LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in One Volume. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. With KEY, 10s. 6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 

2, LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

8, LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

4. LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT'S HENRY VON 
EICHENFELS. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

5, LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. Crown 

. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 


6. LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: Exercises in German 


Penmanship, engraved on Steel. 4to. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GERMAN 


READING. By Mrs. Fatck LeBAHN. Containing Fifty Short Moral Tales, &c, 18mo. 
* London: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


LEBAHN ’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 
1, EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By GoETHE. 
2. WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By SCHILLER. 
3. GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By GorrTHe. 
4. PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolics. By KOTZEBUB, 
5. EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By LEssina. 
6. UNDINE: a Tale. By Fougvé. 
7. SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 
London: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


In 1 vol. with a Portrait of Mozart, and 40 Musical Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MvsIcau SKETCHES ABROAD and AT HOME. By 
J. ELLA, 
Ruipeway, Piccadilly. 


and shortly will be publi 


In the press, ished, 
Dk. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 


SPRINGS of HARROGATE. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, by ADAM 
Beary, M.A., M.D. Cantab, Member of the Royal College of Physicians of Late. 
London : Joun CHURCHILL & SONS. Harrogate: Tuomas HOLLINS. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are now ready: 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


zs NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 10s; 
- SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 10s. 
‘ SWITZERLAND and the ALPS, 10s. 

. FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
i PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

. NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 

‘ CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 

os SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 

SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 

PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 

" SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 

‘ EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 

7 SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 24s. 

i BOMBAY and MADRAS, 2 vols, 24s. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 


KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 5s. 
ITALY. 6s. 


” ” 
” ” THE TYROL. 6s. 
” ” NORWAY. 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


The following are now ready: 


HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
ss SURREY, HANTS, and I. of WIGHT. 10s. 
“ BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 


WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 6s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 

SOUTH WALES. 5s. 6d. 

z DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 7s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

a DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 63s. 

ee MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 64. 


HANDBOOK of SCOTLAND. 9s. 


HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 12s. 


CATHEDRAL TOUR OF ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS, 2 vols. 24s. 
” EASTERN CATHEDRALS, 18s. 
” WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s, 
” NORTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols, 21s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS}: 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
—— 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, (Just ready. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. iL Cantab. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d, [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘* The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘‘ Paul Massie,” 
&c. 3 vols. {Ready this day. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


RussELL Gray, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” ‘* Never—For Ever,” &c. 
3 vols. (Ready this day. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of DEsarr. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of **The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SIMPLE AS a DOVE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE WYVORN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J.8, LE Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘* Guy Deverell,” “Haunted Lives,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


RippeEtt, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,’ “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. (Un the press. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuartes FE. 


2 vols. (Ready this day. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By Jonn Gavnv. 


2 vols. 


STRETTON: a Novel. Gy Ifeyry Kryastey, Author of 


Ravenshoe,” “ Geoftry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. 1 vol. ready tris day. 


tn DEAD. <A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 

THE ROCK AHEAD. MAURICE DERING. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 

MISS FORRESTER. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE DOWER-HOUSE. BARREN HONOUR. 

SANS MERCI. SWORD AND GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


“Now ready, ‘Lvol. 8vo. 


TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS as USED by 


ARTISTS : being an entirely New and Practical Edition of Field’ 1 Commmatenrenhy. 
Revised, re-written, and brought down to the Present Time by THOMAS W. SALTER, 
London: Wrysor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
‘And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. Oxrenanr, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ Salem Chapel,” &c. 5 vols. 


“* The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the country it describes, is rich in pictures that , 
are pleasant to see ; scenes on which the eye gladly lingers ;_ and whic’ h, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, eloquent i in its outbursts of feeling, 
and very tender in its natural and unstrained pathos.”"—Saturday Leview. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. © By the Author of. 


* Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. . By Watrer 


THORNBURY. 5 vols, 
“This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country life and scenery form an 
admirable framework, and one in which Mr. Thornbury does well to take p wide. The characters 
of Amy Robinson and Julia Beauflower have the charm and energy of life.” —A theneum. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“ Ursula is a charming character. The story of her life is drawn by a master hand.”” 
John Bull, 


THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cotiiys. 


“ A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with an author who has so Gorugs a knowledge 
of men and manners.” —John Bull. work of a master mind,” —J/’re 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. 


“This story is baa op A interesting. Its scenes are described with considerable force and 
pathos. It has the merit of freshness of scene and novelty of character.” —Saturday Review. 


KURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISITERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By 8S, Barinc-GouLp, M.A., Author of “ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c, 


Part L—HEATHENISM and MOSAICISM. 8vo. 15s, 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Anruur W. Hannay, B.D.. 
3 +e and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
price 12s. 


THE WITNESS of ST. PAUL to CHRIST, 


being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix, on the Creaibity 
the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. By the Rey, 
STANLEY  LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, oe College, London, and 
Preacher-Assistant, St. J: ames’s, Piccadilly. 8vo. 1 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 


to CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the Rev. Staniay 
LEATHES, M.A. 8vo. 9s, 


THE FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 


of EDWARD VI, and the ORDINAL of 1549, together with the Order of 
the COMMUNION, 1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by Rev. Hzyay 
BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
With an Introduction by Rev. Perer GoLpsMiTH MEpD, M.A., Senior Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 6s. [Just ready, 


THE LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de 


FRANCE, Danghter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Térése de St, 
Augustin. By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 


3s. 6d. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: a Tale. 


Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By S. Bantnc-Gou.p, M.A., Author of “ Post-Medisval Preachers,” &. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 


of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Second 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Second] E dition, crown 3v0. pp. xvi.—116, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(THE E EDUCATION of GIRLS; and the employment of 
Wooo te of the Upper Classes, Ed Two Lectures, by W.B. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 3s. 


THOUGHTS on IRELAND: its Present and its Future. By 
the late Count Cavour. Translated by W. B. Hopasoy, LL.D. 
London : TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY. 


HIRELL. By the Author of “Abel Drake's 


Wife.” 3 vols. 
So deep occas jonally seems the author's insight 
y well be he has a perception of the laws and 
of one who is studying him.” . 


“ A story at once both poetic and powerful. 
into the dark side of human nature, that it ma 
aberrations of the mind deeper and truer than t 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Author 


of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


By Arpayy 
Author of “A Tangled Skein.” 


| “ The plot of the story is ingenionsly designed to surprise us at cach turn, and our interest in 
it is never allowed to fail.”—Lall Mall Gazette. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Jomx 


| BLYTHE. 3 vols. oi 
“This book is interesting, and the subject is skilfully handled ; it is ‘a soul's tragedy’ 
will well "—A thence 


ROPES of SAND. By the Author of 
* A Screw Loose.” 3 vols. 


“Tt will float on the tongues of the multitudes at our seaside circulating libraries name 
which, for far other merits, a select few had enshrined in their classical sanctu _—— Review. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 


Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 

“This book at once commends itself to the favourable notice of the reader. It ison mary 
tending but yery readable account of country life; the good old Doctor at once wins ‘he first 
sympathy of every oa and in the curate’s wife our author depicts a gossip of 
water.” —John Bi 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON —, ‘ 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


Now ready, AUGUST Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Epwarp Downden. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION ON HEALTH. By Jonny Henny Bripags, | 


ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POETRY. By Francis T. Palgrave. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By WALrer BaGenor, 

ON EMIGRATION. By Cuartes Norroy, 

ON TEACHING ENGLISH. By ALEXANDER Bary. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


MODERN ART in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
By Henny O’NEW, A.R.A. Sewed, 1s. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yarss. 


3 vols. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenrer. Translated by 
W. R.S. RAusron. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 12s. 


“Combining the piquancy and finish of the French school with the purity and gentleness of 
the English school of the not distant time when we could proudly call attention to the prevailing 
naturalness and rectitude of our prose fiction. ‘Liza’ is not more remarkable for excellence of 

ion than for vigour and delicacy of diction.” —A theneum. 


MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 


“It is difficult to convey briefly an adequate notion of the merits of this book. As regards its 
resting, 


matter, it is far and away above the run of even good novels; and while it is fully as inte: 
itleaves upon the mind ms much more valuable.’’—Morning Post. 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an 


M.F.H. By Wat Brapwoop. 3 vols. 
“ A rattling, good sporting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


| 


THE PENNY EDITION IS NOW READY, 


LONDON: PUBLISHING OFFICE, 21 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 
Being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm, 
By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUDIBRIA LUNA; 


Or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


‘Mr. Courthope’s poem possesses zreat merit. We scarcely ever stumble upon an inharmo- 
nious line; the interest of the story is well sustained ; the songs and episodical descriptions 
i graceful and appropriate ; and many of the renderings of 
Homer and the modern Italian poets which are scattered here and there are extremely tasteful 


i 
Which he has chosen, he has achieved no inconsiderable success. We do not believe that this or 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN, 
ow ready, 2s. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, with LISTS of SYNDICS and 
EXAMINERS, for the Examination held in July, 1869; to which are added the 
Regulations fur the Examination in i870. 
Cambridge : Printed for the Syndics at the University Press. 
London ; RIVINGToNs, Cambridge Warehouse, Stationers’ Hall Court, and 3 Waterloo Place. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
To be published on September 1, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


QUR OCEAN HIGILWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetical 

Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all Chief Cities and Noted 
Places throughout the World, giving also the Latest Statistical and Commercial Information 
about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connected with the Great Ocean Steam Lines 
of Europe and America, with Tabular Lists of Chief Offices, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 


| 
| 
| 


together with Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8,W. 


STANFORD'S 
EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 


MODERN. 
New Edition, cloth lettered, 12s. 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 


Also, New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow 
offers the strongest proof of their superiority. Being the largest Maps of their 
class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of varions 
details for which there is no room in the Maps of smaller Atlases, In the present 
Edition, the new Railways have been added; the alteration in the boundaries of 
Germany, the Russian Empire and Turkestan have been made; and the latest 
Divisions of India are introduced. The Transfer of the North-western part of 
America from Russia to the United States, as well as the Amalgamation of Canada 
with other British Provinces in one Dominion, are among the numerous improve- 
ments inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent Geographical events. 


Also, the following Atlases, uniform in Size, &c., with the above: 


CLASSICAL. 
Cloth lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY ; 


Containing 23 Coloured Maps, with Index. 


Cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 
Cloth lettered, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


25 Ancient and Modern Maps, with Indexes. 


Half morocco, gilt edges, 31s, 6d. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS 


OF 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; 


53 Ancient and Modern Maps, with valuable Consulting Indexes. 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS, 
designed by the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, or will be 
Sorwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 


OUTLINE MAPS, printed on Drawing-Paper and adapted for 
the above ATLASES, are published, each 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL. OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E, 


JOUN CITURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


and its CURE. By Gzo. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Out this day, Is. ; post-free for Thirteen Stamps, 7 a 
MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH —STAMMERING and 
STUTTERING ; their Causes and Cure. By Anzorts SmirH, M.D., late Physician to 
the North London Consunyytion Hospital, &c. 
London : H. ReNsHaw, 356 Strand. 


Just publi , Secor 1 Baiti . with Ad len la, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
ott eet the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ~ 6d. by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
DETEcTOR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BALLibRe, 219 Regent Street. 
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SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


CHAPPELL’S, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop, Cottarp, 
Erarp, and Cmarpet, that have been hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unusually Low Prices, in order to 
clear some of the Show-Rooms. 


The Sale has commenced, and the Price is marked on each of the Secondhand Instruments, 
A number of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS will be sold under similar conditions, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
Seventy-nine Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
78, SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Number (1869), | 32. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) Containing 
7 Funeral March. 


6. THE YOUNG PUPIL: Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. Sonata Op, 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated 

May Number (1869). 31, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 
75. SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte. April Number Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14. 

(1869). 30. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 4.) Containing 
72. “ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. January the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathé¢tique. 

Number (1869). | 28. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 3.) Containing 
6o. “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the the Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 

Opera. November Number (1868). 20. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 8.) Containing 
67. “LA BELLE HELENE,’ for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life Sonata No, 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 

of Offenbach. September Number (1868). 12, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 1.) Containing 
65. RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 complete. : 


&ec. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1868). 
63. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number (1868). 

G1. “ L'AFRICAINE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of |‘! NEW. AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles D’Albert, 
— and the Story of the Opera in Letterpress. March Number | 58, THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D'Albert, &c. 

59. * FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January 57. FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 
Number (1868). , 40. VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 

44. ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES, Arranged forthe 38. FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 
Pianoforte. | Galops, Schottisches, &c. 

3. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte, ; 87. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, 


42, ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES, Arranged for the Pianoforte. Reels, Jigs, &e. 


41, FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most | 34, CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valse, 
Popular Operas. Polkas, and Galops. 

36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 27. FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D’Albert. 

23, TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 26, D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 

21, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria. 9. FIFTY VALSES, by D'Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitaky, &c. 

19. FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “'THE MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. 8. FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Kanig, &c, 

17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. | 7, TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D'Albert, &c. 

11. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 


| 

10, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. | CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 

| 64, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection), 
_ SONGS, BALLADS, &c. | 55, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 

79, THIRTEEN SONGS, by George Linley. | 50. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection), 

74. THE FAIR MAID OF THE MILL: Twenty Songs by Schubert. English 49, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 


and German Words, March Number (1869). 8. CHRIST wo 
70. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod, December Number (1868). | > ae pny a Selection 
68. SIXTEEN OPERATIC SONGS, by Various Composers. October Number | 35. VOCAT CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM 
66. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. | 22. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MI IREL MELODIES. 
2. TWELVE SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur §, Sullivan, April Number | 
62. T got y Jules Benedict a oe | SACRED VOCAL MUi C. 


60. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868). HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
56. MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 6. TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited byG.A.?  arren. 
51. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 5. TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, G ge Barker, the Hon. Mn. 
47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE, Norton, Charles Glover, &c, 
46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. 
VOCAL DUETS. 


33, JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. : 
. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS, for Treble Voices. June Number (1869). 


$9. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c, i7 
25. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 73. KIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. Arranged a& 


24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. Voval Duets. February Number (1863). 

18, TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. | 16, TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 

15, EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, | 13, TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
14, TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 

4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. CHURCH SERVICES. 

3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. | 54. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 

2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. | 53. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection) 
1, THIRTERE SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. | §2, POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


SATURD “SY Price ONE SHILLING each Number, To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 
ye \, CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
tt the Ofice, Nd, 38 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 7, 1869. 208 
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